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PREFACE. 

JlT  was  the  precept  of  an  eminent  philofopher,  that  he 
who  undertakes  to  extend"  the  limits  of  a  fcience  mould 
previoufly  be  made  acquainted  with  the  difcoveries  of  his 
predeceflbrs.  To  facilitate  the  application  of  this  pre- 
cept, firfl  induced  the  Author  to  make  the  following 
compilation. 

That  all  organized  bodies  are  compofed  of  ultimate  or 
remote  parts,  will  not  be  denied,  but  there  feems  to  be  a 
prevalent  idea,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  thefe  component 
parts  to  be  in  certain  proportions  or  peculiar  combina- 
tions, in  order  toeftablifh  the  equilibrium  of  health  ;  and 
that  when  thefe  are  deflroyed,  difeafe  is  the  confequence, 
which  cannot  be  cured  until  the  organic  machine  re- 
ceives thofe  parts  which  are  deficient,  or  gives  up  thofe 
which  are  in  excefs,  fo  that  the  proper  proportions  be 
again  effected,  and  the  equilibrium  of  health  reftored.  If 
fuch  be  the  cafe,  the  conclufion  is,  that  the  happinefs  or 
mifery  of  individuals  depends  ultimately  on  the  propor- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the  fu'bftances  that  compofe 
them. 

The  human  intellect  appears  to  delight  in  fpeculation  ; 
for  the  idea  has  been  extended  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe,  that 
lince  the  mind  is  only  the  production  of  external  objects 
acting  on  vital  organization,  conveyed  by  fenfes,  all  of 
which  are  compofed  of  ultimate  parts ;  this  nobler  part 
of  our  nature  mud  likewife  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
powers  of  the  analytical  fcience,  and  that  fome  diftant  and 
future  age  may  be  indebted  for  an  explanation  not  only  of 
the  functions  of  the  body,  but  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  to  chemical  analyfis. 

At  prefent,  there  are  not  a  fufficient  number  of  facts  to 
warrant  a  conclufion,  that  thefe  fpeculative  opinions  can 
ever  be  verified,  although,  from  the  difcoveries  chcmiflry 
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lias  already  made,  and  the  vafl  extent  of  it's  capacity  for 
future  inveftigation,  it  perhaps  would  not  be  a  juft  way 
of  reafoning  to  aflert  the  impoffibility  :  who  could  have 
believed,  thirty  years  ago,  that  either  fixed  air  or  water 
was  capable  of  decompofition,  that  the  diamond  was  no- 
thing but  charcoal,  and  that  fiefh  might  be  converted  into 
fpermaceti  ?  Yet  this  fcience  is  only  in  it's  infancy, 
whijft  it's  progrefs  is  deemed  to  be  eternal. 

Every  attempt  is  laudable  in  the  caufe  of  humanity, 
although  it  mould  be  fruitlefs,  and  the  chemical  phyfio- 
logift  need  not  be  informed  of  the  great  importance  it 
would  be  to  medical  fcience  to  bring  thefe  opinions  to  the 
teft  of  experiment,  to  prove  or  refute  them,  and  to  afcer- 
tain  whether  the  deficit  and  furplus  in  the  proportions  of 
the  remote  parts  of  organic  bodies  are  not  rather  to  be 
numbered  amongft  the  effetls  than  the  caufes  of  dileafes. 

The  phyfiologift  who  undertakes  fuch  an  inveftigation, 
need  not  be  difcouraged  at  the  quickfands  of  former  times 
into  which  fo  many  have  fallen;   he   will  find  that  the 
prefent  ftate  of  chemiftry  is  different  from  what  it  was  at 
that  unfortunate  period,  when  the  extravagancies  it  intro- 
duced into  medicine  made  the  alliance  dangerous.     Mo- 
dern chemiftry  has  already  thrown  great  light  on  feveral 
parts  of  the  animal  fyftem  ;  it  has  within  thefe  laft  few 
years  commenced  an  inveftigation  of  feveral  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  body,  and  explained   the  manner  in  which 
they  are    carried  on  with  fome  degree   of  fuccefs  :    the 
procefifes  of  refpi ration,  of  perfpiration,  of  digeftion,  of 
animal ization,  and  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  vital  or- 
ganization, no  longer  remain  in  that  ftate  of  total  darkneft 
in  which  they  were  fo  lately  enveloped,  whilft  the  profi- 
ciency already  attained  in  this  department  of  the  fcience, 
haseftablifhed  theanin»al  analyfis  upon  fo  firm  and  broad 
abafis,  as  to  promifein  future  the  happieft  refults.  Other 
functions  remain  to  be  inveftigated,  fuch  as  fanguifica- 
tion,  oflification,  nutrition,  and  the  fecretion  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  fluids ;  to  w  hich  may  be  added  the  action  of  ihofe 
powers  that  produce  dileales,  and  that  of  medicines  on 
the  animal  body  ;  but  it  ;s  by  purfuing  the  fame  method 
of  analytical  reafoning  that  their  operations  are  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  thur  nature  thoroughly  understood.  Every 
preparation  is  already  made  for  this  grand  work,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  route  which  has  hitherto 
been  explored  will  conduct  the  philofopher  to  a  more  pre- 
cife  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  more  peife6t 
theory  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  vital  and  mental  world. 

What  has  been  faid  or  the  medical  fcience  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  arts.  Several  of  thefe,  it  is  well  known, 
are  indebted  to  the  animal  kingdom  for  the*  refpective 
materials  ;  and  the  enlightened  artift  need  not  be  inform- 
ed of  the  great  defideratum  of  having  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  materials  he  employs  thoroughly  invefti- 
gated  by  chemical  analyfis ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
means  by  which  his  art  can  be  reduced  to  fcientific  prin- 
ciples, by  which  his  operations  can  be  Amplified,  his 
proeefles  accelerated,  and  his  labours  fhortened.  It  is  to 
this  fcience  that  the  arts  of  dyeing,  tanning,  making  of 
glue,  of  hats,  of  cutlery,  the  operations  of  cookery,  the 
proeefles  of  the  dairy,  &c.,  have  been  brought  to  their 
prefent  ftate  of  perfection,  and  it  is  to  the  fame  fource 
tbey  can  only  look  for  future  improvement. 

For  fuch  an  undertaking,  a  material  advantage,  how- 
ever, feemed  to  be  wanting:  a  compilation  in  which  the 
enterprifing  experimental! ft  could  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  facts  and  obfervations  of  thofe  who  had  preceded 
him,  It  is  true,  feveral  learned  foreign  chemifts  have 
attempted  to  fupply  this  deficiency,  and  Gren,  Hilde- 
brandt,  Jacquin,  and  de  la  Grange,  have  publiihed  com- 
pilations on  the  fubjeel:  j  but  their  plans  appear  to  have 
been  too  limited,  and  their  defcriptions  too  concifej. 
many  of  the  phenomena  recorded  in  the  analyfis  of  ani- 
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mal  fubftances  have  been  excluded,  fome  of  the  nx>fl: 
interefting  particulars  have  been  forgotten.  In  the  work 
now  prcfented  to  the  public,  a  different  plan  has  been 
purfucd,  a  more  enlarged  fcale  hag  been  atumpted,  ami 
an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  give  the  whole  a  more 
connected  and  lyrtematic  arrangement.  For  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  the  Author  is  principally  indebted  for  his  infor- 
mation to  the  Elcmenta  Phyiiologiae  of  I  Jailer,  the  En- 
cvclopedie  Muhodiquc  of  Morveau  and  Fourcroy,  and 
to  Leonhardi's  German  tranflation  of  Macquer's  Che- 
mical Dictionary,  with  the  excellent  additions.  At  the 
fame  time,  copious  extracts  have  been  occasonally  fe- 
Iectcd  from  more  recent  publications,  particularly  thole 
collections  of  different  learned  focictics,  to  whofe  diligence 
and  induftry  chemiltry  prefents  her  choice  ft  ftore.  From 
the  former,  the  early  hiftotical  part  has  been  chiefly  taken; 
from  the  latter,  the  ftate  of  analyfls  of  the  prefent  day. 
With  fuch  affiftance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  deficiencies 
of  former  compilers  may  have  been  in  (ome  meafure  fup- 
plied,  and  the  knowledge  they  have  collected  increalcd, 
by  having  had  accefs  to  a  more  cxtenfive  mafs  of  mate- 
rials, and  to  later  difcoveries. 
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ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES. 
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.AN  in  confequence  of  fuperiour  organization,  when  Ani«ais, 
compared  with  all  other  vital  organized  beings,  has 
claimed  the  diftinctive  mark  of  placing  himfelf  at  the 
head,  and  of  forming  a  clafs  peculiar  to  his  own  fpecies, 
and  almoft  all  naturalifts,  lince  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  have 
approved  of  the  decifion  :  the  remaining  part  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  which  fo  far  exceeds  him  in  number,  has 
been  divided  by  Daubenton,  the  French  natural  hiftorian, 
into  eight  claffes,  viz.  Quadrupeds,  Cetacea,  Birds,  ovi- 
parous Quadrupeds,  Serpents,  Fifh,  Infe&s,  and  Worms. 
Of  thefe  claffes,  very  few  have,  at  prefent,  been  fubmitted 
to  chemical  inveftigation  ;  it  is  principally  to  the  human 
fubjeel,  arid  the  oviparous  quadruped,  that  the  refearches 
of  the  analytical  fcienc;  extend,  although  fome  flight  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  oviparous  quadrupeds,  infe&s, 
and  worms, 
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Confift  nf  Animals,  it  is  well  known,  confifl  of  a  variety  of  dit- 
partt.  "  ferent  parts,  fuch  as  blood,  item  or  mufcle,  membrane, 
tendon,  ligament,  fat,  nerve,  peiiofteum,  brain,  cartilage 
or  grilile,  bone,  hoof,  horn,  ivory,  fhell,  hair,  and  fea- 
thers, together  with  other  fubftances  that  give  rife  to  their 
colour,  fmcll,  and  tafle.  All  thefe  parts,  as  well  as  the 
fecretions  of  different  kinds,  are  formed  from  the  blood 
by  various  proceffes  of  the  organized  machine,  from  the 
nutriment  received  into  the  ftomach ;  and  by  the  fame 
means  thefe  parts  are  confianily  fupported  during  the  life 
of  the  particular  animal.  Whilft  this  formation  and  re- 
newal are  going  on,  other  matters  are  feparated,  fuch  as 
urine,  fweat,  and  feces,  which  are  excreted  and  evacuated 
from  the  living  machine,  in  the  form  of  ufelefs  excre- 
ment. 

On  taking  a  general  view  of  all  thefe  parts  and  matters, 
as,  far  as  they  have  been  fubmitted  to  any  chemical  ana- 
lysis, they  may  be  divided  into 
Div.ficnof     l. Fluids,  5.  Oils,  o.ColouringMattcr, 

::ancei.  2.  Solids,  6.  Acids,  10.  Concretions, 

3.  Hard  Parts,  7.   Poifo'ns,  and 

4.  External  Parts,    8.  Aromatic^  11.  Excrements. 
Since  the  formation  of  thefe  fubfrances  is  for  the  moft 

part  derived  originallv  from  vegetables,  and  the  manner 
of  their  converfion  has  not  vet  been  ascertained,  it  is  fup- 
nofed  that  an  exact  chemical  analysis  of  thefe  parts,  and 
a  comparifon  of  their  component  principles  with  thofe  of 
vegetables,  may  be  a  means  of  enfting  ionic  light  upon 
the  operations  and  nature  of  the  different  functions,  and 
lead  to  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  animal 
ceconomv. 
imperfeft  Animal  An ahfu. — The  analyfis  of  animal  fubftances  is 
the  moft  difficult  and  leaft  advanced  of  any  part  of  che- 
miftry.  This  ncgleft  has  been  attributed  to  feveral 
Caufes,  viz. — To  the  difagreeable  products  that  arife  on 
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fulmiitting  them  to  experiment,  which  have  been  found  The  caufes, 
fufficient  to  reprefs  the  ardour  of  inquiry  ;  the  great  want 
of  proper  means  and  methods  to  treat  them ;  the  impof- 
fibility  of  reproducing  thefe  matters,  or  the  total  abfence 
of  every  idea  of  fynthefis  5  and  laftly,  the  fmall  degree 
of  interefl  which  the  chemift  who  was  not  a  profeffed 
phyfician  took  in  the  remits  of  their  analyfls.  Such 
have  been  the  principal  circumftances  that  have  arrefted 
the  progrefs  of  this  part  of  the  fcience. 

It  was  owing  to  thefe  caufes  that  the  old  chemifts  con-  Antient 
tented  themfelves  with  the  mere  diftillation  of  animal  ^ygg. 
matters  in  the  open  fire ;  an  operation  which,  it  is  now 
well  known,  entirely  changes  their  nature  and  compofi- 
tion.  It  is  to  this  fcience,  therefore,  when  it  put  on  a 
more  modern  arid  philofophic  form,  that  we  are  to  look 
back  for  the  firft  traces  of  a  more  judicious  method  of 
analyzing  thefe  fubftances ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mar- 
graaf,  Rouelle,  Prouft,  Macquerj  Scheele,  and  Bierg- 
mann,  for  offering  us  a  more  extenfive  view,  and  a 
deeper  infight  into  the  principles  that  compofe  them. 

The  advantages,  likewife,  which  a  knowledge  of  the  New  me* 
different  gases  prefented  to  the  chemift,  and  that  flow  of 
light  which  the  new  French  chemical  revolution  had  ex- 
panded over  a  variety  of  phenomena  hitherto  obfeurely 
explained,  or  totally  overwhelmed  in  darknefs,  enabled 
the  chemift  to  purfue  a  different  rout  from  what  had 
been  before  attempted  ;  and  for  the  prefent  appearance 
of  animal  analyfis,  although  ftill  in  a  very  imperfect 
date,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  indefatigable  induftry, 
and  the  numerous  and  well  conducted  experiments  of 
Fourcrov,  Marqueron,  Vauquelin,  Parmentier,  Deyeux, 
Stipriaan,  Berthollet,  Pearfon,  Wollafton,  and  Haggitt. 

Forfaking,  or  at  leaft  not  relying  upon,  the  decompo- 
fition  of  animal  fubftances  by  fire  alone,  according  to 
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the  old  method,  later  chemills  have  tried  the  effc&s  which 
thofe  chemical  agents  hare  upon  them,  which  are  known 
bv  the  name  of  reagents,  Inch  as  the  different  acids,  alkalis, 
alcohol,  &c. ;  and  thev  have  been  fubmitted  to  the  fame 
operations  as  chemiftry  had  made  ufe  of  in  the  analyfis 
of  other  bodies,  Inch  as  feparation  by  repofe,  expreffion, 
decantafion,  and  filtration,  cither  of  thofe  fluids  which 
are  found  mixed  together,  or  contained  in  various  parts 
of  the  more  folic!  and  hard  animal  matter.  The  aftion 
they  have  on  the  colouring  parts  has  been  likewife  ob- 
served with  great  care,  the  different  changes  they  un- 
dergo at  different  temperatures,  the  animal  fluids  have 
been  evaporated,  and  the  different  falts  they  contain  have 
been  carcfullv  cxtra&cd  from  them,  without  undergoing 
any  alteration.  Bv  purfumg  thefe  methods  of  analyfis, 
the  above  chemills  have  made  fome  verv  important  dif- 
coveries  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  component  parts 
of  fome  of  it's  matters  have  been  expofed,  a  difference 
has  been  found  betwecri  animal  and  vegetable  fubuance.<, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  them  to  fome  fyftematic 
arrangement. 

It  is  by  the  ilew  method  of  analyzing  that  aimoft  every 
diicovery  has  been  made  in  animal  fubftances,  and  to  it 
we  muff  have  recourfe  in  the  profecution  of  further  in- 
quiries, in  order  to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  their 
properties  and  compofition. 
Two  kinds  On  taking  a  general  view  of  the  action  of  chemical 
agents  on  animal  fubllanees,  the  means  by  which  their 
analyfis  and  decompofition  are  affected  are  either  natural 
or  artificial.  The  firft  comprehends  their  analyfis  by 
putrefaction;  the  fecond,  by  heat  and  by  chemical  re- 
agents. The  products  which  ultimately  arife,  and  the  new 
combinations  that  take  place,  arc,  generally  fpeaking, 
refy  fnnihr,  and  the  principal  difference  between  them  i* 
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perhaps  more  to  beattributed  to  their  flower  or  quicker  de- 
composition, than  to  any.  intervening  new  fpecies  of  matter. 

1.  By  Putrefaction,  or  their  fpontaneous  decompoii-  Natural 
tion,  vide  Putrefaction. 

1.  By  Heat.  The  action  of  heat  either  accelerates  Artificial 
their  decompofition  ajone,  of  when  combined  with  other 
powers,  giving  rife  to  new  combinations.  The  gentle, 
heat  of  diftillation  firft  fends  over  an  aqueous  portion  from 
an  animal  fubftance,  with  it's  peculiar  aroma.  On  in- 
creafing  the  heat  gradually,  an  empyreumatic  oil  arifes, 
at  firft  more  or  lefs  yellow,  at  lad  more  or  left;  black,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  heat ;  then  follows  volatile  al- 
kali in  it's  liquid  or  dry  Mate;  and  when  the  heat  is  red 
or  exceflive,  the  aerial  fluids  are  obtained,  fuch  as  fi;:ed 
air,  hydrogen  gas,  and  a  little  pure  a;r.  The  remaining 
portion  is  a  black  coal  of  difficult  incineration,  which  on 
being  lixiviated  afterward,  affords  falts,  fuch  as  the  phof° 
phats  of  lime  and  foda.  During  this  procefs,  ihe  ani- 
mal matters  undergo  a  total  decompofition,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  products  appear  to  be  new  combina- 
tions which  did  not  previoufly  exift  in  the  matters,  but 
are  formed  by  the  different  unions  of  their  component 
principles.  Of  the  manner  however  in  which  thefe  take 
place  there  are  feveral  opinions.  According  to  the 
phlogiftic  fyftem,  the  elements  of  animal  fubfiances  are  According 
for  the  moft  part  pure  air,  phlogifton,  calcareous  earth  and  ryftem> 
water  ;  when  therefore  a  diftillinc:  heat  is  applied,  the  air 
and  water  yield  firft  to  the  expanfive  force  of  the  fire,  and 
confequently  the  firft  products  are  principally  compofed 
of  thofe  two  elements  ;  bv  a  greater  degree  of  fire,  the 
phlogifton  is  feparated  from  the  earthv  matters,  and  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  air,  water,  and  earth,  forms  oil; 
the  volatile  alkali  arifes  from  the  composition  of  another 
part  of  the  phlogifton^  and  from  as  much  of  it  as  can  Is 
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united  with  water  by  means  of  a  little  of  the  earth  and 
air.     The.  ccid  liquors  are  produced  from  another  portion 
of  the  air  with  the  organic  elements,  whilft  the  fixed  air 
only  differs  from  the  latter  by  it's  air  being  combined 
with  a  lefs  proportion  of  them  ;  in   the  inflammable  gas 
there  is  lefs  air  and  more  phlogifton,  it's  being  of  the 
heavy  kind  arifes  from  oily  matter  being  diflblved  in  it; 
the  remaining  charcoal  confiils  of  the  reft  of  the  phlo- 
gifton, united  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  earth ;  and 
finally,  the  phofphorus  was    ftill  to  be  accounted  for, 
although  it  was  confidered  as  a  compound  fubftance. 
According        According  to  the  antiphlogiftic  doctrine,  the  origin  of 
so  Lite  new   thefe  products  is  explained  in  a  different  manner.     La- 
voiSer  appears  to  have  entertained  two  opinions  refpect- 
ing  their  formation,  one  of  which  he  afterward  aban- 
doned, but  as  it  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  more  fatisfac- 
tory  method  of  explanation,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  men- 
tion it.     Berthollet  and  Fourcroy,  and  the  other  French 
chemifts,  were  of  the  fame  opinion.     Animal  fubliances 
they  atfert  contain  neither  water,  carbonic  acid  gas,  nor 
empyreumatic  oil  already  formed  in  their  compofition, 
but  only  their  elements  ;   a  degree  of  heat  a  little  above 
boiling  water  is  fufficient  to  unite  the  hydrogen  with  the 
oxygen,  and  form  water,  and  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  to 
form  oil,  whilft  the  azot  and  hydrogen  produce  the  vola- 
tile alkali.     In  thefe  fubftanccs,  as  well  as  in  vegetables, 
the  carbon,  Lavoifier  afierts,  is  in  excefs,  which  is  the 
principal  caufe  perhaps  of  their  action  on  water;  the  car- 
bon in  excefs  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  water  and  forms 
carbonic  acid  gas,  whilft  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  be- 
coming free,  is  difengaged,  or  combines  with  the  carbon 
to  form  oil,  or  with  azot,  and  forms  ammonia. 

Afterward  Lavoifier  formed  a  new  theory.    He  afleris, 
that  three  of  the  principles,  viz„  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
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and  azot,  have  a  great  tendency  to  unite  with  the  matter 
of  heat,  and  take  the  form  of  gas,  whillt  the  carbon  is  a 
fixed  principle,  and  has  very  little  affinity  with  the  matter 
of  heat,  particularly  when  united  with  phofphoric  acid. 
If  the  temperature  to  which  the  fubftance  is  expofed  in 
diftillation  does  not  much  exceed  that  of  boiling  water, 
the  hydrogen  and  oxvgen  unite  to  form  water,  which  pafies 
over  into  the  receiver.  A  portion  of  the  hydrogen  and  of 
the  carbon  alfo  unite  and  form  the  empyreumatic  oil,  which 
is  more  or  leis  dark  coloured,  according  to  its  quantity  of 
carbon,  whilft  another  part  of  the  hydrogen  unites  with 
the  azot  and  forms  the  ammonia. 

But  if  inftead  of  a  heat  nearly  equal  to  boiling  waier, 
a  red  heat  be  applied  to  an  animal  fubftance,  water  is  no. 
longer  formed,  or  that  water,  if  generated  by  the  firft  ef- 
fect of  the  heat,  is  decompofed,  the  oxygen  unites  with 
the  carbon  to  which  it  has  a  greater  affinity  at  this  de- 
gree of  heat,  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  hydro- 
gen being  difengaged  either  unites  with  the  azot  to  form 
ammonia,  or  part  of  it  uniting  with  the  matter  of  heat 
efcapes  in  the  form  of  hydrogen  gas.  At  this  degree  of 
heat  no  oii  is  formed,  or  if  formed  would  foon  be  de- 
compofed. The  phofphorus  remaining  combined  with 
the  carbon  renders  it  fixed  and  difficult  of  incineration. 
Such  are  the  general  products  and  explanation  of  the  de- 
compofition  of  animal  fubftances  by  heat. 

We  are  however  informed  of  other  products  having 
besn  found  during  this  procefs  of  djftillation,  thus 
Berthollet  found  a  peculiar  acid,  viz.  the  zoonic,  ;md 
when  animal  fubftances  have  been  fubmitted  to  a  very 
ftrong  degree  of  heat,  it  gives  rife  to  the  formation  of  the 
pruffic  acid,  and  even  phofphorus. 

2.  By  reagents. 

The  blue  coloftrs  of  vegetables  are  changed  to  a  green 
by  the  principal  fluids  of  animals,  from  their  containing 
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foda.  Water  by  the  aid  of  heat  extracts  the  gelatin  and 
coagulates  the  albumen  of  animal  matter.*,  whilft  the 
fibrin  remains  behind.  The  principle  of  tan  precipitates 
the  gelatin.  Acids  when  diluted  coagulate  the  albuminous 
part;  unite  with  the  foda,  with  which  they  form  a  neutral 
fait;  difengage  the  lime  by  decompofing  the  phofphat  of 
that  earth,  and  form  with  it  an  earthy  fait  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  acid  employed.  They  likewife  unite 
with  the  oily  parts.  If  the  fulpburic  acid  be  ufed,  the 
fubftance  becomes  blackifh ;  if  the  nitrous,  it  takes  a 
vellowifh  hue ;  and  if  the  latter  acid  be  affifted  by  a  flight 
elevation  of  temperature,  it  is  fufficient  even  in  it's  weak- 
en: ftate  to  difengage  the  azot  in  the  form  of  gas.  When 
in  their  concentrated  ftate  the  acids  decompofe  animal 
fubftances  by  their  corroding  or  cauftic  property,  and 
during  this  action  new  compounds  are  formed. 

The.  fulpburic  acid  attracts  their  aqueous  part,  or  if  this 
be  in  fmall  quantity,  a  feparation  of  their  principles  takes 
place,  the  azot  unites  with  a  portion  of  hydrogen,  and 
forming  volatile  alkali  combines  with  the  fulphuric  acid, 
or  with  a  vegetable  acid,  which  according  to  Vauquelin 
and  Fourcrpy  is  a  new  production,  whilft  another  part  of 
the  hydrogen  forms  with  the  oxygen  that  water  which  is 
requifite  to  faturate  the  fulphuric  acid  ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  quantity  of  carbon,  which  exceeds  that  required  with 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  compofe  the  new  acid,  re- 
mains in  the  form  of  a  black  coal,  or  if  the  fubftance  be 
in  a  liquid  ftate,  in  the  form  of  flocks  or  black  powder. 
Duong  this  procefs  there  is  no  evident  efcape  of  any  vo- 
latile principle. 

The  aclion  of  nitric  acid  on  animal  fubftances  is  firft  to 
difengage  the  azot  gas  from  them,  they  become  yellow, 
and  there  arifes  on  their  furface  a  kind  of  crvftallizable, 
inflammable,  and  bitter  varnifh  ;  at  the  fame  time  there 
is  an  adipofe  fubftance  formed,  which  fwims  on  the  top 
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when  the  mixture  is  become  liquid,  the  carbonic  and 
pruflic  acids  arife  in  the  form  of  elaftic  fluids,  ammonia 
is  produced  which  faturates  the  nitrous  acid  in  part,  and 
the  fubftances  thus  reduced  to  a  vegetable  ftate  are  found 
in  the  portion  which  remains  fixed  and  liquified  with  the 
nitric  acid,  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  fometimes 
into  the  mucous  and  acetous  acids.  Another  portion  of 
the  animal  fubftance  forms  water,  which  is  either  reduced 
to  a  vapour  or  dilutes  the  (alts  and  acids.  In  this  account 
of  animal  decompofition  by  the  nitric  acidy  each  fubftance 
is  diftinguifhed  and  characterized  by  different  remits  ; 
one  affords  a  great  deal  of  azot  gas,  little  ammonia,  and 
much  yellow  and  fat  matter;  another  gives  little  fat,  and 
an  abundance  of  vegetable  acids ;  a  third  a  deal  of  pruflic 
acid;  in  a  fourth  the  mucous  or  faccholaclic  acid  formed 
is  very  abundant,  whilft  others  do  not  even  fhow  a  (ingle 
trace  of  it.  Some  likewife  difengage  a  great  deal  of  carbo- 
nic acid  gas,  others  decompofe  a  great  quantity  of  nitrous 
acid  during  their  decompofition;  whilft  others,  on  the 
contrary,  fuffer  their  bond  of  compofition  to  be  diflolvcd 
on  the  lead  contaft  of  a  fmall  proportion  of  this  acid. 
It  is  by  thefe  differences  that  the  expert  chemift  may 
judge  of  thofe  which  characterize  the  different  animal 
matters. 

The  muriatic  acid  when  combined  with  heat  and  ap- 
plied to  animal  fubftances  difengages  the  azot  and  hv~ 
drogen  forming  ammonia,  which  by  uniting  with  the 
muriatic  acid  gives  muriat  of  ammonia,  and  hydrogen 
gas  is  likewife  extricated  towards  the  end  of  theprocefs. 

Neither  the  fulphuric  nor  muriatic  acid  aefs  with  fuch 
energy  on  animal  fubftances  as  the  nitric  acid  fufficiently 
concentrated  ;  and.the  reafon  why  azot  gas  is  extricated  in 
the  latter  cafe,  whilft  it  unites  with  hydrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia  in  the  former  two,  is  conjectured  to  arife  from 
the  neceflity  of  heat,  fo  that  the  azot  is  in  (imilar  circum- 
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fiances  as  when  the  animal  fubftance  is  diddled,  in  which 
it  combines  with  the  hydrogen;  one  part  of  the  hydro- 
gen is  obliged  to  take  an  clallic  ftatc. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  with  the  fulphuric  acid 
very  little  carbon  remains,  but  a  large  quantity  of  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  is  obtained  j  whilft  with  the  muriatic  acid, 
fince  there  remains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  carbon, 
it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  very  little  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
difengaged. 

Alkalis,  when  in  their  mild  ftate,  unite  with  animal 
acids,  forming  with  them  peculiar  neutral  falts.  When 
in  their  cauftic  ftate,  Berthollet  affirms,  they  diflblve  ani- 
mal fubftances,  by  which  their  caufticity  is  taken  away  ; 
but  according  to  Fourcroy,  the  difagreeable  putrid  odour 
which  Berthollet  obferved  proves  that  fomething  elfe 
takes  place  befidcs  a  limple  combination.  He  therefore 
concludes,  that  when  animal  matters  are  put  into  a  ftrong 
cauftic  alcaline  ley,  ammonia  and  caloric  are  both  difen- 
gaged  ;  that  ia  proportion  as  this  ammonia  is  formed  the 
animal  matter  lodng  thereby  five  times  a  greater  quantity  of 
azot  than  of  hydrogen,  contains  in  union  with  the  alkali 
much  more  hydrogen  than  before,  and  thus  contracting 
an  oily  character,  it's  alkaline  combination  is  a  real  foap. 
Acids  decompofe  it  and  fcparate  a  concrete  brown  oil  from 
it,  whilft  earthy  and  metallic  iblulions  form  earthy  and 
metallic  faponaceous  precipitations. 

Lime,  barytes,  and  ftrontian  earth  act  in  the  fame 
way,  but  with  lefs  energy. 

The  calces  of  metals  and  metallic  falts  are  likewife 
powerful  cauilics,  but  their  action  confifts  in  parting  with 
their  oxygen  and  forming  a  combui'uon,  for  which,  vide 
Cau flics. 

Alcohol  precipitates  the  albumen  in  the  form  of  a  coa- 
guluni  and  extracts  their  refinous  parts.  Animal  fub- 
ftances,  when  reduced  to  fucb,  a  ftate  as  only  to  have  their 
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Jaime  and  earthy  parts  left,  are  finally  exanrmed  like  other 
(aline  and  earthy  bodies,  which  it  is  perhaps  unneceilary 
to  mention  in  their  general  analyfis. 

Encyclopedia  Methodique,  article  Analyf:. — Berthollet 
fur  la  nature  des  fubftances  animales,  Mem.  de  1'Acad. 
royale,  an.  1784. — Ker's  Dictionary  of  Chemiftry,  1  Part 
p.  186,  104,  195,  Birmingham,  1789. — Lavoifier,  Re- 
flexions fur  la  decomposition  de  l'eau  par  les  fubllances 
vegetales  et  animales,  M_m.  de  l'Acad.  p.  .540,  an.  1786. 
— Of  the  fpontaneous  action  of  concentrated  fulphuric 
acid  on  vegetable  and  animal  fubliances,  bv  Cit.  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquelin.  Nicholfon's  journal,  No.  9.  p.  272. 
Jan.  1786. — Precis  d'obfervations  fur  Panalyfe  animals 
compare  a  l'analyfe  vegJtale,  par  M.  Berthollet.  Jour- 
nal des  Scavans,  T.  28.  p.  272.  Jan.  17S6. 
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In  giving  an  account  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal body,   it  might  perhaps  appear  more  fyftematic   to 
defcribe  them   according  to  the  priority  of  their  forma- 
tion ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  with  refpect  to  a  few. 
Thus  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  fluids  are  formed  before 
the  folids  j  the  folids  before  the  hard  parts  ;  and  the  laft 
before  the  external  parts  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
ceed further  without  much  uncertainty  :  this  rule,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  obferved  as  nearly  as  poffible.     The 
various  ufeful  fluids  of  the  animal  body  appear  to  be  much 
lefs  in  quantity  than  the  folids  ;    and  although  Gaubius, 
as  well  as  Cullen,  was  of  opinion  that  they  are  formed  from 
the  folids,  modern  authors  have  reverfed  the  do6trine, 
and  have  defended  the  old  fyftem  of  Harvey,    by  affert- 
ing,  it  is  from  the  fluid  blood   that  all  the  remaining 
fluids,  as  well  as  folids,  derive  their  origin.     The  ufeful 
$uids  which  have  been  fubmitted  to  chemical  analyfist 
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may  be  divided  into  eggs,  the  blood,  and  its  different 
fecretions. 

?£gs-  Eggs. — It  is  in  the  egg  that  we  mull  look  for  the  com- 

mencement of  vital  organization  ;  bnt  little  is  known  of 
its  developement,  or  the  progrefs  which  the  embryo 
makes  as  it  verges  towards  perfection.  kggs  rnav  be 
diftinguifhed  into  two  different  kinds.  1.  Thofe  defended 
by  a  hard  external  covering,  called  the  (hell,  as  the  eggs 
of  birds.  2.  Thofe  which  are  only  provided  with  a 
tough  membranous  covering,  as  the  eggs  of  different 
makes,  and  fome  of  the  oviparous  quadrupeds. 

The  eegs  of  birds,  which  are  the  only  kinds  that  have 
undergone  any  chemical  inveftigation,  are  compofed  of 
four  parts,  viz.  1.  A  bony  (hell.  2.  A  membranous  pel- 
licle. 3.  The  white  j  and  4.  the  yolk.  With  refpeel; 
to  the  1 .  and  2.  they  will  be  mentioned  amongfl  the  hard 
and  folid  parts. 

The  White       f]JS  wf}jte  or  albuminous  part.     This  part  of  the  egg  is 

Neumarw.  a  thickifh,  tranfparent,  adhefive,  vifcid  fluid.  Neumann 
ranked  it  among  the  gelatinous  fubflances,  a3  poffeffmg 
their  vifcid  and  glutinous  quality,  but  although  like  the 
gelatins  it  is  capable  of  being  efed  as  a  cement  for  glafs 
and  earthen  ware,  he  thought  it  differed  very  materially 
from  the  other  fubftances  of  that  kind,  at  leaft  from  thofe 
extracted  from  the  folid  parts  of  animals,  in  being  not 
foluble  but  hardened  in  boiling  water.  This  coagulation 
by  heat  is  fince  found  to  be  one  of  the  diftinguifhing 
characters  of  the  white  of  the  egg,  by  which  it  forms 
with  feveral  other  animal  matters,  particularly  the  ferum 
of  the  blood,  a  diftincl  genus,  for  which,  vide  albumen. 

prope.ijcs         'fhe   white  of  the  egg   changes  the  fyrup  of  violets 

"  o-reen  from   its  difengaged  foda.     It  is  foluble  in  cold 

water,  although  it  does  not  eafily  mix  with  it,  on  account 

of  its  vifcidity  ;  thus  10  parts  of  water  diffolve  exactly  one 

part  of  white,  and  acids  and  alcohol  precipitate  it  again 
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in  the  form  of  coagula,  as  in  milk.  With  aerated  water 
the  folutioa  is  imperfect,  and  the  white  from  being  per- 
fectly tranfparent  forms  a  few  white  ftreaks,  or  becomes 
turbid,  according  to  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the 
water. 

Water  when  heated  coagulates  the  white,  before  it 
comes  to  the  boiling  point ;  according  to  Fourcroy  this 
takes  place  at  150°,  but  according  to  Leonhardi  at  160° 
of  Fahr\  In  this  ftate  it  has  loft  it's  tranfparencv,  is  of 
a  milk  colour,  and  is  now  entitled  to  the  name  of  white  of 
egg  with  great  propriety ;  it  is  alfo  found  to  be  more  or 
lei's  hard  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied  ;  thus  it 
is  harder  when  boiled  in  fait  than  in  frefh  water,  and  flill 
more  fo  in  oils.  It  has  alfo  loft  fome  of  its  weight,  for 
Hoffmann  informs  us  that  a  hen's  egg  of  2  oz.  1  drachm 
{/.  e.  (hell  little  more  than  1  drachm ;  yolk  I  oz.  and 
white  1  l-  oz.)  on  being  hard  boiled  loft  1  \  drachm,-  whilft 
Neumann  found  that  6  drachms  25  grains  of  this  coagu- 
lated white  afforded,  on  being  exficcated,  only  55  grains. 

Although  pure  albumen  is  not  foluble  in  boiling  water, 
vet  according  to  Fourcroy  the  proportion  of  water  di- 
miniflies  the  tendency  of  the  white  to  coagulation  or  fo- 
lidity,  by  preventing  the  near  approach  of  the  particles  ; 
thus  if  it  be  beaten  with  about  one  half  it's  weight  of 
water  and  then  boiled,  a  much  lefs  hard  mafs  is  obtained 
than  if  none  had  been  ufed ;  and  he  affirms  with  Scheele, 
that  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  greater,  as  for  inftance, 
if  it  be  mixed  with  10  parts,  it  is  even  foluble  in  boiling 
water,  in  which  the  combination  refembles  flcimmed 
milk  or  butter  milk,  a  fluid  formed  for  the  moft  part  of 
water  and  albumen  in  a  particular  ftate,  acids  added  coa- 
gulate it  again  as  in  milk.  When  eggs  are  frelli  laid  they 
are  not  fo  eafilv  coag-ulated  as  others.  White  of  the 
eog  when  left  to  itfeif,  and  expofed  to  a  moift  warm  air, 
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very  fo6il  becomes  thinner  and  thinner  until  it  is  putrid  \ 
it  then  refemblcs  urine  in  fmell. 

The  white  on  being  expofed,  a  few  clays  during  fam- 
ine r,  to  the  fun,  Neumann  found  was  converted  into  a 
dry  and  hard  mafs  refembling  in  confidence  and  tranfpa- 
rencv  yellowiflj  gifm  arabic,  and  when  fm  eared  on  a 
piece  of  paper  or  other  fubl  ance  by  means  of  a  bruflij 
it  gives  it  a  tranfnarent  varrtifh  like  that  gum,  when  dry. 
Neumann  found  that  ten  drachms  of  the  white  was  re- 
duced on  drying  to  <2\  drachms  ;  this  change  and  lofs  of 
weight  is  attributed  to  it's  being  deprived  of  it's  water, 
which  Gartheufei  afiirms  compofes  nine  parts  of  it.  When 
dried  it  is  ftill  folublc  in  cold  water,  and  forms  the 
fame  vifcous  fluid  as  before.  By  diftillation  in  a  water- 
hath  nothing  is  obtained  but  its  water,  and  in  proportion 
as  it  lofes  this,  it  becomes  harder  and  of  a  reddifh  yellowifli 
colour,  and  refembles  horn.  If  it  has  been  previoufly 
coagulated  it  recovers  it's  tranfparency.  Expofed  on  the 
open  fire  in  a  retort,  to  a  ftrong  heat,  there  comes  over 
a  ftinking  empvreumatic  oil  with  a  great  quantity  of  vo- 
latile alkali,  and  a  coal  remains  as  in  other  animal  fub- 
ftances. 

By  fublimation  Deyeux  obtained  a  little  fulphur  from 
it.  Acids  coagulate  it.  Scheele  has,  however,  obferved 
that  very  diluted  acids  diflblve  it  at  the  boiling  point, 
and  it  is  again  precipitated  by  them  in  their  concen- 
trated ftate. 

It  is  cUfiolved  by  cauftic  alkalis  and  lime  water,  and 
precipitated  from  them  again  by  acids  j  as  this  takes 
place  an  hepatic  fmell  arifes,  and  the  vapours  blacken 
filver  and  faccharum  faturni.  Checfe  having  the  fame 
properties,  Scheclc  looked  upon  this  matter  to  be  cheefe 
in  it's  pure  flatc  With  lime  it  forms  a  very  hard  cement. 

Metallic  oxyds,   according  to  Fourcroy,  as   thofe  of 
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mercury  (which  do  not  form  a  very  ftrong  union  with 
oxygen)  thicken  it  on  being  agitated  with  it,  whilft  the 
pxyd  becomes  horn  ;  in  twenty-four  hours  the  white 
was  found  folid,  and  the  oxyd  almoft  black. 

On  dioeftion  with  iron  it  is  faid  to  diffblve  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  it. 

Alcohol  coagulates  it,  but  fooneft  when  warm.   ; 
With   refpecl  to  the  caufe  of  the  coagulation  of  the  Caufe  of 
white   of   the    egg,    there   has    been  feveral   opinions.  0f\he 
Scheele  thought  it  arofe  from  caloric  or  the  matter  of whlle" 
heat.    WafTerbcrg  that  it  arofe  from  being  deprived  of  it's 
water,  as  is  the  cafe  when  it  is  heated  with  alcohol,  at  the 
fame  time  he  thought  a  fpecific  aftringent  power  was  like- 
wife  neceffary.    Fourcroy  is  of  opinion  that  it  arifes  from 
the  combination  of  oxvgen  which  is  favoured  by  the  heat 
produced.     He  divided  the  white  of  an   egg  into  two 
equal  parts,  to  the  one  he  added  a  folution  of  carbonate 
of  potafh,  to   the   other  caullic  potafh,   and  he   found 
that  fulphuric  acid  joined  to  the  firft  produced  no  coagu- 
lation, but  formed  a  thick  coagulum  on  being  added  to  the 
other  ;  hence   he  affirms   that  the   fulphuric  acid  when 
mixed  with  the  liquid  albumen  difengages  a  great  deal  of 
caloric  from  it,  which  by  favouring  the  intimate  combina- 
tion of  the  oxygen,  produces  the  coagulation.     This  ef- 
fect is  ftill  increafed  by  the  cauftic  potafh,  which  unfolds 
much  more  caloric  than  the  white  itfelf  does,  and  be- 
tides by  abforbing  the  fulphuric  acid  and  preventing  it's 
union  with  the  albumen,  the  potafh  proves  that  it  is  the 
impreflion  only  of  the  caloric  that  gives  rife  to  the  con- 
cretion :    when,    on   the   contrary,  the  white  is  mixed 
with  the   carbonate  of  potafh  in  folution,  the  fulphuric 
acid  joined  in  the  mixture,  attacking  the  fait,  difengages 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  takes  away  the  caloric  and  is 
volatilized  to  the  flate  of  gas  ;  the  white  therefore  ought 
not  to  undergo  any  alteration,  and  in  fa&  it  remains 
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Without  being  conciliated.  From  thefc  and  other  facls, 
as  that  of  it's  being  coagulated  by  oxvds,  Fourcroy 
feems  to  fuppofc  oxygen  to  be  the  grand  principle  of 
coagulation  in  the  white.  Againft  this  chemift,  how- 
ever^ Corradori  brings  other  experiments.  He  covered 
the  white  of  a  very  fiefh  egg  with  olive  oil,  and  expofed 
it  to  a  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  found  the  coagulation 
took  place  as  if  in  the  open  air,  although  no  air  had  tha 
Ieair.  accefs  to  it,  or  any  elaitic  air  raifed  the  oil  in  order 
to  efcape,  fo  that  no  decompofiticn  of  the  water  took 
place.  Ke  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  oxvgen  gas  is  not 
even  abforbed  by  the  white.  He  put  fome  white  into  a 
branch  of  a  crooked  tube,  and  plunged  them  into  boil- 
ing water.  The  white  foon  coagulated,  and  the  water 
in  the  open  branch  being  always  at  the  fame  level, 
proved  there  was  no  condenfation  of  air,  and  the  con- 
fdidated  white  had  juit  the  fame  volume  as  when  in  a 
liquid  ftate.  He  remarks,  that  the  coagulation  always 
begins  in  that  part  which  is  the  molt  diflant  from  the 
air,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  His  opinion  is,  that 
it  arifes  from  a  change  produced  by  the  folvent  power  of 
the  caloric,  in  the  difpofmon  of  the  integrant  parts  of 
the  white  to  obey  the  force  of  cohefiom 
Infpiffated  Hatchett  has  made  fome  experiments  on  irifpiffatcd  al- 
bumen. He  informs  us,  that  as  the  albumen  of  the 
blood  is  mixed  with  gelatin  and  fibrin,  and  as  it  is  with 
fome  difficulty  that  the  albumen  can  be  feparated  ex- 
actly from  thefe  fubftances,  he  preferred  that  of  eggs,  as 
being  pure  and  unmixed,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be 
brought  into  a  (late  in  fome  meafure  fimilar  to  fome 
fubftances  which  he  had  examined  (for  which  vide  Bone) 
he  dried  it  after  coagulation,  in  a  veiTel  which  was  heat- 
«tf  to  212  of  Fahrenheit,  until  it  became  perfectly  hard, 
brittle,   vellow,  and  femitranfparent  like  horn. 

1.  After  digeliion  of  a  few  hours,   the  tranfparent 
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horny  pieces  of  albumen  were  foftened,  and  became 
white  and  opake,  exactly  like  albumen  recently  coagu- 
lated. At  the  end  of  eight  days,  the  water  exactly 
refembled  that  afforded  by  quill,  nail,  and  tortoife-fhell; 
for  tanning  principle  had  no  effect,  although  nitro- 
muriatof  tin  produced  a  faint  white  cloud.  The  reverfe 
of  this  takes  place  in  recent  liquid  albumen,  for  if  the 
infufion  of  oak  bark  be  added  to  it  in  that  ftate,  it  im- 
mediately forms  a  precipitate,  and  nitro-muriat  of  tin 
does  not  produce  any  effect  till  fome  hours  have  elapfed. 

2.  By  diftillation,  the  coagulated  dry  femitranfparent 
albumen  afforded  fimilar  remits  to  thofe  mentioned  (in 
the  art.  bone)  as  obtained  from  tortoife-fhell,  &c. 

3.  A  fpongy  coal  of  difficult  incineration  remained. 
That  which  was  foluble  in  water,  and  which  was  by- 
far  the  moil  considerable,  confifted  principally  of  car- 
bonat,  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  phofphat  of 
foda,  the  reft,  as  far  as  fo  fmall  a  quantity  could  be 
afcertained,  proved  to  be  phofphat  of  lime. 

4.  When  ftecped  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  in  about  four 
weeks  the  acid  began  to  be  tinged  vellow,  which  gra- 
dually became  deeper  in  three  months,  however  the 
albumen,  although  lefs  tranfparent,  was  but  little  di- 
minifhed.  The  yellow  acid  folution,  when  faturated  with 
ammonia,  changed  to  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  re- 
mained tranfparent. 

5.  The  albumen,  thus  fteeped,  was  immediately  im- 
merfed  in  ammonia,  which  changed  it  to  a  deep  orange, 
inclining  to  a  blood  red,  and  by  degrees  entirely  diffolved 
it;  the  folution  was  of  a  deep  yellowifh  brown. 

6.  If  the  albumen,  inftead  of  being  immerfed  in  am- 
monia, was  warned,  and  then  boiled  in  diftilled  water, 
it  was  diffolved  and  formed  a  pale  yellow  liquor,  which 
by  evaporation  formed  a  gelatinous  mafs ;  this  being 
diffolved  again  in  boiling  water  was  (like  gelatin)   pre- 

vol.  \.  c 
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cipitated  by  the  tanning  principle,  and  more  (lowly  by 
ni.ro- muriat  of  tin. 

7.  Bv  concentrated  nitric  acid,  or  by  the  dilute  when 
heated,  albumen  was  fpeedily  diilblved  with  much  effer- 
vefcence,  and  a  copious  difcharge  of  nitrous  gas. 

8.  This  folution  was  like  that  of  tortoifc- ftiell  and 
the  other  fubftances  (art.  bone) . 

g.  When  evaporated  it  afforded  fimilar  remits. 

10.  Albumen,  like  tortoife-fhell,  quill,  and  nail,  was 
diflolved  by  boiling  lixivium  of  cauftic  potafh,  and 
formed  animal  foap. 

11.  In  like  manner  alfo  a  confiderable  portion  ot 
ammonia  was  difcharged,  and  if  the  alkali  was  in  excels, 
fome  coal  was  depofited. 

12.  The  animal  foap  obtained  from  albumen,  when 
diflolved  in  water,  yielded  a  precipitate  by  the  addition 
of  acetous  or  muriatic  acid;  and  the  precipitate  was  re- 
diflblved  when  the  acid  was  added  to  excels. 

13.  This  precipitate,  when  collected  on  a  filter,  ap- 
peared more  faponaceous  and  lefs  vifcid  than  that  ob- 
tained from  the  fubftances  art.  bone ;  for  this  precipi- 
tate when  obtained  from  hair,  wool,  and  mufcular  fibre, 
appeared  in  fome  cafes  more  and  in  others  lefs  vifcid,  al- 
though fimilar  in  every  other  property.  When  gently 
healed,  fome  oil  flowed  from  it ;  after  which,  abroun- 
ifh  vifcid  fubftancc  remained,  fimilar  in  it's  properties 
to  that  obtained  from  the  animal  foap  made  bv  tortoife- 
fhell,    &c. 

14.  lie  found  that  infpiffated  albumen,  long  boiled 
with  diuilled  water,  was  apparently  diminifhed  ;  but 
the  water  (like  that  in  which  tortoife-fhell,  quill,  or 
nail  has  been  boiled)  had  acquired  the  property  of  be- 
coming white  and  turbid,  when  nitro-muriat  of  tin 
was  added,  although  it  was  not  changed  by  the  tanning 
principle.     Likewifc   the  water  in  which   albumen,  or 
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lortoife-fhell,  or  nail,  had  been  boiled,  became,  in 
fome  meafure,  putrid,  in  a  few  days,  and  emitted 
an  offenfive  fmell.  He,  however,  does  not  look  upon 
this  as  a  proof  that  any  gelatin  had  been  feparated 
from  thefe  bodies  by  means  of  boiling  water,  but 
rather  that  infpifTated  albumen,  tortoife-fhell,  8cc.  are 
fubftances  really  foluble,  although  in  fo  flight  a  de- 
gree as  to  approach  infolubility ;  and  that,  thus,  the 
prevalent  opinion  has  arifen  concerning  the  infolu- 
bility of  coagulated  albumen  in  boiling  water.  It 
does  not  putrefy  in  it's  infpifTated  femitranfparent 
ftate. 

Albumen,  when  merely  coagulated,  does  not  eafily 
putrify,  for  Hatchett  kept  it,  when  it  was  foft,  while, 
and  coagulated,  in  water  for  a  month,  without  it's  be- 
coming putrid  ;  but  that  which  has  not  been  coagulated, 
out  diluted  with  water,  foon  putrefies. 

Berthollet,  by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid,  extracted 
from  the  white  a  fat  matter,  and  fome  faccharine  acid. 

Yolk. — This  is  a  more  or  lefs  yellow  fluid,  which  in  it's  Yolk. 
frefh  (late  poffefTes  the  central  part  of  the  white,  and  is  of 
a  globular  form.  It  confifts  of  two  parts,  the  one  is  an 
albuminous  matter  refembling  the  white;  hence  it  be- 
comes coagulated  and  hard  by  expofure  to  heat,  acids, 
or  alcohol,  but  lefs  fo  than  the  white.  The  other  part 
is  a  mild  fat  oil,  which  appears  to  exift  in  the  yolk,  in 
the  fame  ftate  as  the  oil  in  the  feeds  of  fome  plants,  and 
it  is  this  oil  that  forms  a  very  ftriking  analogy  between 
the  eggs  of  animals  and  the  feeds  of  vegetables.  On 
this  account  the  yolk  is  not  entirely  foluble  in  water,  like 
the  white,  but  forms  with  it  a  milk  white  fluid,  which  is 
called  an  emulfion,  refembling  that  produced  from  vege- 
table feeds,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  it  diflblves  oily  and 
refinous  bodies,  and  makes  them  mifcible  with  water.  It 
c  2 
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likewife  contains  a  eonfiderable  quantity  of  water,  which 
is  feparated  on  diflillation. 
It's  oil.  To  obtain  this  oil,  there  are  two  ways  :  Firft,  by  ex- 

prefiion.  The  yolk  mull  firft  be  deprived  of  it's  water, 
by  boiling  ;  it  is  then  t©  be  put  into  a  proper  vefTel, 
upon  a  moderate  fire,  and  kept  ftirring  until  it  is  obfervcd 
to  become  fomewhat  fofter,  from  the  exuding  of  the  oil; 
this  is  then  to  be  prefTed  out  from  the  volk,  by  putting 
it,  in  a  little  linen  bag,  between  two  warm  plates  j  by 
thefe  means  Crantz  found  that  fifty  eggs  afforded  five 
ounces  of  oil.  Secondly,  flnce  the  heat  necefifary  for 
roafting  produces  a  change,  and  a  fmell,  Chandelier  has 
found  out  a  method  of  procuring  the  oil  in  a  more  per- 
fect (late,  and  in  larger  proportion,  without  the  aid  of 
fire.  Having  well  beaten  the  yolks,  he  put  from  two  to 
three  drachms  of  rectified  alcohol  to  each,  and  diluted 
the  mixture  with  ten  times  the  quantity  of  water,  in 
which  he  fomctimes  diflblved  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
alum;  he  then  let  it  repofe  twenty-four  hours.  By  this 
method,  from  eight  yolks  he  obtained  six  drachms  of  oil 
of  eggs.  This  oil  is  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  of  a  fomewhat 
thickifh  vifcous  confidence,  mild  and  infipid;  when, 
however,  it  is  procured  by  means  of  heat,  it's  tafte  and 
friiell  are  (lightly  empyreumatic.  It  foon  becomes  fixed 
in  the  cold,  and,  according  to  Hildebrandt,  it  readily 
turns  rancid.  What  remains  of  the  volk  is  albumen, 
from  which,  the  kift  chemift  has  obfervcd,  a  little  gelatin 
may  be  extracted  by  water.  The  yolk,  when  boiled 
"with  cauftic  lixivium  of  potafh,  forms,  according  to  Hat- 
ched, a  pale  olive  coloured  concrete  animal  foap,  which 
when  diflolved  in  water,  and  faturated  with  muriatic 
acid,  is  precipitated  in  the  ftate  of  mere  fat.  By  inci- 
neration, the  yolk  affords  a  fmall  portion  of  thephofphat? 
of  foda  and  of  lime* 
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The  yolk,  from  it's  oily  and  albuminous  nature,  is 

ufed  to  unite  oils,  and  oily  fubftances,  with  aqueous  fluids, 

iSbrming  emulfions,  as  they  are  called  in  medicine  ;  which 

likewife  forms  a  ftriking  analogy  between  eggs  and  the 

feeds  of  mod  vegetables. 

Eggs   are   commonly  preferred  by  packing   them  up  Prefervation 
•  >       of  egg^- 

very  clofe  in  bran,  fand,  fawduft,  and  other  fubftances  that 

do  not  admit  the  free  access  of  air  ;  the  yolk,  however, 
in  thefe  cafes,  fufTers  a  change,  by  becoming  harder. 
Neumann  kept  an  egg  perfectly  fweet  from  May  to  No- 
vember, in  fait  water ;  and  Reaumur  found,  that  eggs 
may  be  kept  perfectly  fweet  for.  years,  by  rubbing  them 
as  foon  as  laid,  with  oil,  or  other  undtuous  fubftances. 

WafTerberg,  examen  chemicum  ovi,  in  the  collecl:. 
Oper.  Med.  Fafe.  ].  p.  184.  Scheele  in  CrelPs  neueft. 
Entd.  T.  viij.  S.  150.  Chandelier  in  Vandermonde's 
Journal  de  Me'decine,  T.  16,  No.  5,  p.  45.  Fourcroy, 
in  the  Encyclop.  Meth.  art.  albumen.  Experiences  et 
Obferv.  touchant  la  Caufe  de  la  Coagulation  de  l'Al- 
bumine,  per  le  Do6t.  Carradori.  Anfangfgrunde  der 
Chemie  von  Hildebrandt,  T.  3,  1794.  Chemical  Ex- 
periments on  Zoophytes,  by  C.  Hatchett,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. 
Phl.Tranf.   1800. 

Blood. — Life,  it  is  well  known,  depends  upon  a  fluid  Blood, 
which  circulates  through  certain  kinds  of  veflels  in  all 
animals,  and  which  the  ancients  very  properly  exprefTed 
by  the  name  of  the  vital  fluid.  This  has  been,  at  all 
times,  the  fubject  of  inveftigation  ;  and  although,  from 
the  important  part  it  a6ts  in  the  general  economy,  by 
carrying  life  and  heat  even  to  the  utmoft  extremities  of 
the  organized  machine,  there  is  no  fluid  which  requires 
o  be  fo  thoroughly  underftood,  or  demands  a  more  fe- 
rious  inquiry ;  the  nature  of  the  blood,  and  the  laws 
that  govern  it's  interior  movements,  in  performing  the 
offices  it  is   defigned  for,   have,  at  prefent,    been   but 

C  3 
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faintly  developed  ;  and  the  influence  it  has  over  the  ani- 
mal machine,  during  the  various  periods  of  ex-iftence, 
.may  be  even  looked  upoilas  entirely  unknown. 
Two  {pecks.  Phyfiologifrs,  from  the  difference  of  colour  of  the 
blood  in  various  animal?,  have  diftinguifhed  it  into  two 
kinds. 

1.  Red  blood,  which  circulates  in  the  arteries,  and 
veins,  and  other  parts,  of  the  mammalia  clafs,  birds, 
amphibious  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  fifh. 

2.  White  blood,  which  is  found  in  the  greater  part  of 
worms  and  infects,  and  has  not  yet  been  Submitted  to 
chemical  anal, (is. 

From  this  difference  of  colour  in  the  blood,  thofe 
animals  whofewiTels  contain  the  red  have  been  deno- 
minated Sanguineous  ;  and  thofe  containing  the  white, 
milky,  or  colourlefs  fluid,  exfanguineous  animals. 

The  name  of  blood  has  likewife  been  ufed  in  a  ftill 
more   extennVe   point  of  view,  and  has  been  beftowed 
upon  that  fluid  which  circulates  in  the  veffels  of  plants. 
Firft  fpe-         The  firft  mentioned  fpecies  alone  has   vet  been  ana- 

biood r  re<  tyfed*  It  's  tne  m§ft  important  fluid  in  the  body,  and 
as  to  it's  component  parts,  whatever  be  the  diverfity  of 
the  animal,  whether  it  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  or 
of  the  water,  or  of  the  air,  nature  feems  to  have  followed 
the  fame  plan  ;  it  therefore  affords  no  characteristic  mark 
whether  it  be  taken  from  the  human  bodv,  a  quad- 
ruped, a  fifh,  or  a  bird  ;  it  always  contains  the  fame 
component  parts.  It  is  Subject,  however,  to  conftant 
variety;  it  differs  greatly,  according  to  the  regions  through 
which  it  paffes  ;  it  is  not  the  fame  in  the  arteries  and  in 
the  veins,  in  the  flomach  and  in  the  region  of  the  liver, 
in  the  mufcles  and  in  the  glands.  It  differs,  according 
to  the  age,  the  fex,  the  temperament,  and  the  ftate  of 
health  and  difeafe.  It  is  this  variable  ftate  of  the  blood, 
changing  in  the  proportions  and   modifications  of  it's 
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conftituent  parts,  every  moment,  even  in  the  fame  fub- 
jeel:,  that  is  the  great  obftacle  towards  arriving  at  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  it's  nature  and  effects,  and  deter- 
mining, by  modern  difcoveries  and  chemical  analyfis,  the 
alterations  it  undergoes  from  the  action  of  difeafe. 

Blood,   as  it  flows  from  the  veflels  of  a  healthy  ani-  J}'s  proper- 

ties* 
mal,  appears   to  be  a  red  homogenous  fluid  ;  but,  exa- 

amined  by  the  microfcope,  fmall  flat  balls  are  difcovered, 
fwimming  in  a  thin,  fomewhat  yellowifh,  liquid  ;  and 
this  is  more  particularly  to  be  obferved  as  it  circulates  in 
the  veins  of  a  living  animal. 

It  differs,    however,   in  colour,   according  to  the  part 
from  which  it  comes;  thus,  in  the  arteries  it  inclines  to 
a  bright  vermilion  colour,   whilft,  in  the  veins,  it  is   of 
a  deep  purple.     Even  in  the  extremities  of  the  fyftem, 
the  blood  of  an  artery  is  red,   and  that  of  a  vein  dark 
coloured  ;  fo  that  furgeons  are  able  to  diftinguifh  arteria' 
from  venous  haemorrhages.    The  blood  coughed  up  from 
the  lungs  is  florid,  whilil  that  of  the  womb,  of  fmufes, 
of  varices,  and  of  all  ftagnant  veins,  is  black  and  offen- 
flve.      The  face  is  livid,  in   apoplexies,    ftrangulations, 
drowning,  in  fits  of  pafiion,  or  coughing,  or  in  any  acci- 
dent  that  interrupts  the  circulation  through  the  lungs. 
The  face  of  a  child   is  completely  black  during  the  pa- 
roxyfm    of   the  hooping   conagh.;  tumours  are  dark  co- 
loured, from   dilated  veins  that  return  their  blood    too 
flowly  ;  and  the  mulberry,   and  other  marks,  which  are 
born  with  us,   are,   according  to  Bell,    fmall  aneurifms 
full  of  ill  oxygenated  blood.     The  menftrual  blood,   that 
of  ecchymofis,  of  aneurifmal  facks,  are  all  black;    and 
the  blood  of  varices  is  fo  very  dark  coloured,  as  to  make 
the  ancients  fuppofe  they  were   filled  with  atra  bills,  or 
black  bile.     With  refpeft  to  it's  quantity,  in  the  human 
fubrcf,    Planck   afierts   that    an   adult    contains  about 
C4 
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twenty-eight  pounds  of  blood  j  four  parts  of  which  are 
allotted  to  the  veins,  and  the  remaining  fifth  to  the 
arteries. 

Blood  is  not  fo  fluid  as  water,  but  has  an  un&uous 
or  faponaceous  feel,  a  fwcetifli,  faline  favour,  and  it's 
aroma  is  fomewhat  urinous,  fatuous,  and  peculiarly  ani- 
mal j  which  aroma  is  foluble  in  air,  water,  and  fpirituous 
liquors. 

It's  fpeciflc  gravity  is  greater  than  diflilled  water, 
being  as  1053,  or  1126  to  1000. 

It's  heat  is  different  in  the  different  orders  of  animals  ; 
human  blood,  and  that  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  is  about 
96  of  Fahrenheit,  or  32  of  Reaumur;  whilft,  in  ovi- 
parous quadrupeds,  ferpents,  and  fifh,  it  is  at  the^  tem- 
perature of  the  medium  they  inhabit.  The  arterial 
blood  is  likewife  warmer  than  the  venous. 

It  unites  with  cold  water,  but  boiling  water  coagulates 
it.  Acids,  when  very  much  diluted,  have  no  eflecl:  upon 
frefh  blood,  but,  when  concentrated,  both  the  mineral 
acids  and  vinegar  coagulate  it,  and  change  it's  red  colour 
to  a  dark  brown. 

According  to  Weber,  the  fixed  and  volatile  alkalies 
change  it's  colour  to  a  beautiful  carmine  red,  without 
any  coagulation ;  they  even  render  it  more  fluid,  parti- 
cularly the  latter.  The  fixed  alkalies,  when  cauftic,  dif- 
folve  it. 

Lime  water  renders  it  more  fluid,  and  increafes  it's  co-* 
lour. 

Neutral  falts,  fuch  as  nitre,  common  fait,  &c.  make  it 
likewife  more  fluid,  heighten  it's  colour  and  retard  it's  coa- 
gulation, whilft  alum  and  fal  ammoniac  coagulate  it. 

Vitriols  of  iron  and  copper,  particularly  the  latter,  arid 
fpirit  of  wine  when  in  a  concentrated  ftate,  likewife  coa- 
gulate it. 

If  blood,    recently  taken  from    a    vein,    and    either 
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purple  or  black,  be  expofed  to  oxygen  gas,  it  changes  to 
a  vermilion  colour,  which  however  gradually  difappears 
and  becomes  again  purple,  and  laftly  black,  and  no 
new  impregnation  can  render  it  red  again.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  arterial  blood,  which  is  of  a  bright  vermilion, 
be  expofed  to  air  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  oxygen, 
i,  c.  to  unrefpirable  gas,  it's  colour  is  gradually  changed 
to  a  purple.  Vide  Refpiration.  VafTali  of  Turin  found 
that  blood  as  it  comes  from  an  artery  or  vein  is  in  a  ftate 
of  pofitive  electricity,  whilfl  excretions,  as  urine,  &c.  are 
in  a  negative  Itate. 

The  blood,  as  foon  as  it  is  efcaped  from  the  vefTels,  Spontuw- 
undergoes  certain  changes ;  if  in  a  ftate  of  repofe,  it  firft  °^  jjf^" 
coagulates  into  a  red  gelatinous  mafs ;  but  it  foon  begins  mofpteift 
to  feparate  into  two  parts.     One  of  thefe,  which  is  red 
and  folid,   is  termed  the  coagulum  or  clot :  the  other  is 
jt  yellowifh  fluid,  called  ferum   or  lymph  9  in  which  ths 
coagulum  fwims. 

If  blood  as  it  comes  from  the  vein  be  put  into  a  vefTel  in  vacuo  or 
void  of  air,  or  filled  with  an  unrefpirable  g^,  it  likewife  gas. 
coagulates,  but  not  fo  fpeedily,  nor  to  that  extent  as  in 
atmofpheric  air,  and  the  colour  is  rather  black  than  red. 
On  the  contrary,  if  recent  blood  be  put  into  a  veffel  con- 
taining oxygen  gas,  the  coagulation  proceeds  rapidly,  and  In  oxygen 
the  colour  is  as  red  or  more  fo  than  if  it  had  been  in  at- 
mofpheric  air.      According  to  Beddoes,   the  refpiring 
oxvgen  gas  haftens  it's  coagulation.    It  likewife  coagulates 
more  quickly  when  allowed  to  flow  flowly  from  a  vein, 
and  in  finall  quantities ;  and  more  flowly  when  extrava- 
fated  in  the  cellular  membrane,  than  when  expofed;  in 
the  laft  case  this  congulation  firft  takes  place  on  the  ex- 
pofed furface,  and  on  the  edges  of  the  diih. 

During  the  coagulation  of  blood,  according  to  Four-  Difengage- 

•-  l        •       •        it  11-  •  r     ■    i      ment  L'f 

croy,  a  quantity  or  caloric  is  unengaged  io  as  to  raile  jt  s  heat, 
temperature  5°, 
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Theroagu-      If  blood  be  flronelv  agitated  bv  anv  mechanical  means 

lation  pic-     ..  °  J  • 

venndby  asit  is  received  from  the  vcffels,  this  fpontaneous  chancre  is 
prevented,  nor  can  it  be  coagulated  afterward?,  accordino- 
to  Weber,  either  by  acids,  or  alcohol,  whilft  the  alkalis 
heighten  it's  colour,  and  give  it  more  or  lefs  tranfpa- 
rency;  it  even  becomes  perfectly  pellucid  and  fluid  on  the 
addition  of  the  aqueous  folution  of  ammonia,  and  it's 
colour  is  changed  to  that  of  the  mod  beautiful  cochineal. 
Agitated  blood  is  likewife  lefs  inclined  to  the  putrid  fer- 
mentation. 

ii'jputre-        Blood  readily  putrefies,    according  to  Weber,  when 

expbfed  to  a  temperature  of  50"1  of  Fahrenheit ;  it  begins 

to  have  a  difagreeable  fmell  on  the  fecondday,  which  in- 

creafes   fo  rapidlv   as    to  be  nearly  infupportable  on  tre 

fourth  ;  the  coagulum  then  Begins  to  change  theferum  to 

a  dafkifh  red  colour,  and  it  finally  becomes  fo  diffolved 

as  only  to  leave  a  few  threads  and  lump?,  and  in  this  ftate 

it  has  a  flrong  fmell  of  volatile  alkali. 

S*pofureto       Blood,  when  expo  fed  to  a  ffentle  heat,  dries  into  a  black 
hear.  l  s 

mafs,  termed  the  extra£t  of  blood.     On  diftillation,  it 

affords  an  infipid  phlegm,  which  quickly  putrefies,  an 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  neutral  ammoniaeal  fait  con  fi  it  - 
ing  of  an  acid,  which  is  moft  probably  thezoonic,  fupcr- 
fatu rated  with  ammonia.  During  this  operation,  the 
blood  becomes  very  intumefcent,  evolves  much  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  pruftic  acid,  and  by  an  execfiive  heat, 
a  thick  irritating firioke  which  isphofphorus  in  a  ftate  of 
combuftion ;  and  there  remains  a  heavy  fpongy  coal  of 
difficult  incineration,  which  when  reduced  to  afhes,  af- 
fords carbonat  and  muriat  of  foda,  phofphat  of  lime,  and 
oxyd.of  iron. 

i    White         Strum,     This   is  a  yellowifh    tranfparent   liquor  of  a 
greenifh  tinge. 

it's  proper-       It  isof  an  adhefive  confiflencc,  has  fcarcely  any  aroma, 
byt  is  fomewhat  falinc  to  the  tafte  j  according  to  Plenck, 
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it  forms  fcarcely  half  of  the  blood.  On  agitation  it  foams 
exceedingly.  ->  * 

The  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  Juntas,  is  to  water  as 
28  to  1. 

It  is  foluble  in  water  to  55°  of  Reaumur,  or  160°  of 
Fahrenheit,  when  it  coagulates.  This  is  however  prevented 
by  dilution  with  Water.  In  a  coagulated  (late  it  is  of  a 
white  colour,  refembling  boiled  white  of  egg  in  odour 
and  confiftence,  and  during  it's  coagulation  a  (lightly 
turbid  liquor  feparates,  which  is  gelatin. 

It  is  to  be  feparated  from  it's  folution  in  water  by 
alcohol. 

It  changes  the  fyrup  of  violets  to  a  green  colour. 

Acids  coagulate  it  when  fufficiently  ftrong,  and  the  li- 
quor remaining  after  filtration  contains  a  neutral  fait 
arifing  from  the  union  of  the  acid  and  foda,  but  in  fmall 
quantity.     It  is  alfo  coagulated  by  alcohol. 

Alkalis  render  it  more  fluid. 

Serum  does  not  decompofe  calcareous  or  aluminous 
falts,  but  it  a&s  with  fufficient  energy  in  the  decompo- 
fition  of  metallic  falts. 

It  blackens  the  metallic  fplendour  of  filver. 

During  it's  coagulation  heat  is  difengaged,  and  the 
caufe  of  it's  taking  this  concrete  form  is  owing,  according 
to  Fourcroy,  to  the  abforption  of  oxygen. 

Coagulated  ferum  is  infoluble  in  water. 

It  is  foluble  in  concentrated  mineral  acids,  which  fo- 
lutions  are  decompofed  by  water. 

Cauftic  alkalis  likewife  diffblve  this  concrete  ferum, 
and  the  folutions  are  decompofed  by  acids. 

By  a  moderate  heat  it  dries  into  a  corneous  mafs. 
Hence  it  appears,    that   coagulated  ferum  is  very  fi- 
milar  to  the  chcefy  part  of  milk. 

If  coagulated  ferum  be  treated  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  Affords 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  nitrous  and  azot  gafes  will  be  obtained,  maliC  aC^ 
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while  the  oxalic  as  well  as  a  fmall  portion  of  malic  acid 
.  will  be  found  in  the  refiduum. 
Puliation.  If  fluid  feruni  be  diftilled  on  the  water  bath,  it  affords 
an  infipid  phlegm,  and  a  coagulum  remains.  On  in- 
creafing  the  heat,  it  intumefces  greatly,  and  produces 
carbonic  acid  gas,  liquid  and  fixed  ammonia,  and  a  thick 
empyreumatic  oil ;  a  large  refidual  coal  remains,  which 
is  with  difficulty  reduced  to  allies,  containing  common 
fait,  carbonat  of  foda,  and  phofphat  of  lime. 
it's  compo-  It  appears  from  the  preceding  experiments,  that  the 
ferum  of  the  blood  is  the  albuminous  part  of  it,  and  that 
it  confifts  of  albumen,  a  little  gelatin,  fulphur,  muriat 
and  carbonat  of  foda,  and  phofphat  of  lime.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  gelatin  is  the  acidifiable  bafis  which  may  be 
changed  into  malic  and  oxalic  acids,  but  the  albumen  is 
the  body  that  by  drv  diftillation  affords  oil,  and  is  chiefly 
diftinguiflied  on  account  of  it's  property  of  coagulation 
by  heat,  on  which  account  the  blood  of  animals  is  ufed 
in  clarification. 

2d.  Coagulum  or  clot.    This  has  likewife  been  called  the 
Crajf amentum.     It  is  compofed  of  two  parts,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  partially  feparated  by  a  fpontaneous 
action,  but  which  may  be  entirely  fo  by  artificial  means, 
v.  Redfe-        If  the  coagulum  be  well  waflied  in  cold  water,  the  red 
wm'  part  is  diffolved  by  it,  to  which  it  communicates  it's  co- 

Jour,  and  there  remains  a  white  fibrous  fubftance  which 
is  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.     The  water  thus  tinged  by  the 
coagulum  contains  in  reality  all  the  colouring  matter  of 
thjg  blood,  and  fince  when  chemically  examined,  it  proves 
nifferenre    to  be  the  fame  as  the  white  feruni,  except  it's  containing 
and  white     a  £rcat  deal  of  iron,  it  may  be  called,  in  order  to  diftin- 
fcrum.         guifh  it  from  the  other,  the  red  ferum.     This  iron  is  to 
be  feparated  from  it  fevcral  ways,  by  incineration,  or  by 
reagents. 
s.Fibrin,         The  fibrous  part  of  the  blood;  or  fibrin,  having  been 
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well  w^ftied  off  the  red  ferum  or  colouring  matter,  is  per-  it's  proper- 
fe&ly  taftelefs,  and  of  a  white  colour. 

It  is  infoluble  in  water. 

Expofed  to  a  moderate  heat,  whether  by  boiling  or  by 
other  means,  it  becomes  hard ;  and  if  this  expofure  be 
fudden,  it  fhrinks  up  like  parchment. 

Cauftic  fixed  alkalis  only  diflblve  it  by  the  acid  of 
ebullition,  and  eauftic  ammonia  has  no  effect  upon  it. 

Acids  diflblve  it,  and  nitrous  and  azot  gafes  are  extri- 
cated during  the  folution,  and  it  is  precipitated  from  them 
by  water  and  alkalis,  in  a  changed  ftate. 

On  dimllation  in  the  dry  way,  it  affords  much  aerated 
ammonia,  and  a  very  thicto  fetid  and  ponderous  empyreu- 
matic  oil.  The  refiduum,  which  is  not  very  bulky,  is 
compact,  heavy,  and  eafy  of  incineration.  The  allies  are 
very  white,  and  contain  neither  foda,  neutral  falts,  nor 
iron,  but  they  afford  pure  lime,  and  phofphat  of  lime. 

Expofed  to  a  moift  atmofphere,  it  very  readily  putre- 
fies, f wells,  and  affords  a  good  deal  of  ammonia. 

In  inflammatory  difeafes,  it  is  partly  feparated  in  the 
blood,  and  covers  the  coagulum  in  the  form  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  tough  cuticle,  commonly  called  the  buffy  coat  of 
the  blood. 

Plence  it  appears  that  the  blood  is  capable  of  being  Proximate 

r  1  •  1  <ni  1  •        r  tv       Parts  oi 

feparated  into  three  parts  :   1.  The  white  ierum.     2.  The  blood. 
red  ferum  ;  and  3.  the  fibrin.     Of  thefe  the  white  ferum 
exifts  in  the  largefl  proportion,  then  the  fibrin,  whilff. 
the  red  ferum  forms  the  fmalleft  portion;  but  they  vary 
in  their  proportions,  according  to  age,  Sec. 

If  thefe  three  proximate  parts  be  reduced  to  the  utmoff.  Remote 
analyfis  of  which  chemiftry  is  capable,  the  remote 
component  parts  confift  of  oxygen,  azot,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  fulphur,  phofphoric  acid,  foda,  lime,  and  iron, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  peculiar  aroma  of  the  blood. 
It  i*  to  thefe  few  ultimate  and  indivisible  parts  that  the 
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analytical  feience  has  been  able  to  reduce  this  rich  and 
wholly  animalized  fluid,  which  appears  to  be  the  pri- 
mitive principle  of  all  animal  fubftances,  and  the  com- 
mon origin  of  all  the  animal  foiids  and  fluids;  and  flnce 
it  conveys,  during  it's  circulation  through  the  veffels  of 
the  fyftem,  the  principle  of  life  to  every  part,  which  on 
being  deprived  of  it  dies,  and  becomes  fubjeft  to  the 
laws  of  fpontaneous  decompofition  or  putrefaction,  the 
ancients  were  right  in  their  aflertions,  that  the  blood  was 
the  vital  fluid. 

Having  given  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  the  blood, 
of  it's  fpontaneous  feparation  into  it's  proximate  compo- 
nent parts,  and  the  effects  that  the  chemical  agents  have 
upon  them,  it  will  be  neceiTarv  to  trace  the  outlines  of 
it's  hiftory,  and  the  chief  experiments  of  the  principal 
authors  who  have  enriched  the  fubjecl:  by  their  difcove- 
riee. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  the  vital  fluid  or 
blood,  which  of  all  the  animal  fluids  is  the  moft  univer- 
fallv  diftr-ibuted  throughout  the  bodv,  was  a  compofitiori  . 
of  the  other  animal  matters  ;  and  Hippocrates,  perhaps, 
from  it's  refemblance  in  colour  lo  that  of  the  mufcles, 
called  it  running  fiefh  ;  but  they  had  not  fupported  their 
Ancient  conjecture  bv  any  chemical  analffis,  and  it  would  have 
remained  as  a  mere  fanciful  opinion,  had  not  modern 
experiments  ascertained,  that  the  ancients  were  not  very- 
far  from  having  atferted  the  truth.  Before  the  time  of 
Rouelle,  very  few  chemical  experiments  had  been  made 
upon  this  fluid,  and  thofe  by  no  means  Satisfactory. 
With  refpect  to  the  changes  it  underwent  on  expofure  to 
By  diitilh-  heat,  they  procured  by  diftillation  a  water  which  they 
idpbiejm."  ca,!cd  f»Hm-  Viedffens  found  thw  phlegm  to  have  very 
little  odour  or  favour,  and  Homberg  having  procured 
fourteen  parts  from  fixteen  of  blood,  thought  that  his  ex- 
periments proved,  on  being  compared  with  others,  that 
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this  proportion  of  water  was  much  lefs  in  plethora,  gout, 
and  fcurvy,  and  increased  in  confumption,  and  a  phleg- 
matic temperament.  On  continuing  the  heat,  Boyle  ob- 
tained an  oily  and  reddifh  fluid,  of  a  bitter  favour,  and 
manifeftly  urinous  nature,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
fpiritusfanguinis,  which  cenfifts  according  to  him  of  vo-  Spiritus 
latile  alkali  diflblved  in  the  above-phlegm.  He  got  rather  m£uinis' 
more  than  fix  parts  from  twenty-four  of  blood.  Grew 
obtained,  after  this  fpirit,  Jal  volatilis  in  a  folid  (late,  of  a  SalvolatHU. 
white  colour,  a  ftrong  and  penetrating  fmell,  and  effer- 
vefcing  ttrongly  with  acid  liquors.  According  toNeedham 
twenty  ounces  of  the  extract  of  blood  contain  about  two 
drachms  of  it,  whilft  Verduc  got  one  part  from  fifty-two 
of  the  extract.  With  this  fait,  but  fomewhat  later,  Boyle 
obtained  a  yellow  oil,  called  the  oil  of  blood,  and  by  a  on  of  blood 
ftrong  heat  a  pitchy  oil  that  efTervefced  with  acids.  This 
oil  was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  fat  part  of  the  blood. 
From  179  parts,  Vieuffens  obtained  four  parts  of  this  oil. 
The  remainder,  after  this  expofure  to  heat,  was  a  fplendid, 
light,  fpongy,  black  dreg,  of  a  faline  and  bitter  tatte,  of 
an  inflammable  nature,  which  Helmont  and  Boerhaave 

ci  the  coil  of  the  blood,  others  the  caput  mortuum;  this  Coa'. 
they  found  to  contain  earth,  marine  fait,   fixed  fait,  oil, 
and  a  very  heavy  oil  which  was  evident  from  the  defla- 
gration, and  reddifh  allies  compofed  of  fait  and  iron  re- 
mained behind.     Hales  likewiie  found  an  aerial  fluid  in  Aerial  fluid. 
blood,  forming  the  33d  part  of  it. 

With  refpeel  to  the  action  of  reagents  on  blood,  it  Aaion  of 
.w  as  aflerted  by  Boerhaave  and  Schwenke,  that  vegetable  rcaiicn  *° 
•acids  made  it  thinner ;  and  by  Eller  and  Courten,  that 
fofiile  acids  made  it  thicker  or  coagulated  it.  According 
to  Bovle,  alkalis  rendered  it  more  fluid,  hence  the  ne- 
cellity  of  taking  acids  to  counteract  it's  fluidity  ;  Quefnai, 
on  the  contrary,  thought  they  thickened  it.  As  to  the 
neutral  Kilts,  Stahl  aflerted  that  nitre  coagulated  blood. 
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Neuniann  in  his  examination  of  this  fluid  obtained  fi- 
milar  refults  by  diftillation  to  thofe  of  his  predecefibrs, 
viz.  an  urinous  fpirit,  a  concrete  fait  and  an  oil.  Lewis, 
who  examined  it  more  minutely  after  evaporation  and  in- 
fpiftation,  found  the  exficcated  blood  to  be  foluble  neither 
in  acid  nor  in  alkaline  liquors,  that  it  communicated  fome 
colour  to  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  and  that  it  was  more 
particularly  a&ed  upon  by  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre.  In 
his  examination  of  recent  blood,  he  found,  that  it  was 
coagulated  by  the  mineral  acids,  and  by  mod  of  their 
combinations  with  earthy  and  metallic  bodies  ;  whilft 
vegetable  acids  and  folutions  of  neutral  falts  produced  no 
coagulation  :  that  it's  fluidity  was  increafed  by  alkalis 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  by  which  it  was  preferved 
from  coagulation:  that  the  fcrum  is  not  fo  much  dif- 
pofed  to  putrefy  as  the  crafTamentum  :  that  it  is  fome- 
what  more  difficultly  congealed  by  cold  than  pure  water  : 
that  it  coagulates  by  a  heat  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
the  human  body  :  and  that  both  this  coagulum  and  the 
infpiffated  ferum  are  very  inflammable  in  the  fire,  and  in- 
foluble  in  water  or  fpirit  of  wine,  in  acids  or  alkaline  li- 
quors. 

Tnftead  of  making,  however,  any  progrefs  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  this  fluid,  the  attention  of  philolbphers  was  taken 
up  in  examining  it's  texture  by  means  of  the  microfcope, 
and  a  variety  of  opinions  was  the  confequence,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  article  red  particles . 

Rouelle  published  his  work  in  1773,  and  fince  this  work 
appeared  to  the  prefent  time  there  is  perhaps  no  fluid  in 
the  animal  body,  that  has  undergone  fuch  a  variety  of  in- 
veitigation,  and  been  fubmitted  to  more  experiments  than 
the  blood. 

As  the  microfcope  was  found  to  be  of  little  ufe,  chemi- 
cal agents  were  reforted  to.  After  having  treated  this 
fluid  bv  f.iiftillaUon,  maceration,  fermentation,  &c.  che- 
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■  rnifls  had  Fecourfe  to  other  methods.  At  fir  ft,  the  fa- 
line  tafte  of  blood  made  them  prefume  that  it  contained 
fome  kind  of  fait,  but  no  one  could  account  for  it's  com- 
ing there.  The  firft  idea  was,  that  it's  fait  or  falts  were  intro- 
duced by  means  of  the  aliments  perfectly  formed,  but  from 
want  of  knowledge,  no  one  fufpefted  that  nature  was  able 
to  produce  them  in  the  animal  as  well  as  (he  had  done  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  :  in  the  determination  therefore  of 
thefe  falts  the  opinion  of  chemifis  was  for  a  long  time 
divided.  Some  fuppofed  that  the  fait  was  the  muriat  of 
foda ;  others  pretended  it  was  an  alkali ;  and  fome  even 
doubted  of  the  prefence  of  thefe  falts,  fince  thofe  who  ad- 
mitted them,  had  obtained  them  only  from  the  refiduum 
of  combuflion,  during  the  lafl  effort  of  the  fire  to  which 
the  blood  had  been  expofed,  whence  they  concluded  that 
they  were  the  produces  of  combuflion,  and  not  component 
'  parts  of  this  fluid* 

There  were  fome  chemifis  who  went  even  farther,  and 
fuppofed  that  an  acid  as  well  as  an  alkali  exifled  in  the 
blood.  Amongft  thefe  particularly  was  Homberg,  who 
afferted  that  this  aeid  does  not  arife  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  diflillation. 

However  fanciful  the  fuppofition  was  of  it's  contain- 
ing an  acid,  it  appeared  however,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  invefligation  of  Haller  and  de  Haeri,  that  dif- 
ferent faline  matters  exifled  in  this  fluid.  It  was  parti- 
cularly to  be  obferved  from  that  of  de  Haen,  that  the 
water  in  which  the  coagulum  had  been  warned  gave  evi- 
dent traces  of  an  alkali,  and  that  exficcated  blood  effer- 
vefced  with  acids,  but  it  feems  that  the  two  chemifis 
doubted  of  it's  exiften.ee.  "  Not  one  experiment,"  fays 
one  of  thefe  celebrated  men,  "  is  there  to  prove  that 
l(  there  exifls  pure  and  difengaged  fait  in  the  blood,  not 
"  one  phenomenon  characteristic  of  acid  or  alkali."  It 
therefore  remained  to  determine  after  the  flight  vefliges 
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of  an  alkali,   of  what  Species  it  was,  hi  what  quantity  it 
was  preient,  and  whether  it  exifted  in  a  free  or  united 
ftate  :  this  was  effected  by  Thouveriel,  but  more  particu- 
larly and  Satisfactorily  by  KoueTIe. 
Rouellc.  Having  made  the  observation,  that  not  only  the  aqueons 

part  of  the  blood  or  fcrum,  but  the  water  of  all  dropfical 
parts  pofferTes  the  lame  properties  as  the  white  of  egg,  of 
being  coagulated  by  moft  acids  as  well  as  by  a  boiling 
heat  ;  likewife  of  uniting  with  water  and  changing  the 
blue  colour  of  violets  to  a  green  in  the  fame  manner  as  it 
a  little  alkali  had  been  put  into  the  water  $  Rouelle  con- 
cluded, that  as  the  water  Separated  from  blood  by  diftilla- 
tion  had  no  effect  on  the  fyrup  of  violets,  except  after  hav- 
ing been  kept  fome  time,  the  property  of  changing  the 
yegetable  fyrup  did  not  proceed  from  any  alkaline  nature 
of  the  fcrum,  or  from  it's  volatile  alkali,  as  fome  writers 
had  fuppofed,  but  from  a  real  difengaged  fixed  alkali. 
He  Supported  this  aflertion  by  the  properties  of  the  more 
or  lefs  coloured  mafs  remaining  after  diflillation  of  blood. 
This  which  is  pulvcrifable,  and  refembles  externally  a  glue, 
but  differs  from  it  by  being  difficultly  foluble  in  water,  is 
found  in  time  to  have  it's  Surface  covered  over  with  a 
cryftallized  Salt,  whilll  the  mafs  has  regained  it's  tenacity 
by  attracting  moilture  from  the  air.  But  he  proved  by 
experiment  that  the  blood  contained  this  uncombined 
alkali  j  for  on  taking  a  quantity  of  Serum  either  of  the 
blood  or  from  a  dropfy,  adding  to  it  twice  as  much  dif- 
tilled  water,  and  then  mixing  a  little  vitriolic  acid  with  it 
and  d;  (tilling  it  to  drynefs,  he  found,  that  on  adding  fome 
boiling  water  to  the  remainder,  and  faturating  the  acid 
liquor,  or  rather  the  Superabundant  vitriolic  acid  with 
chalk,  a  real  Glaufa's  fall  was  obtained.  Inftead  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  he  uk-d  di  [tilled  vinegar,  and  the  confej- 
quencewas  acetated  Soda.  Hence  the  fcrum  contained  mi- 
neral alkali.     In  17  70  Rouelle  publifhed  fome  other  ex- 
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ptriments  on  the  faline  matters  which  the  blood  contain. 
They  were  made  on  that  taken  from  different  animals, 
fuch  as  the  human,  the  ox,  the  horfe,  the  calf,  the  fheep, 
the  pig,  the  afs,  and  the  goat.  In  thefe,  he  proves, 
that  the  calcined  allies  contained  in  the  blood  of  a  healthy 
perfon  afforded  natron  or  mineral  alkali,  common  fait, 
digeftive  fait  in  fmall  quantity,  an  animal  or  calcareous 
earth,  iron  and  a  coal.  He  found  that  thefe  were  in  va- 
rious quantities,  28  or  29  parts  of  alkali  to  16  or  17  of 
the  neutral  falts,  whilfl  the  animal  earth  formed  the  10th 
part,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  was  very  inconfiderable.. 
That  on  diitillation  and  crvftallization  of  the  afhes,  the 
common  fait  was  fir  ft  obtained,  then  the  digeftive,  and 
afterward  the  natron  or  bafis  of  common  fait,  and  that 
the  proportions  of  thefe  were  never  the  fame  in  everv  fort 
of  blood.  Such  are  the  experiments  of  this  celebrated 
chemift  on  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  by  which  he  for  ever 
fixed  the  opinion  of  it's  containing  falts,  fuch  as  foda  and 
the  muriats  of  potafh  and  foda. 

After  Rouelle,  the  next  chemift  of  any  confequence  is  Bucket* 
Bucquet.  He  communicated  his  experiments  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  amongft  which  are  fome  interefting  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  different  alterations  the  blood  under- 
goes in  it's  fpontaneous  decompofition.  According  to 
this  chemift,  the  coagulation  of  the  ferum  or  lymphatic 
part  of  the  blood  is  not  occafioned  by  the  lofs  of  it's 
aqueous  part  or  by  exficcation,  but  is  produced  by  the 
peculiar  action  of  heat.  He  found  that  the  water  of  dif- 
tillation  was  at  firft  taftelefs,  and  did  not  affect  fyrup  of 
violets ;  yet  that  it  was  not  pure,  but  contained  animal 
matter,  fince  it  became  putrid  in  time,  and  changed  the 
fyrup  to  a  green  from  the  volatile  alkali  that  was  extri- 
cated. He  found  that  on  diftilling  the  exficcated  ferum 
it  afforded  a  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  fixed  volatile  al- 
kaline fait  in  large  quantity,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil.,  the 
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greater  part  of  which  funk  beneath  the  fpirit.  The  remain- 
ing coal  was  light  and  fpungy,  and  nearly  filled  the  belly  of 
the  retort,  and  aflbrded  agreat  deal  of  common  fait  and  fixed 
mineral  alkali.  It  was  difficult  of  incineration,  and  con- 
tained an  uncommonly  fmall  quantity  of  iron  when  the 
ferum  was  free  of  any  red  part.  He  Hkewife  found  that 
the  ferum  mixed  in  all  proportions  with  cold  water.  If 
poured  into  boiling  water  one  part  was  coagulated,  whiHt, 
the  other  formed  a  kind  of  union  with  the  water;  he  docs 
not  however  think  it  was  a  perfect  folution,  for  it  remain- 
ed white  and  fomewhat  milky,  and  could  not  be  rendered 
clear  by  repeated  filtration.  If  boiled,  it  fwelled,  and  a 
pellicle  arofe  on  it's  furface  as  is  the  cafe  upon  milk,  and 
the  addition  of  acids  or  alcohol  coagulated  thofe  parts 
that  prevent  it's  tranfparency. 

It  was  Itxongly  difpofed  to  putrefaction,  for  having  cx- 
pofed  a  little  of  it  to  the  air  it  became  putrid  in  fo  fhort  a 
fpace  of  time,  as  to  prevent  his  being  able  to  determine 
whether  it  had  pre vioufly  undergone  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation. 

From  other  experiments  made  upon  it,  it  appears,  di- 
luted acids  coagulated  it,  and  by  filtration  a  fluid  was  fe- 
parated,  which  was  eafily  diflblved  by  the  concentrated 
nitrous  acid  after  having  been  firfl  coagulated  by  it. 
This  folution  was  accompanied  with  a  flrong  effervefcence, 
and  the  difTolved  part  was  precipitated  by  water. 

Alkalis  did  not  coagulate  the  aqueous  lymphatic  part 
of  the  blood,  and  even  the  cauiiic  volatile  alkali  eafily 
difTolved  it  when  coagulated.  This  folution  was  decom- 
pofed  again  by  any  of  the  aeids. 

The  neutral  falts,  whether  with  an  alkaline  or  earthy 
bafis,  had  no  action  on  this  fluid  part ;  butahnoft  all  thofe 
with  a  metallic  bails  caufed  a  confidcrablc  precipita- 
tion. 

With  refpeel;  to  alcohol,  it  has  been  already  obferved 
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that  the  fecond  part,  even  that  which  unites  with  water, 
is  coagulated  by  it ;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumftance  that  the 
lame  coagulated  part  is  capable  of  again  being  diflblved, 
and  in  pretty  confiderable  quantity,  in  water,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  with  that  which  has  been  coagulated  by  acids. 

The  analyfisof  the  forum  being  once  known,  it  remain- 
ed to  examine  the  coagulum,  the  red  colour  of  which  had 
given  rife  to  much  difcuffion,  and  iince  the  inveftigation 
of  the  red  particles  forms  an  £era  in  the  hiftory  of  microf- 
copical  obfervation,  it  is  ncceflary  to  give  fome  account 
of  their  examination. 

The  difcoverv  of  the  red  particles  in  the  blood  was  Red  partis 

c|es. 

made  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  Lewenhoeck  Lewen_ 
was  the  firft  who,  having  expofed  the  leg  of  a  frog  to  the  hoeck. 
lens  of  a  microfcope,  affirmed  that  the  living  blood  con- 
fines of  a  number  of  red  globular  particles  fwimming  in  a 
large  quantity  of  a  tranfparent  liquor.  Elated  with  this 
difcovery,  he  enjoyed  himfelf  in  the  regions  of  fancy, 
and  imagined  that  each  of  thefe  globules  was  compofed 
of  fix  fmaller  ones  packed  together,  that  while  the  fix 
continued  to  adhere,  their  colour  was  red,  but  being  fe- 
parated,  they  became  yellow  and  formed  ferum.  His 
imagination  carried  him  further,  and  he  pretended  that 
each  of  thefe  ferous  globules  confided  of  fix  fmaller  ones, 
which  when  feparated  formed  a  more  fubtile  and  penetrat- 
ing liquor  than  the  ferum  itfelf.  This  theorv,  wild  as  it 
may  feem,  gained  many  admirers  ;  it  was  even  acknow- 
ledged as  founded  on  facts,  ferved  to  advance  other 
theories,  and  gave  rife  to  elaborate  calculations,  which 
now  oply  ferve  to  amufe  the  curious. 

The  great  confidence  which  had  been  given  to  micro- 
fcopical  inveftigation  invited  other  philofophersto  examine 
the  blood,  and  about  themiddleoftheprefent  century  Father  Father  della 
della  Torre,  on  examining  the  red  particles,  found  them  to 
be  of  an  annular  figure,  with  a  perforation  in  the  middle^ 
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and  the  ring  itfclf  to  bo  formed  of  fcrcral  joints.  The 
wonderful  degree  of  magnifying  power,  however,  which 
the  lenfes  he  made  ule  of  were  (aid  'to  poflefs,  rendered 
the  accuracy  of  his  experiments  doubtful,  and  fame  of 
them  having  been  examined  by  the  Royal  Society,  who 
failed  in  making  fo  fuccefsful  an  application  of  them,  the 
credit  of  this  philofopher's  diicovcrics  rcfted  on  his  own 
evidence. 
Hewfon.  To  Father  della  Torre  fuccecded  Ilcwfon,   who  very 

carefully  purfucd  a  fimilar  rout.  He  found,  contrary  to 
Lewenhocck,  that  the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  when 
examined  by  the  microfcope,  were  flat  in  all  animal?,  and 
confequently  improperly  called  globules,  and  that  they 
were  of  very  different  fizes  in  different  animals.  In  man 
they  are  fmall  and  flat  as  a  (hilling,  with  a  dark  fpot  in 
the  centre.  In  order  to  examine  them  with  more  dif- 
tindlnefs,  he  diluted  the  blood  with  freih  ferum,  which 
precaution  having  been  omitted  by  his  predccellbrs,  they 
were  only  able  to  fee  them  very  indillinctly.  As  to  the 
black  fpot,  the  particles  of  the  human  blood  being  very 
fmall,  he  found  it  difficult  to  determine,  whether  it  was  a 
perforation,  as  fome  imagined,  or  not :  but  he  difcovered 
ill  the  frog,  where  it  is  fix  times  larger  than  in  man,  that 
it  was  a  little  folid  body  contained  in  the  middle  of  a 
vcficlc.  Inftead  therefore  of  calling  the  particles  of 
blood  red  globules  he  thought  red  veficks  would  be  more 
proper,  each  particle  being  a  flat  veficle  with  a  little  folid 
fphere  in  it's  centre. 

He  found  the  blood  of  all  animals  contained  vefielcs  of 
this  fort.  In  the  human  and  that  of  quadrupeds  there 
are  millions  of  them,  and  they  give  it  the  red  colour.  In 
infects  they  are  white  and  lefs  numerous  in  proportion. 
He  found  that  their  flat  fhape  was  alterable  by  mixing 
them  with  different  fluids,  and  that  it  is  by  a  determinate 
quantity  of  neutral  fait  contained  in  the  ferum,  \\\a\  this 
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fluid  is  adapted  to  preferve  them  in  their  natural  flat  fhape; 
for  if  mixed  with  water  they  become  round  and  are  perfect- 
ly diflblved,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  little  of  any  neutral 
fait  to  the  water,  they  remain  in  it  without  any  change  of 
form,  or  without  folution  ;  hence  Hewfon  fufpected  the 
fhape  of  thefe  particles  to  be  a  circumftance  of  fome  im- 
portance. He  found  that  on  diluting  the  blood  of  a  frog 
or  toad,  with  the  ferum  of  the  human  blood,  the  particles 
which  are  large  became  flat,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  veflVls  of 
that  animal,  whilft  a  little  water  fir  ft  made  them  round, 
and  then  began  to  diflblye  them ;  a  neutral  fait  gave 
them  their  flat  fhape,  but  if  this  was  not  added,  the  vefU 
cle  was  gradually  diflblved  by  the  water,  and  the  little 
fphere  was  left  alone.  He  found  that  the  particles  in 
the  blood  of  infects,  whether  aquatic  or  earthy,  were  fi- 
milar  in  figure  to  that  of  other  animals,  but  differed 
from  them  in  colour.  Such  are  the  microlcopical  obSer- 
valions  of  this  celebrated  phyfi-ologift. 

A  more  laborious  inveftigation  of  the  figure  and  fize  Cavallo; 
of  thefe  red  particles  has  been  made  by  Cavallo.  He  de- 
fends the  falling  credit  of  Father  del  la  Torre  both  with 
refpect  to  the  inftruments  he  ufed  anil  his  experiments. 
He  docs  not  find  that  any  lenfes  or  globules  of  very  great 
magnifying  power  were  ufed  before  the  time  of  that  phi- 
lofopher,  who  constructed  them  of  wonderful  mlnuteneSs, 
and  at  the  fame  time  clear  and  diltinct,  and  it  is  from  the 
great  difficulty  in  their  construction,  and  in  their  ufe  as 
magnifiers,  that  he  attributes  the  caufes  why  fo  few  have 
repeated  deila  Torre's  experiments,  and  why  mod  of 
them  have  been  unfuccefsful,  which  want  of  fuccefs  has 
thrown  fuch  fufpicions  on  his  experiments  and  observa- 
tions. Cavallo  after  much  trouble  Succeeded  at  laft  in 
constructing  a  few  microfcopical  globules  after  his  method, 
and  having  repeated  his  experiment  on  thefe  globules 
with  an  apparatus  made  exprefsjy  for  fuch  delicate  work, 
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he  found  the  defcription  that  dell  a  Torre  has  given  of  the 
appearances  to  be  very  accurate,  although  his  conjectures 
may  have  been  fometimes  crude  or  miftaken, 

From  the  experiments  of  Cavallo  it  appears,  that  the 
mean  fize  of  the  red  particles  differs  very  little  in  perfons 
nearly  ofthefame  age ;  that  they  differ  fomewhat  in  the  fame 
perfon  ;  and  that  their  figure  is  not  very  circular  :  but  this 
deviation  from  the  circle  is  not  fuch  as  a  flat  circular  fur  face. 
would  aflume  in  it's  different  inclinations  to  the  axis  of 
vifion,  for  the  flat  circular  furface  (according  to  the  rules 
of  orthographic  projection)  muft  appear  either  circular,  or 
elliptical,  or  as  a  ft raight  line,  whereas  this  experimentally 
never  perceived  thefe  red  particles  to  form  ftraight  lines, 
;'.  e.  e.deewife,  and  the  elliptical  figure  they  fometimes 
aflume  is  by  no  means  regular. 

In  an  adult  perfon  he  found  the  diameters  of  the  red 
particles  from  0,0003  to  about  0,0004  parts  of  an  inch, 
and  feldom  fmaller  or  larger.  If  therefore  the  final  left  of 
them  were  fet  in  a  row,  3334  will  be  equal  to  one  inch, 
and  if  the  larger,  about  2500. 

When  thefe  particles  are  magnified  more  than  40  or 
50  times,  and  lefs  than  80  (in  diameter)  they  appear  like 
colourlefs  tranfparent  fpots,  enclofed  within  dark  circles. 

When  magnified  more  than  8 0  and  lefs  than  ]60,  a, 
dark  fpot  appears  in  the  centre  of  each,  refembling  a  dot 
made  on  paper  with  ink.  He  found  that  if  the  reflector 
that  illumines  the  particles,  in  dead  of  being  placed  before 
the  object,  be  fet  on  one  fide  of  the  axis  of  vifion,  fo  that 
the  light  may  be  obliquely  thrown  on  the  object:,  one 
half  of  the  dark  circle  of  each  particle  difappears,  which 
is  that  on  the  fide  oppofite  the  reflector.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  central  fpot  appears  to  change  it's  place.  When 
the  particles  are  magnified  about  QOO  times,  the  central 
fpot  appears  converted  into  a  circle  enclosing  a  tranfparent 
(pace.     The  diameter  of  this  inner  circle  equals  half  of 
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that  of  the  external  one,  but  the  proportion  of  thefe  dia- 
meters, or  the  fize  of  the  internal  circle,  may  be  brought 
to  increafe  or  decreafe  by  the  leaft  alteration  of  the  dif- 
tance  between  the  object  and  the  lens,  and  by  the  fame 
means  the  fpace  within  the  inner  circle  may  be  rendered 
clearer  or  darker  than  that  between  the  two  circles.  The 
pofition  of  the  inner  circle  is  changed  by  the  direction  of 
the  light :  for  if  the  particle  of  blood  be  viewed  through 
a  ftUCTofcopical  globule  of  glafs  directly  facing  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  without  the  intermedium  of  any  lens  or  re- 
flector, the  inner  circle  will  appear  concentric  with  the 
outer  one ;  but  if  the  candle  be  moved  a  little  to  one  fide, 
that  theiight  may  fall  obliquely  on  the  particle  of  blood, 
the  inner  circle  will  be  obferved  to  move  towards  the  op- 
polite  fide,  and  to  acquire  an  elliptical  fhape. 

When  the  particles  of  blood  are  magnified  above  400 
times,  an  imperfect  image  of  the  candle,  which  is  placed 
before  the  micro fcope,  may  be  feen  within  the  inner  circle 
of  each  particle.  Through  a  glafs  globule  of  0,01 8  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  he  has  feen  the  red  particles  magnified 
about  900  times,  in  which  cafe  the  image  of  the  flame 
of  the  candle  could  be  feen  within  the  inner  circle  of 
each  particle  very  clearly,  at  leail  fo  as  to  fliow  to  which 
fide  the  motion  of  the  air  in  the  room  inclined  it.  Al- 
though the  magnifying  power  was  fo  great,  yet  the  an- 
nulus  or  fpace  between  the  two  circles  did  not  appear  to 
be  divided,  except  fome  accidental  fractures  fometimes 
feen  in  a  few  of  the  particles. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  this  ph.ilofoph.er  thinks  that 
the  red  particles  of  the  blood  are  'not  perforated,  but 
that  tfjcv  are  globular,  and  cpmpofed  of  fome  uniform 
fubftancc  much  lefs  tranfparcnt  than  glals.  They  liker 
wife  fhow  that  Hewfon's  idea  of  their  containing  a  cen- 
tral bodv,  or  nucleus  moveable  within  the  external 
fljellj  arofe  from  the  apparent  change  of  place  which  the 
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various  direction  of  the  light  produces  on  the  central 
fpot  or  inner  circle  of  er.ch  panicle. 

On  the  fuppofition  of  thefe  red  particles  being  globu- 
lar, he  expected  to  find  that  globules  of  other  tranfpa- 
rcnt  matter  would  exhibit  the  fame  appearances,  and  his 
expectations  were  in  great  meafure  verified.  The  (hades 
of  difference  he  obferved  between  them  were  ;  Firft, 
that  the  glafs  globule  mowed  a  diftinct,  whilft  the  red 
particle  mowed  an  inch  fti  net  image  of  the  candle  :  Se- 
condly, that  the  inner  circle  of  the  globule  is  much 
fmaller  in  comparifon  with  it's  external  boundary  than 
the  inner  circle  of  the  particle  is,  compared  with  it's  ex- 
ternal one  :  Thirdly,  that  the  annulus  is  uniformly  dark 
in  the  globule,  whereas  in  the  particle  it  is  as  clear  or 
clearer  than  the  internal  furfacc. 

On  examining  thefe  particles  in  the  living  animal,  if 
any  thin  and  tranfparcnt  part,  fuch  as  the  tail  of  a  fmall 
nib,  or  the  membrane  between  the  toes  of  a  frog,  be 
viewed  through  a  good  microicopc,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  them  is  only  perceived  by  the  motion 
of  thefe  red  particles,  which  follow  each  other  at  a 
greater  or  lefs  diftance,  although  in  general,  each  particle 
feems  to  touch,  or  nearly  fo,  the  following  one.  They 
are  never  ken  to  run  into  each  other  and  incorporate, 
and  though  not  very  hard,  they  are  poflefTed  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  confiltency  and  elafticity,  for  in  pafTing 
through  the  very  fmall  veflels,  they  are  frequently  fen 
to  affume  an  elliptical  fhape,  whilft  from  the  fmalleft 
vcflels  they  are  abfolutely  excluded. 

Bv  labour  the  red  particles  may  be  accumulated  in  a 
wonderful  degree  ;  thus,  in  hard-working  people  they 
abound,  and  by  the  excrcife  of  particular  parts  the  fame 
takes  place,  as  in  the  wings  of  thofe  birds  accustomed  to 
fiv,  and  in  the  legs  of  thofe  accuftomed  to  walk  a-great  deal. 
They  arc  numberlefs  in  health  and  in  all  ft  rung  creatures, 
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whilft  in  difeafed   and  weak  animals  they  are  in  fmall 
quantity. 

Cavallo,  on   continuing'  his   experiments  on  the  red 
particles,  found   that  they   lofe  their  fhape  and  are  dif- 
folved  in   certain  fluids,  that  this  does  not  take  place  in 
the  ferum  of  the  blood  or  in  urine,  except  when  left  in 
thefe   fluids   for   feveral  days,  or   when   thefe  fluids  are 
diluted  with  water.     But  water  alone  he  found  to  be  a 
powerful  and  aim  oft  inftantaneous  folvent  for  them,  al- 
though it  may  be  deprived  of  this  property  by  the  ad- 
dition of  common  fait,  or  nitre,  or  of  any  other  neutral 
fait,  as  well  as  by  the  admixture  of  a  very  fmall  propor- 
tion of  the  vitriolic  acid.     He  found   that  the  marine 
acid,  when   much  diluted  with  water,    had  no   folvent 
effect  upon  them,   but  it's  action  deprived  them  of  their 
colour.     Vinegar  is  likewife  a  powerful  folvent,  but  not 
equal   to  water.     He  found  that  when  once  they  were 
dried  or  diffolved  in  water,  they  were  not  capable  by  any 
means  of  renaming  their  former  fhape :   and  it  appears 
that  their  formation  even   in  the  animal  body  is  accorn- 
pliihed  with  great  difficulty,  at  leaft  much  lefs  expedi- 
tioufly  than  that  of  the  other  component  parts  of  the 
blood  j  for  in  thofe  animals  that  have  loft  much  blood, 
although    the    fanguiferous   veffels    are   fpecdily    filled 
with  red  blood,  yet  it  continues  thin  and  pale  for  a  confi- 
dcrable  time,  and  when  examined  bv  the  microfcopc, 
few  red  particles  are  to  be  found  in  it.     This  ingenious 
philofopher  does  not  attempt  to  offer  any  further  conjec- 
tures refpecting  the  nature   and  conftruction  of  thefe 
particles. 

The  next  circumftanee  to  be  confidcred  is  their  colour.  Their  co- 
It  was  fuppofed  by   the  ancients  that  there  was  onlv  one 
kind   of  blood ;  thus  Erafiftratus   taught  that  the  veins 
contained  the  blood,  whilll  the  arteries  onlv  contained 
a  fpirit.     Galen,  however,  fpeaks  of  the  blood  on  one 
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fule  of  the  heart  bring  more  florid  than  on  the  other, 
which  florid  blood  was  the  arterial.  The  celebrated 
Harvey,  and  the  iirft  believers  of  the  circulation,  were 
of  opinion  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
arterial  and  venous  blood,  either  in  colour,  denfity,  or 
in  their  elements.  Some  time  after  Harvey;  when  the 
fubjec.t  of  the  rednefs  of  the  blood  came  to  be  invefli- 
gated,  it  gave  rife  to  many  difputes.  Some  pretended, 
as  the  microfcopifts,  that  it  arofe  from  the  reunion  of  a  ' 
certain  quantity  of  globules,  and  the  colour  difappeared 
on  their  being  divided.  Hoffmann  thought  he  had  found 
the  caufe  in  the  union  of  the  alkali  with  the  fpirituous 
matter,  which  he  fuppofed  to  exift  in  the  blood.  Other 
chemifts  attributed  it  to  different  falts,  and  it  was  ob- 
ferved  bv  Senac,  in  his  work  on  the  heart,  that  falts 
might  augment  it's  red  colour  wiihout  increafing  it. 
After  making  various  obfervations,  he  relates  that  the 
arterial  blood  is  alwavs  of  a  more  red  and  lively  colour 
than  the  venous ;  that  this  colour  is  the  more  exalted  as 
the  action  of  the  arteries  is  the  more  violent ;  that  in 
young  people  it  is  more  red  and  high  coloured  than  in 
old :  and  thefe  '  obfervations  were  fufHcient  for  fome 
authors  to  find  the  caufe  of  the  rednefs  in  the  aclion  of 
the  veflcls,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  globules,  and  in 
the  feparation  of  the  lymph  ;  but  the  numberlefs  objec- 
tions to  which  theie  theories  were  expofed  foon  made 
it  ncceflary  to  form  more  falisfaclory  explanations. 

Several  old  authors  had  obfrved  that  blood,  when 
agitated  in  the  open  air,  immediately  acquired  a  redder 
colour  than  before;  and  this  aft,  which  till  now  had 
not  appeared  to  be  very  interelting,  immediately  fixed 
the  attention  of  phyfiologifts,  and  there  was  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  might  lead  to  the  caufe.  Hewfon,  after 
many  careful  experiments,  announced,  although  it  had 
li  done   before  him,  that  the  combination  of  the  air 
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with  the  blood  was  fufficient  to  colour  this  fluid.  The 
only  difficulty  now  was  to  indicate  what  body  it  was  in 
the  blood,  that  the  air  principally  fixed  upon  in  order  to 
become  the  colouring  principle,  and  this  difficulty  was 
foon  taken  away  on  recollecting  that  the  blood  contained 
iron.  This  difcovery  is  due  to  Badia,  who  is  faid  to  be  iron, 
the  firft  that  found  iron  in  this  fluid,  and  all  opinions 
united  and  agreed  to  confider  the  combination  of  iron 
with  the  air  as  the  caufe  of  the  red  colour. 

Menghini  is  the  chemift  who  appears  to  have  the  belt  Experiments 
followed  the  conftant  and  uniform  track  of  nature,  re- 
lative to  the  diflribution  of  this  metal  in  blood,  the  pre- 
fence  of  which  deprived  of  it's  colouring  part,  is  a  fact 
equally  important  as  the  difcovery  of  a  free  alkali.     Some 
chemifts  fuppofed,    and   amongft  thefe  were   Geoffrov, 
that  this   metal  being  found  in  the  afhes   of  blood  was 
the  effect  of  the  fire ;  others,  as  Lemery,  pretended  that 
it  was  already  formed  in  the  bjood,  and  that  the-fire  only 
expofed  it  by  deftroying  the   bodies  with  which  it  was 
mixed;  whil ft  others  believed  it  to  be  the  production  of 
the  veflejs  in  which  the  combuftion  of  the  blood  had 
been  made.   Amidrt  thefe  doubts  and  conjectures,  Men- 
ghini continued  to  feparate  the  iron  without  the  amfiance 
either  of  calcination,   or  any  inftrument  the  influence  of 
which  might  be  fufpected  :  the  method  he  made  ufe  of 
was  to  dry  fome  blood  by  a  ftove  heat,  and  he  found 
that  the  powder  obtained,  when  expofed  to  the  loadftone, 
became   very  fenfible   to  the  magnetic  impreffion.     He 
found  that  there  was  a  more  confiderable  quantity  in  the 
human  blood   than    in  that   of  quadrupeds,  that,  there 
was  lefs  in  fifli,  and  ftill   lefs  in  that  of  birds:  and   he 
concludes,  that  in  the  animal  body  the  blood  is  the  only 
true  receptacle  for  it,  and  the  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions  which  have  been  Ifiade,  fince  thofe  of  this  learned 
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Italian  chemifl,  have  confirmed  and  developed  the  truths 
that  are  eflablifhed  in  his  works. 

Konelle  had  likewife  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
examination  of  the  coagulum  of  the  blood;  hut  a  prema- 
ture death  interrupted  his  labours,  and  deprived  the 
fcience  of  chemiltry  of  one  of  it's  molt  diftinguiflicd 
votaries.  This  examination,  indeed,  required  both  phy- 
fiological  and  chemical  knowledge,  and  Bucquct,  who 
appears  to  have  united  both  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
duftrv  and  perfevcrance,  is  the  next  author  to  whom 
we  are  to  look  for  information. 
Bueque\  This   phyfician,    whofe   experiments  on   ferum  have 

been  already  related,  has  likewife  made  the  coagulum  the 
fubjeA  of  .his  refcarches. 

The  coagulum,  according  to  this  chemifl,  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  parts,  the  fibrous  matter  and  the  J^nguincous 
globuhs.  He  confidcrs  the  fibrous  matter  as  having  the 
greateft  tendencv  to  become  concrete  of  all  the  circulat- 
ing fluids,  and  he  thinks,  that  when  once  coagulated, 
it  cannot  be  diflolvcd  bv  water.  The  fmallefl  degree  of 
warmth  is  fufficicnt  to  harden  it  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
and  before  it  has  even  loft  it's  moifturc.  It  then  imme- 
diately becomes  of  a  dirty  gray  colour,  diminiflies  in 
volume,  and  becomes  contra6ted  like  parchment.  It 
gives  on  di.fi illation  nearly  the  fame  products  as  the 
ferum,  but  the  remaining  coal  is  much  thicker  and  more 
folid.  If  it  be  well  warned  before  ditlillation,  the  coal 
contains  neither  common  fait  nor  mineral  alkali.  It  is 
much  eafier  incinerated  than  the  coal  from  the  ferum, 
and  it's  very  white  afhes  contain  neither  fait  nor  iron. 

He  found  that  this  fibrous  part  was  not  to  be  diifolved 
by  boiling  water  ;  but  became  rather  hardened  and  of  a 
gray  colour.  It  is  likewife  foluble  neither  in  alcohol,  oils, 
yolk  of  egg,  alkalis,  nor  in  the  cauftic  volatile  alkali, 
which   fo  readily  diilblves  the  coagulum  of  the  ferous 
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part  i  but  is  calily  diffolvcd  by  all  the  acids,  even  by 
vinegar,  and  it  may  be  again  feparatcd  from  them  either 
by  water,  or  mil  better  by  alkalis.  Thefe  properties  are 
very  curious,  and  according  to  this  ehemift,  refemble 
mod  of  the  properties  of  the  glutinous  part  of  flower, 
and  of  the  cafeous  part  of  milk. 

With  refpecl  to  the  red  part  of  the  coagulum,  or  red 
globules,  they  may  be  eafily  feparatcd  from  the  fibrous 
part  by  fimple  lotion,  and  the  tranfparency  of  the  co- 
loured liquor  announces  a  perfect  folution  of  them.  In 
this  Mate  he  thinks  it  differs  very  little  from  the  ferum, 
except  in  colour.  It  is  like  the  ferum  coagulated  by 
heat,  by  acids,  and  by  alcohol,  and  is  foluble  in  volatile 
alkali,  and  affords  the  fame  produces  by  diftillation.  It's 
coal  is  likevvife  equally  light,  contains  common  fait  and 
mineral  alkali,  and  is  of  difficult  incineration.  Ele  has 
however  obferved  that  the  cinder  or  afhes  have  their  brown 
red  colour  from  the  iron  they  contain  ;  it  refembles  the 
colour  of  the  faffron  of  Mars,  and  is  in  large  quantitv. 
In  his  idea,  therefore,  of  the  coloration  of  blood,  he  has 
adopted  the  fentiment  of  Menghini.  He  alfo  believes 
that  the  want  of  colour,  or  the  decoloration.of  this  fluid 
in  certain  chronic  c'ifeafes,  ii  owing  to  the  abfence  of  this 
metal,  and  that  the  colour  is  again  to  be  reftored  by  the 
ufe  of  martial  preparations. 

Although  the  ingenuity  of  chemifts,  particularly  of  sage. 
Bucquet,  had  made  great  progrefs  in  the  examination  of 
the  blood,  they  had  not  found  out  under  what  form  it 
was  that  the  iron  exifted  in  it,  nor  was  there  any  more 
certainty  to  be  collected  from  the  idea  of  Sage,  who  con- 
jectured that  it  was  prefent.  in  a  flate  of  combination  with 
the  phofphoric  acid. 

At  the  time  Bucquet  publifhed  his  experiments  on  this 
important  fubjeCt,  a  revolution  was  preparing  in  the 
fcience  of  chemiftry,  which,  by  adding  new  ideas  on  the 
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compofition  of  bodies,  to  thofe  that  had  been  already 
received,  mull  nccetiarily  conduce  to  the  difcovery  oi 
new  means  to  examine  them.  It  was  in  confequence 
of  this  event  that  cheinifts  began  to  be  convinced,  that 
the  fluid  products  obtained  in  the  receivers,  by  diftilla- 
tion,  were  not  alone  deferving  their  attention;  but 
that,  to  gain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  bodies,  it  was  likewifc  ncceffary  to  direct 
their  examination  towards  the  volatile  and  aerial  parts, 
which  hitherto  had  efcaped  their  obfervation,  or,  at 
leaftj  had  been  very  little  attended  to.  The  knowledge 
which  had  been  attained  by  the  promoters  of  the  new 
chemical  doctrine,  respecting  the  compofition  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  the  difcovery  of  new  gafes,  was  the 
principal  means  which  fome  chemifta  made  ufe  of 
to  explain  certain  facts  which  occurred  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  blood  ;  and  they  more  particularly  ap- 
plied it  in  the  explanation  of  the  eaule  of  it's  red  co- 
lour, as  well  as  of  feveraJ  other  properties  that  charac- 
terize it. 

Having  determined,  pretty  exactly,  the  component 
"parts  of  the  atmofphere,  the  next  circumftance  to  be 
attended  to,  previous  to  the  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  the  oew  method  of  examining  bodies  offers, 
was  to  know  how  this  aerial  fluid  acted  during  refpira-  ■ 
linn,  which  may  be  found,  in  detail,  at  the  article  r<r- 
jpiration. 

During  this  procefs  it  was  faid  that  one  part  of  the 
oxygen,  or  vital  part  of  the  atmofphere,  combines  with 
the  venous  blood,  and  changes  it's  colour  to  a  vermilion  J 
a  fecund  portion  of  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon 
contained  in  the  carbonated  hydrogenous  gas  of  the 
venous  blood,  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  a  third 
part  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the  mucus  of  the  lungs, 
and  this  part,  likewifc,   forms  carbonic  acid  ;    a  fourth 
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part  combines  with  the  hydrogenous  gas  of  the  blood, 
and  forms  water,  which  exhales  during  expiration  j  with 
refpect  to  the  caloric,  which  was  looked  upon  ae  a  ma- 
.1  fnbftance,  one  part  of  it,  which  the  decompofed 
vital  air  contains,  remains  united  with  the  oxygen;  ano- 
ther part  of  the  caloric  enters  into  combination  with 
the  carbonic  acid,  to  form  a  gas,  and  the  third  part 
produces  the  temperature  to  form  the  water,  by  the 
combination  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases. 

The  firft  chemift  who  has  enlarged  our  views  on  the 
nature  of  the  blood,  and  who  examined  it  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  new  fyftem,  is  Fourcroy.  This  ce-  Fourcroy, 
lebrated  chemift  has  opened  a  new  rout  on  this  fubjeft, 
and  he  begins  his  inveftigation  at  the  moment  this  fluid 
flows  from  the  veflels. 

He  found  that,  on  agitating  pretty  brifkly  all  the  parts 
of  the  blood,  as  it  comes  from  the  vefTel  of  an  animal, 
and,  for  fome  fhort  time  after,  it's  coagulation  is  pre- 
vented ;  the  only  fubftance  that  feparates  is  a  fpongy 
matter,  of  a  flocky  appearance,  which  fwims  on  the 
furface.  As  blood  is  ufed  in  feveral  of  the  arts,  this 
method  is  ufed  by  the  butchers  previous  to  their  felling  it. 
He  found  that  blood,  after  having  been  drawn  from  the 
body  of  the  animal,  remains  at  20°  of  the  thermometer.  At 
the  moment  of  it's  coagulation,  according  to  this  che- 
mift, a  quantity  of  caloric  is  difengaged,  which,  by  raifing 
the  temperature  5°,  makes  the  thermometer  be  at  25°. 

Agitated  blood,  the  principles  of  which  have  been  prevent- 
ed from  feparating,  on  cooling  coagulates  at  55°  of  Reau- 
mur. During  this  coagulation,  a  number  of  air  bubbles 
feparate,  which  remain  adhering  to  the  fide  of  the  vef- 
fel ;  likewife  in  the  internal  part  a  number  of  cells  is  ob- 
ferved,  which  muft  have  originated  from  fome  elaftic 
fluid  that  had  been  difengaged.  This  coagulated  mafs 
has  an  odour  and  confidence  very  much  refembling  thofe 
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of  the  white  of  a  boiled  egg,  and  is  of  a  grayifli  pearl  CD- 
lour.  During  this  coagulation  a  milky  or  rather  opaline 
coloured  fluid  is  feparated,  which  froths  very  much  on 
agitation,  and  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green. 

If  this  agitated  blood  be  expofed  to  dephlogifticated  air, 
in  a  very  few  hours  it  becomes  of  a  more  lively  red  than 
before.  A  few  days  after  it  had  acquired  a  beautiful  purple, 
and  on  agitation  it  changed  to  a  beautiful  fcarlet  red 
colour.  Being  ftill  expofed,  it  became  of  a  deep  co- 
lourlike that  of  the  leys  of  wine,  and  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficultv  it  refumed  it's  former  fcarlet  colour  by  agitation. 

The  air  found  to  have  arifen from  itwa9  carbonic  acid  gas, 
that  had  been  formed  from  the  carbon  of  the  blood  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  vital  air.  This  blood  on  expofureto  hydrogen 
gas,  loft  in  a  few  days  it's  natural  colour  and  brilliancy,  and 
was  brown  ;  a  few  days  afterwards  it  appeared  to  have  fe- 
parated  into  feveral  parts  by  undergoing  a  decompofition, 
it  had  an  oily  afpecl,  and  it's  colour  was  purple  refembling 
wine  leys.  Thefc  changes  are  attributed  by  this  chemift 
to  the  abforption  or  difengagement  of  oxvgen. 

Exficcated  blood  being  put  into  a  crucible  and  heated 
by  degrees,  it  became  at  firft  foftened  and  confiderably 
puffed  up  j  there  was  then  extricated  a  great  quantity  of 
very  fetid  greenifh  yellow  fumes,  this  was  fucceeded  by 
inflammation,  and  the  flame  was  white  and  manifeftlv  oily. 
After  the  oil  and  ammonia  had  been  formed  and  difen- 
gaged,  there  was  a  formation  of  pruffic  acid  gas,  eafily 
known  by  it's  odour  refembling  peach  flowers,  and  it's 
property  of  precipitating  iron  blue.  In  about  fix  hours 
the  matter  was  confumed  to  four  -fifths  ;  it  became  fof- 
tened a  fecond  time,  from  the  faline  and  fixed  matters  it 
contained ;  and  there  arofe  upon  it's  furface  a  purple  flame, 
accompanied  with  a  very  thick  fmoke  that  very  fkongly 
irritatedihe  eyes  and  nofe:  this  was  phofphorus  in  a  ftate 
of  combuftion,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  aclion  of 
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the  carbon  on  the  phofphoric  acid.  The  refiduum  afford- 
ed no  foda,  which  blood  is  known  to  contain,  it  having 
been  volatilized  by  the  exceffive  heat :  but  mitriat  of  (oda 
was  found,  and  the  oxyd  of  iron  in  part  reduced,  as  it 
Was  attracted  by  the  magnet  j  it  refembled  that  from  the 
Ifland  of  Elba.  Exficcated  blood  diftilled  in  a  retort,  to 
which  a  pneumatic  apparatus  was  attached,  afforded  at 
firft  a  clear  liquid,  like  water,  then  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
carbonat  of  ammonia,  which  appeared  on  the  fides  of  the 
glafs  in  the  form  of  beautiful  cryftals;  thefe  were  fucceed- 
ed  by  a  fluid  oil,  hydrogen  gas,  and  an  oily  fubftance  of 
the  confiftence  of  butter. 

Befides  the  exact  manner  in  which  this  chemift  had  de-  Bile, 
compofed  blood  by  heat  and  collected  it's  products,  whe- 
ther in  a  fluid,  fixed,  or  aerial  and  gafeous  form,  he  made 
a  very  important  difcovery  of  the  prefence  of  the  bile  in  it, 
which  he  allures  us  was  the  cafei  He  firft  coagulated 
fome  blood  by  boiling  it  in  diftilled  water,  and  the  filter- 
ed liquor  was  of  a  green  colour  and  odour  perfectly  ana- 
logous to  thofe  of  bile ;  when  evaporated  to  the  confif- 
tence of  honey,  it's  bilious  odour  became  very  ftrong, 
and  it's  green  colour  much  deeper.  On  diflblving  this 
extract  again  in  water,  it  gave  it  a  greenifh  colour  and  the 
property  of  frothing  very  much  on  agitation.  This  fo- 
lution  was  precipitated  by  acids  and  alcohol;  the  preci- 
pitate formed  by  the  laft  was  gelatin,  being  foluble  in. 
cold  water.  The  precipitation  by  acids  was  a  real 
decompofition  fimilar  to  that  of  bile  when  treated  by 
thefe  reagents.  Hence  this  product  of  the  blood  pro- 
cured by  a  fimple  procefs  had  all  the  characters  of  the 
bile  of  the  ox,  viz.  it's  odour,  colour,'  bitter  naufeous  fa- 
vour, and  it's  manner  of  being  acted  upon  by  reagents. 
The  difcovery  of  this  fubftance  confirms  one  of  the  ideas 
of  the  ancients  on  the  compofition  of  the  blood. 

It  is  to  the  examination  of  the  ferous  part  of  the  blood  Serum, 
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to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  difcovery  that  Fourcroy 
made  of  the  gelatin  cxifting  in  this  fluid,  where  Rouelle 
and  the  other  chemifts  had  only  found  albumen,  alkali, 
and  neutral  falts.  The  exiftence  of  jelly  in  the  blood,  ac- 
cording to  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  was  out  of  all 
doubt ;  but  from  the  properties  they  attributed  to  it,  it 
appears  they  confounded  it  with  the  lymphatic  matter, 
which  in  fome  c  ire  urn  Ranees  has  really  the  fame  proper- 
ties. Dc  Haeii  was  fo  convinced  of  jelly  in  the  blood, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  how  this  fluid  could  be  with- 
out it,  but  it  was  neceffary  to  give  a  demonftration  of  it, 
and  Fourcroy  engaged  in  it. 

He  found  the  fpeci fie  gravity  of  ferum  to  be  eight  times 
greater  than  water,  that  it  is  eafily  diffolved  by  water  from 
zero  to  the  temperature  of  50  and  55,  at  which  degree  it 
coagulates.  It  was  alfo  coagulated  by  acids  and  alcohol, 
and  heat  was  difengaged  at  the  time.  Serum  put  into  a 
glafs  veflel  of  the  thicknefs  of  one  line,  and  plunged  into  a 
bath  of  diftilled  water,  coagulated  at  60°  of  Reaumur,  the 
barometer  being  at  28  inches.  When  coagulated  it  was 
of  alight  grey  colonr,  it's  confiflcnce  and  odour  very  fi- 
milar  to  the  boiled  white  of  an  egg,  and  had  in  fume  mea- 
fure  it's  favour.  During  the  coagulation  a  liquor  fepa- 
rates  which  is  nightly  turbid,  this  is  gelatin  ;  on  evapora- 
tion, it  becomes  a  trembling  mafs.  In  the  blood  this  li- 
quor is  always  clear,  but  in  the  ferum  always  fomewhat 
opake. 

y  Serum  when  diluted  with  fix  parts  of  diftilled  water  was 
not  coagulated  by  the  boiling  heat,  or  by  evaporation,  to  a 
greater  than  natural  confiflcnce;  but  a  pretty  firm  tranfpa- 
rent  pellicle  appeared  on  it's  furface.rcfembling  that  on 
heated  milk,  fo  well  defcribed  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeux. 
Darcet  and  Scheele  likewife  knew  that  the  addition  of  a  cer- 
tain  quantity  of  water  prevented  the  coagulation  of  ferum  by- 
heat.     Mixed  with  half  or  even  with  twice  it's  weight  of 
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water,  it  coagulates,  and  on  evaporation  carbonat  of  foda 
and  marine  fait  are  obtained  ;  thele  falts  it  appears  are  but 
llightlv  embarraflfed  by  the  portion  of  gelatin  and  albu- 
men that  remain  diffblved  in  this  water,  and  when  the 
liquor  is  ftrongly  evaporated,  they  feparate  on.  cooling. 

The  circumftance  that  appeared  to  Fourcroy  the  mofi 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  was  his  being  able  to  discover 
the  caufe  of  the  coagulation  of  the  albuminous  matter  by 
heat.  Having  obferved  that  the  white  of  the  egg  became 
thick  in  procefs  of  time  by  contact  with  the  air  j 
that  an  egg  that  had  been  kept  a  long  time,  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  have  abforbed  the  air,  was  much  fooner  boiled  or 
hardened  than  a  frefli  egg ;  and  that  the  lafl  never  became 
fo  hard  as  an  old  egg ;  he  concluded  that  the  fixation  of 
oxygen  was  the  caufe  of  this  coagulation,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat  was  neceffary  to  unite  the  albumen 
with  the  oxygen,  the  fame  asit  is  neceliary  in  the  com- 
buftion  of  all  combuftible  matters,  in  the  oxvdation  of 
metals,  &cc.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  thickening 
of  the  lymphatic  liquids  in  the  air,  the  formation  of  the 
white,  thick,  homogenous  and  concrefcible  pus  in  open 
wounds,  and  in  ulcers  of  the  lungs  which  admit  the  air, 
had  been  explained  ;  but  a  direct  experiment  was  required 
to  remove  all  objections.  Several  drachms  of  ferum  were 
therefore  mixed  with  an  oxyd  of  quickfilver  that  had  been 
precipitated  by  potafh  from  the  oxygenated  muriat  of 
mercury;  and  it  was  found  that  in  about  12  hours  the 
oxyd  had  loft  it's  rednefs  and  was  become  black  or  grey, 
which  announced  a  feparation  of  the  oxygen  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  oxyd,  whilft  in  proportion  as  this  took 
place,  the  ferum  was  found  to  thicken,  it  was  even  very 
hard  on  it's  furface,  and  by  agitation  the  whole  became 
perfectly  concrete  and  folid. 

Having  thus  accounted  for  the  coagulation  of  the  albu- 
men, the  curiofity  of  this  chemift  was  next  directed  to 
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compare  the  blood  of  the  human  fcetus  with  that  of  the 
adult.  He  remarked  that  the  blood  which  had  been 
drawn  a  few  hours  from  the  umbilical  cord  of  a  newly 
born  infant  was  coagulated.  The  ferous  part,  which  was 
very  abundant  had  a  red  colour  tinged  with  brown  ;  it 
fenfibly  changed  paper  ftained  with  mallows  to  a  green 
colour;  it  coagulated  at  a  heat  of  5  3°  of  Reaumur,  the 
barometer  being  at  57  inches  8  and  ^  lin.;  but  it  was 
not  fo  folid  as  that  of  the  blood  of  the  ox,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  ferum  remained  uucoagulated.  It  was  not  white 
when  coagulated,  but  being  combined  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  colouring  matter,  this  coagulum  had  a 
brownifh  grey  colour.  The  filtered  liquor  from  this  coa- 
gulated ferum,  diluted  withdiftilled  water,  was  not  fenfi- 
bly troubled  by  lime  water,  hence  Fourcroy  concludes 
that  the  Ierum  of  the  fcetus  contains  no  phofphoric  acid, 

The  coagulum  was  not  fo  folid  4s- that  of  the  adult,  it 
was  of  a  deep  brown  red  colour,  hence  it  does  not  be- 
come fo  completely  red  as  that  of  thofe  who  have  respit- 
ed ;  there  only  appeared  to  be  fome  red  threads  which  va- 
riegated the  furface  of  the  brown  mais,  fo  that  it  feemed 
to  be  veined  with  a  purple  red  on  a  ground  of  a  dark 
brown.  This  coagulum  well  wafhed  with  diftilled  water 
did  not  afford  {  of  fibrous  matter.  The  wafh  expofed  to 
heat  coagulated,  and  the  filtered  liquor  after  having  been, 
evaporated  to  14  mowed  no  figns  of  the  prefence  of  phof- 
phoric acid.  From  thefe  experiments  the  blood  of  the 
human  fcetus  differs  from  that  of  the  adult  in  three  re- 
markable properties  :  1  ft .  It's  colouring  matter  has  a. 
deeper  fhadc,  and  is  not  fufceptible  of  receiving  the  fplcn- 
did  purple  by  the  contact,  of  the  atmofphcric  air;  2d.  It 
contains  no  fibrous  matter  concrefcible  on  cooling)  the 
thick  and  coagulated  portion  inltead  of  it  feems  rather  to 
approach  'to  the  gelatinous  matter  ;  3d.  It  contains  no 
phofphoric  acid.     It  appears  to  this  chemift,  that  the 
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firft  two  characters,  fo  different  from  thofe  obferved  in  the 
blood  of  young  people  and  of  adults,  manifeftly  arifefrom, 
the  fcetus  not  having  refpired,  the  contait  with  the  at- 
mofpheric  air  not  having  yet  modified  the  nature  of  this 
fluid  by  the  caloric  it  affords,  and  by  the  carbon  it  abforbs 
from  it  during  the  act  of  refpi ration.     The  great  difficulty 
of  procuring  this  blood  in  fufficient  quantity  prevented 
this  chemifl  from  purfuing  the  comparative  experiments 
he  defired,    which   are  neceffary  to  render  it's  analyfis  i 
more  exact.     To  this  account  of  the  inveftigation  of  the  Pruifian 
blood  may  be  added  the  curious  fact  of  this  chemifl  hav-  b|"^d'n 
ing  found  real  native  pruffian  blue  in  the  blood  of  a  fick 
perfon,  which  on  expofure  to  the  air  affumed  the  bright- 
eft  blue  colour. 

Having  defcribed  the  principal  part  of  the  labours  of  Parmentier 
the  ancients  and  moderns  on  the  analyfis  of  the  blood,  to 
the  time  that  Fourcroy  placed  the  nature  of  this  fluid  in 
a  new  light,  we  proceed  to  give  the  details  of  the  experi- 
ments of  two  of  his  fucceffors,  Parmentier  and  Deyeux, 
whofe  combined  diligence  and  talents  have  enriched  the 
fubject  with  the  molt  intereiling  facts  and  obfervations. 

Parmentier  and  Deyeux  commencing  their  inveftiga- 
gation  of  the  blood  as  it  comes  from  the  veffels,  ob- 
ferved, that  it  differs  very  little  at  that  time  from  what  it  is 
in  the  living  animal,  but  it  foon  changes  it's  flate,  and  the  Firft 
firft  alteration  is  manifefted  by  the  lofs  of  it's  fluidity,  it's  chanses* 
heat,  it's  odour,  and  it's  homogeneity. 

They  obferved  that  whatever  is  fufceptible  of  altering  Aroma. 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  blood  has  a  Angular  in- 
fluence on  it's  aroma  or  odour.  To  this  may  be  attribut- 
ed the  more  or  lefs  lively  impreflion  a  perfon  receives 
from  this  fluid  as  it  flows  from  the  veffels,  or  on  entering 
a  butcherv,  the  floor  of  which  is  wet  with  the  blood  of  a 
pewly  killed  animal.  This  odour  is  fometimes  fo  ftrong 
-r  !:arcely  to  be  fupported,  at  leaft  by  fome  people,  in-. 
El 
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ducing  a  difpofition  to  fyncope  or  an  inclination   to  vo- 
mit. 

Properties         This   aroma  or  odorous  pri'  ciplc  of   the  blood  had 
**i  it, 

fixed  the  attention  of  the  chemifls,  but  the  only  circum- 

ftances  known  of  it  were,  that  it  is  foluble  in  water,  and 
that  the  fluid  which  holds  it  in  folution  changes,  and  in  a 
fliort  time  contracts  a  putrid  odour.  Prefuming  that  thefe 
were  not  it's  only  properties,  thefe  two  chemifts  endea- 
voured to  inveftigate  it  further ;  and  they  conclude  from 
their  experiments  that  there  is  no  fpirituous  or  inflam- 
flammable  principle  connected  with  the  odorous  part,  as 
fome  authors  have  pretended ;  but  that  thedeletericus  qua- 
lity which  has  been  experienced  upon  refpiring  it  in  lartre 
quantity  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  eiTentially  different 
from  that  produced  by  mofet  and  carbonic  acid  gas;  and 
that  the  means  made  ufc  of  to  detect  the  prefence  of  thefe 
laff.  are  inefficient,  to  eftablifh  the  properties  of  the  gas 
that  efcapes  from  the  blood.  On  examining  it's  nature, 
they  found  the  affinity  of  the  odorous  principle  with  the 
atmofphere  to  be  inferior  to  that  which  it  has  for  wa- 
in union'  ter,  and  that  the  laft  feized  it  with  great  avidity.  They 
Jbheric'ain  ^°°^  uPon  it  to  be  a  compound  body  fufceptible  of  change, 
that  it's  alteration  is  more  Hidden  when  affifted  by  a  warm 
temperature,  and  that  it  is  at  the  moment  this  change 
takes  place  that  the  difarxreeable  odour  is  perceived,  which 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  which  exhales  from  ani- 
mal matter  the  putrefaction  of  which  is  complete,  becaufe 
the  laft  contains  ammonia. 
With  water.  Having  examined  this  odorous  principle  in  combina- 
tion with  the  atmofpheric  air,  they  tried  it  when  in  folu- 
tion in  water!  To  procure  it  in  this  flate,  they  diftilled 
fome  venous  blood  newly  drawn  from  the  ox,  on  a  water 
bath,  and  they  obtained  in  the,  receiver  a  tranfparent  co- 
lourlefs  fluid,  of  an  odour  fimilar  to  what  the  blood  ex- 
iles, and  having  a  difagreeable  naufeous  favour.     This 
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newly  diftilled  fluid  was  not  affected  by  the  ordinary  re- 
agents. Evaporated  on  the  water  bath  it  left  no  refiduum, 
and  on  being  kept  for  fome  time  in  a  well  doled  bottle 
it  became  putrid,  and  lightly  changed  the  fyrup  of  violets 
green.  This  odorous  water  loft  it's  odour  ljkewiie  at  a 
deo-ree  of  heat  capable  of  making  it  fimmer. 

It  is  likewife  foluble  in  alcohol,  but  the  odour  of  this  Withalcp* 
liquor  is  not  at  firft  very  marked,  it  becomes  however  very- 
evident  on  diluting  it  with  water.     Reagents  have  no  ef- 
fect upon  it. 

Thefe  chemifts,   from  the  above  experiments,  are  of  Analogous 
opinion  that  this  odorous  principle  of  the  blood  is  ana-  ,"s  reaorof 
logous  to  the  ejprit  refteur  of  plants,  ftnee  both  of  them  Pla"ts» 
affecl  very  fenfibly  the   organ  of  fmell,  are  volatile,  are 
foluble  in  water  and  jn  alcohol,  and  their  folution  is  not 
fenfibly  a£ted  upon  by  reagents.     The  mod  remarkable 
and  peculiar  property  of  this  odorous  principle,  is  being 
fubje£t  to  a  quick  decompofition,  in  which  ftate  it  ex- 
hales a  difagreeable  and  fometimes  a  putrid  fmell.    They  Witkoifcer 

...  ,_....  .  animal  Tub- 

conclude  however  by  obierving  that  there  is  a  complete  ftai:ces. 
analogy  between  it  and  other  animal  fubftances,  fincc 
milk,  bile,  mufcle,  the  Urine,  &c.  have  each  an  odorous 
principle  which  ferves  to  diftinguifh  them,  and  the  pro- 
perties  of  which  refemble  thofe  of  the  odorous  principle 
of  the  blood.  It  is  in  this  aroma  that  the  firft  alteration 
of  animal  fubftances  takes  place,  to  prove  which  it  is  only 
neceffary  to  obferve  what  paries  in  the  air  and  water  which 
contain  this  principle  in  folution. 

On  repeating  the  experiments  of  Fourcroy,  thefe  che-  No  bile  m 
mifts  found  in  contradiction  to  the  affertion  of  that  che-  tll?  bloo<L 
mift,  that  blood  in  a  healthv  ftate  contains  no  bile,  ei- 
ther in"  it's  ferum  or  coagulum.  They  allow,  however, 
that  it  may  perhaps  be  prefent  fometimes  in  difeaied 
blood,  flnce  it  appears  from  fome  phyficians,  that  the  mu- 
cous and  milky  humours   are  known  fuddenly   to  quit 
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their  organs  to  overwhelm  the  mafs  of  blood  ;  at  the  fame 
time  the  numerous  contradictions  to  be  met  with  in  books 
which,  treat  of  animal  analvfis,  often  arife  from  the  ex- 
periments having  been  made  on  the  fubftances  in  very 
different  ftates,  which  they  are  known  to  undergo ;  an 
inftance  of  which  is  in  the  urine,  for  in  cold  weather  the 
firft  alteration  in  it  is  that  of  acefcency,  whilft  in  hot 
weather  it  is  fcarcelyor  not  at  all  obferved  from  the  alca- 
lefcency  that  fucceeds  it.  This  fhows  how  neceflary  it  is, 
in  order  to  obtain  fimilar  products  from  fimilar  experi- 
ments, to  have  the  fubftances  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
made  always  in  the  fame  flate  and  under  the  fame  circum- 
ftances. 
£t:um.  Many  phyficians  have  endeavoured  to  determine  bv 

different  experiments  the   quantity   of  ferum  contained 
in  the  blood.     Some  have  pretended  that  it's  quantity  is 
nearly  equal  to  half  of  the  whole  mafs  that  comes  from 
the  veins  of  a  healthy  fubject ;  others  have  affirmed  that 
it  forms  only  three  quarters  at  mod.     From  the  experi- 
ments of  Parmentier   and  Deyeux  it  appears,  that  the 
great  difficulty  of  afoertaining  this  fact,  as  well  as  pro- 
curing ferum  in  a  ftate  proper  for  chemical  analyfis,  arifes 
from  the  great  variations  it  admits,  in  it's  cohefion  with 
the  coagulum.     To  obtain  this  ferum  pure,  ;'.  e.  with  the 
colour  that  naturally  belongs  to  it,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
veflel  which  contains  the  blood  be  fet  in  a  place  of  repofe, 
at  leaf!  during  an  hour,  as  the  flighteft  motion  is  able  to 
affect  and  oppofe  the  fcparation  of  this  part.    On  repeated 
examination  of  the  ferum,  thefe  chemifts  found  that  it 
contained  (as  their  predeccfiors  had  proved  before  them) 
water,  albumen,  gelatin,  neutral  falts,  and  mineral  al- 
kali or  foda.  But  it  remained  to  determine,  whether  thefe 
fubftances  are   in  a  combined  ftate,  or  exift  feparately, 
each  of  them  enjoying  their  refpective  properties.     This 
queftion   was  the  more   interefting    to    determine,    as 
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Rouelle,  the  only  chemilt  that  had  been  any  ways  fuc~ 
cefsful,  feems  to  have  increafed  the  incertitude  of  it  by 
concluding,  that  the  falts,  and  efpecially  the  alkali, 
were  not  combined  with  the  other  conftituent  parts  of 
the  blood.  Thefe  chernifts  find  it  difficult  to  conceive 
how  Rouelle  could  make  fuch  a  conclufion,  fince  it  is 
unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fixed  alkali  in  the  fcf  urn, 
tooether  with  the  gelatin  and  albumen,  can  remain  by 
the  fide  of  thefe  two  fubftances  and  circulate  with  them, 
when  experience  proves  that  fixed  alkali  when  mixed  with 
them  increafes  their  folubility. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  if  fome  dephlegmated  fpirit  of  wine 
be  added  to  frefli  ferum,  the  mixture  will  become  imme- 
diately turbid,  and  the  albumen  feparated.  If  very  pure 
alkali  be  poured  on  this  albumen,  it  will  be  diflblved,  and 
the  water  with  which  it  {hall  be  mixed,  will  be  tranfpa- 
jrent. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  proof  of  the  fixed 
alkali  not  being  combined  with  the  albumen  is,  the  ferum 
changing  the  fyrup  of  violets  to  a  green,  a  phenomenon 
which  ought  not  to  take  place,  if  the  pretended  combi- 
nation exifted.  But  it  may  be  anfvvered,  that  there  is  a 
combination  of  the  albumen  and  gelatin  with  the  fixed 
alkali,  in  the  fame  manner  as  there  is  between  oils  and 
the  alkali ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  moft  perfect 
foap  has  the  property  of  changing  the  fyrup  of  violets 
green,  and  nobody  certainly  can  doubt,  but  that  the  fixed 
alkali  in  the  foap  is  combined  with  the  oil. 

It  may  perhaps  be  Mill  objected,  that  any  analogy  be- 
tween the  pretended  combination  of  the  albumen  in  the 
one  cafe,  and  the  foap  in  the  other,  is  fo  much  lefs 
founded,  as  this  laft  matter  foluble  in  water  is  infinitely 
more  fo  in  fpirit  of  wine,  vvhilll  the  folution  of  the  albu- 
men by  the  fixed  alkali  is  not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
this  fluid  decomposing  it.     To  this  objection  thefe  che- 
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mifts  look  upon  the  anfwer  to  be  very  ca!y.  In  cftablim- 
incr  an  analogy  between  the  combination  of  oil  and  alkali 
forming  the  foap,  and  the  combination  of  the  fixed  alkali 
with  the  albumen,  fuch-as  they  fuppofe  it  to  exift  in  the 
ferum,  they  are  far  from  pretending  that  thefe  two  orders 
of  combinations  ought  to  have  a  perfect  refemblance;  for 
it  is  well  known,  that  in  order  for  the  analogy  between 
two  bodies  compared  together  to  be  complete,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  that  the  parts  employed  in  their  formation  be 
abfolutely  the  fame  ;  without  this  condition  there  will  be 
always  a  fenfible  difference,  which  however,  in  other 
refpects,  will  not  prevent  the  cxiftence  of  an  evident  ana- 
logy. Thus  for  example,  if  it  be  faid  that  the  muriatic 
acid  forms  a  fait  with  fixed  alkali,  and  that  this  fame  acid 
iikewife  forms  a  fait  with  calcareous  earth ;  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  a  perfect  analogy  is  intended  to  be  eftablifhed 
between  thefe  two  falts,  fince  one  of  them  is  always  deli- 
quefcent,  while  the  other  eafily  takes  a  concrete  form :  but 
itisnotlefs  true  that  there  exiftsafimilitudc  in  the  manner 
in  which  this  acid  combines  with  the  alkali  and  the  cal- 
careous earth  :  hence  in  this  refpect  there  is  an  analogy 
between  the  two  falts.  It  is  the  fame  refpecting  the  com- 
bination of  the  albumen  with  the  alkali,  fomeof  the  pro- 
perties of  which  differ  from  thofe  of  the  foap  only  by  the 
con'ftituent  parts  of  thefe  two  bodies  not  being  perfectly 
Fixed  alkali  alike.  It  therefore  appears  to  be  proved,  that  the  fixed 
with  the  ai.  alkali  found  in  the  ferum  is  in  a  ftate  of  combination 
with  the  albumen,  and  that  it  does  not  circulate  in  the 
blood  in  a  free  and  ifolated  ftate. 
Themuriatt  This,  However,  cannot  be. fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  with 
„f -poiafhare  the  rriuriats  of  foda  and  of  potafh  that  exifl  in  this  fluid. 
in  a  difen-   Thefe  falts,  that  have  no  tendency  to  combine  like  the 

gaged   ftate. 

alkali,  may  be  looked  upon  to  be  in  a  difengaged  ftate  in 
the  ferum,  hgnce  it  is  only  with  refpect  to  thefe  that  the 
opinion  of  Rouelle  ought  to  be  adopted. 
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From  the  very  ftrid  examination  which  thefe  chemifts  Suipiur. 

made  of  this  albumen,  they  found  .that  independent  of 

the  fixed   alkali  combined  with  it,  it  likewife  contains 

fulptiur,  and  this  difcovery  is  one  of  the  moft  curious 

and  important  that  has  yet  been  made  in  the  analyfis  of 

the  blood. 

To  mow  the  prefence  of  fulphur,  (he  albumen  rauft  be  How  obtain- 
ed, 
heated  in  a  filver  vefTel,  and  being  perfectly  dry,  be  made 

to  undergo  a  degree  of  heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  when  the  part  of  the  veifel  in  contact  with  the 
matter  will  foon  be  feen  to  lofe  it's  metallic  fplendour, 
and  become  of  a  black  colour,  refembling  that  which 
fulphur  produces  when  heated  upon  a  filver  plate.  This 
fulphur  may  be  obtained  apart.  For  this  purpofe,  fome 
of  the  albumen  is  to  be  triturated  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with 
a  few  drops  of  a  well  faturated  folution  of  filver ;  on  di- 
gefting  this  mixture  a  certain  time,  then  heating  it  after 
diluting  it  with  water,  fome  greyifh  threads  will  be  ob- 
ferved,  which,  by  degrees,  will  become  black,  and  will 
form  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  veifel  a  precipitate,  from 
which  it  will  be  eafy  to  extract  the  fulphur  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  In  fliort,  if  fixed  alkali  be  boiled  with  albu- 
men and  water,  a  liquor  will  be  obtained,  which  being 
filtered  and  mixed  with  diftilled  vinegar,  exhales  an  he- 
patic odour,  fufceptible  of  changing  the  colour  and  fplen- 
dour  of  filver. 

With  refpect  to  the  prefence  of  this  fulphur  in  the 
ferum,  and  it's  origin,  different  queilions  may  occur.  Is 
it  the  product  of  animalization,  or  rather  according  to 
thefe  chemifts,  mull  it  not  be  attributed  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  a  body  which  contained  it  already  formed  ? 
Without  engaging  in  any  difcuffion  that  might  lead  from 
the  principal  object,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
the  albumen  of  the  blood  is  far  from  being  the  only  ani- 
mal matter  in  which  fulphur  is  to  be  obtained,  fince  it 
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has  been  extracted  from  the  white  of  the  egg<  it  is  fuf-» 
pefted  to  exift  in  bile,  and  it  is  prefent  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.  It  appears  to  thefe 
chcmifts  very  probable,  that  the  fulphur  which  is  found 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  fluids  is  as  eflential  to 
them  as  their  neutral  (alts,  and  fincc  it  is  conftahtly  found 
in  them  as  well  as  in  ferum,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  their  conflituent  parts. 
Gelatin.  Of  all  the  parts  of  the  ferum,  the  gelatin  which  it  con- 

tains more  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  thefe 
two  chemifls.  It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  Four- 
croy  had  made  it  the  object  of  his  examination,  but  the 
experiments  of  this  learned  ehemifl  being- repeated,  and 
only  affording  infufficient  refults,  new  experiments  were 
neeefTarv  to  procure  it  in  it's  perfect  ftate,  which  was 
Method  of  effected  in  the  following  manner: — About  ten  ounces  of 
abumug  it.  very  pure  fCTUm  were  expofed  t0  tne  }lcat  of  the  water- 
bath  in  a  glafs  bafon,  and  inflead  of  withdrawing  the 
veffcl  immediately  after  coagulation  of  the  lymphatic 
part,  as  is  the  cuftom,  it  was  permitted  to  remain  for 
half  an  hour  longer.  On  examining  the  matter,  it  was 
of  a  white  colour,  and  the  different  parts  that  touched  the 
internal  fides  of  the  veflel  were  ftrewed  with  fmall  cells 
that  contained  a  yellowifh  matter.  On  the  furface  of  the 
coagulated  Ivmph  was  a  thick,  yellow,  tranfparent  fub- 
ftance, having  all  the  appearance  of  a  jellv  ;  half  an 
ounce  of  this  being  feparated,  and  fubmitted  to  different 
experiments,  prefeiited  the  following  properties. 

It  produced  the  fame  efle&S  as  glue  when  taken  be- 
tween the  fingers,  or  extended  upon  paper  ;  it  was  of  a 
mild  favour,  was  readily  diflblved  either  by  the  faliva  or 
by  water;  the  laft  iblution  on  being  expofed  to  a  humid 
:jnd  warm  air,  foon  became  covered  with  a  mouldincfs; 
in  tins  ftate  it  had  a  fomewhat  acid  favour,  and  in  time  it 
became  putrid.     Another  portion  of  this  matter,  expofed 


a  combined 
ftate. 
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in  a  warm  place,  became  dry,  and  formed  on  the  plate 
of  glafs,  where  it  was  extended,  a  tranfparent  layer,  as 
vellow  as  amber,  which  on  being  afterwards  diftilled  on 
a  naked  fire,  afforded  the  fame  products  as  the  jelly  of 
hartfhom.  When  mixed  with  cauftic  foda,  diluted  with 
water,  it  was  foon  diffolved,  the  folution  was  clear  and 
tranfparent,  but  on  attempting  to  feparate  it,  inflead  of 
reappearing  in  the  gelatinous  ftate,  it  was  only  in  the  form 
of  white  flocks.  Having  repeated  thefe  experiments  on 
the  ferum  of  the  blood  of  many  animals,  thefe  chemifts 
were  convinced  of  the  exiflence  of  gelatin  in  the  blood, 
and  that  it  forms  an  effential  conflituent  part  of  this 
fluid. 

They  likewife  obferve,  that  the  gelatin  feparated  in  the  part  of  it  ir 
above  experiment  is  not  the  only  part  that  exifts  in  ffie 
blood.  They  think  it  more  than  probable,  that  another 
portion  is  combined  with  the  cauftic  foda  found  in  this 
fluid,  by  which  combination  it  lofes  it's  peculiar  property 
of  appearing  in  the  form  of  jelly,  and  which  accounts 
for  it's  net  reappearing  with  this  property  in  the  fercfity 
where  it  is  thus  diffolved.     The  gelatin  therefore,  which 

is  manifeft  on  the  fubftance  of  the  furface  of  the  coao/u- 

o 

lated  albumen  is  only  that,  which  not  having  found  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  foda  in  order  to  be  diffolved,  natu- 
rally takes  the  thick  confiftence  which  belongs  to  it  when 
it  is  not  combined  with  a  foreign  body.  This  mode  of 
reafoning  is  fupported  by  the  phenomenon  obferved.on 
the  addition  of  fome  cauftic  foda,  that  had  been  added  to 
lome  ferum  :  for  on  heating  the  mixture,  gelatin  was  no 
longer  obtained,  one  part  of  the  albumen  was  alio  diffolv- 
ed, and  the  coagulum,  inftead  of  being  lulid,  only  became 
of  a  loft  and  pultaceous  confiftence. 

It  now  remains  to  know,  if  the  foda,  the  albumen,  and 
gelatin,  are  in  an  iiblated  ftate,  and  circulate  fo  in  the 
blood  without  beiu<v "combined  :  or  rather  if  the  combi- 
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nation  of  one  part,  of  the(e  fubftances  only  takes  place 
when  the  forum  Is  coagulated  by  heatj  a  circumftan.ee 
rtermine. 
ing  already  proved  the  cxiftence  of  gelatin  in  the 
ferofity,  fhe  next  thing  was  to  find  out  if  the  coagulum, 
as  well  as  the  fibrous  matter  feparately  examined,  would 
equally  afford  gelatin. 

The  analogy  of  the  fibrous  matter  with  the  mufcular 
fubftance,  gave  them  reafon  at  flrft  to  fdppofe  that  gela- 
tin would  be  found  in  it.  For  this  purpofe,  one  pound 
of  fibrous  matter  was  Separated  from  the  blood  of  a  frefh 
killed  animal  by  agitation,  and  boiled  for  about  half  an 
hour  in  diftitlea  water.  The  liquor  was  then  evaporated 
on  the  water  bath  even  to  three  fourths  :  on  cooling,  it 
afforded  no  jellv,  and  expofed  afterwards  to  the  air  in  a 
warm  place,  it  continued  to  evaporate  without  fhowing 
any  gelatinous  matter. 

Thev  were  not  more  fortunate  in  their  examination  of 
(he  coagulum,   from  which  the  ferum  had  been  feparated 
as  much  as  pofiible. 
G«:atin  only      From  thefe  experiments,   it  would   appear  that  the  fe- 
'  rum  is  the  only  part  of  the  blood  that  contains  gelatin, 
and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  it  in  any  other  of  the 
component  parts. 
Differs  in         It  was  likewife  discovered,  that  the  gelatin  is  not  con- 
kloJd.  ftantly  the  fame  in  the  blood  of  all  animals  j  in  the  blood 

of  healthy  people  it  is  found  to  differ  both  in  confidence, 
colour,  and  quantity;  and  equal  differences  are  obferved 
in  the  gelatin  of  the  blood  of  clifcafed  people.  From  the 
firtl  obfervations  which  Parmentier  and  Dcyeux  made  on 
this  fubjecl,  they  were  in  hopes  of  finding,  that  the  (late 
of  the  gelatin  might  be  a  means  of  difcovering  the  nature 
ofthedifeafe :  but  experience  foon  taught,  that  they  were  de- 
ceived ;  for  in  people  labouring  under  the  fame  difeafe,  fome 
afforded  bloud  the  gelatin  of  which  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
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liflence  and  was  in  large  quantity;  others  blood  of  which 
the  gelatin  was  much  fofter  and  in  lefs  quantity.  In 
fhort,  it  would  feetn,  that  it  is  with  the  gelatin  as  with  the 
fibrin  and  albumen,  which  are  never  identic  in  all  indi- 
viduals ;  that  their  peculiar  Hate,  their  nature,  and  their 
quantitv,  depend  on  numberlefs  circumftances  relating 
to  organization,  which  it  is  impoffible  for  the  chemilt 
either  to  appreciate  or  indicate. 

From  the  preceding  experiments,  the  opinion  of  Four-  ^ 

crov  on  the  exiftenCe  of  gelatin  in  the  ferum  of  the  blood 
has  therefore  been  confirmed  by  thefe  chemifts,  and  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  difcovery  may  be  a  means  of 
conducting;  the  phyfiologift  to  the  true  theory  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  mufcular  fibre. 

Blood  that  is  frefh  drawn  from  the  vein  has  it's  furface  Coa^ub-ion 
commonly  covered  with  a  froth,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
diffipated  as  foon  as  formed.     The  blood  infenliblv  lofeS 
in  volume,  and  a  thick  fubftance  is  feen  to  form  around 
the  (ides  of  the  veflel  that  contains  it,  which  proceeds  to 
the  centre  ;  this  confiftence  increafes  until  the  whole  is  in 
a  ftate  fimilar  to  a  jelly.  When  the  coagulum  is  feparated 
from  the  ferum  in  which  it  fwims,  it  is  tender  and  eafily 
divided ;  internally  examined,    it  prefents  a  lamellated 
form,  which  appears  to  indicate  a  fymmetric  arrangement; 
the  external  part  of  the  coagulum  is  of  a  lively  red,  whilft 
thofe  parts  of  it  not  expofed  are  dark  coloured. 
The  caufe  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  when  it  is  Various 

i  r»  rr  i       ■    i  n  i  i     Options  of 

drawn  from  tne  veliels,  tne  circumltances  that  attend,  h'S  caufefr« 
that  accelerate,  retard  and  fufpend,  or  deftroy  this  coagu- 
lation, have  given  rife  to  many  difputes.  It  had  been 
attributed  to  the  cold  the  blood  meets  with  out  of  the 
body,  but  Hevvfon  proved  that  this  was  an  erroneous 
opinion,  and  the  fame  has  been  confirmed  by  Parmentier 
and  Deyeux;  for  having  received  fome  blood  in  two  bot- 
vql.  i.  y 
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tl«r;  one  was  plunged  in  water  heated  to  50°,  the  fecone! 
in  water  at  zero,  and  the  third  expofcd  to  an  atmofphere 
at  1.5° }  but  the  coagulum  was  formed  at  the  fame  time, 
and  in  the  fame  manner,  in  all  the  bottles. 

According  to  Hunter,  the   coagulation  of  the  blood 
takes  place,  although  it  be  preterm!  at  a  degree  of  heat 
equal  to  that  of  the  animal  :  that  it  goes  on  in  the  open 
air,  in  vacuo,   or  in  a  clofed  veiTel.     Neither  repofe  nor 
agitation  prevents  it;  and  this  coagulum  abounds  in  the 
veffels  neareft  to  a  gangrenous  part.     During  it's  coagu- 
lation the  blood  does  not  increafe  in  temperature,  whilft 
all  other  bodies  do  in  paffing  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  itatc, 
but  refills  congelation  longer  than  other  bodies,  and  more 
fo  the  firft  time  than  afterwards.     This  phifiologift  looks 
upon  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  to  be  analogous  to  the 
tonic  contraction  of  the  mufeles  which  takes  place  after 
death,  whilft  the  caufes  that  deprive  the  mufeles  of  this 
tonic  force  likewife  deprive   the  blood  of  the  power  of 
coagulating.     Thefe  caufes  are  the  abfence  or  prefenee  of 
the  vital  principle. 
Xotocca-         Some  have  pretended  that  the  air  occafioned  the  ten- 
honed  by     denev  to  coagulation,  and  that  if  the  blood  be  kept  in  a 
veflel  hermetically  fealed,  the  coagulation  does  not  take 
place.     To  verify  this  affcrtion,   Parmcntier  and  Deyeux 
received  fome  blood  both  from  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
an  animal  into  three  final!  glafs  bottles  of  the  fame  fizc  ; 
one  was  clofed  with  a  ground  glafs   ftopple,  the  fecond 
with  cork,  and  the  third  was  left  open  ;  but  in  all  three 
bottles  the  coagulation  was  found   to   take  place  in   the 
fame  manner,  and  at  the  fame  time. 
orby»eutral      Neutral  falts,  when  mixed  with  blood,  oppofe  it's  coa- 
gulation.    This  was  previouflv  fhown   by  Hewfon ;  but 
fufpecting  that  this  cfTedt  might  be  owing  to  the  agitation 
which  he  recommends  to  give  the  mixture  in   order  to 
favour  the   iolution  of  the   falts,   about   fix  ounce;   ot 
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blood  were  received  in  two  flail;  s,  the  one  of  which  con- 
tained afolulion  of  half  an  ounce  of  fulphat  of  foda,  and 
the  other,  a  folution  of  the  fame  quantity  of  muriat  of 
foda ;  and  the  effect  was,  that  the  mixtures  preferred  their 
fluidity,  and  there  was  no  coagulum  to  beobferved. 

In  order  to  find  out  if  it  was  not  the  denfity  of  the  fluid, 
rather  than  the  action  of  the  different  faline  matters,  that 
prevented  the  approaching  of  the  fibrous  part,  and  con- 
fequenlly  the  formation  of  the  coagulum  ;  fome  blood 
was  received  in  two  veflels,  one  of  which  contained  a 
folution  of  gum  arabic,  and  the  other  a  folution  of  March, 
but  the  coagulation  took  place  in  both  veflels,  whether 
the  liquids  were  hot  or  cold.  Hence  it  appears,  that  this 
coagulation  which  the  blood  undergoes  is  independant  of 
the  action  of  air,  heat,  cold,  or  the  denfity  of  the  li- 
quor. 

The  coagulum,  or  clot,  preferves  it's  confidence  and  The  coagu- 
odour  for  three,  four,  or  five  days,  efpecially  when  the 
veflel  that  contains  it  expofes  but  a  fmall  furiace,  and  is 
placed  in  a  frefh  place;  in  a  warm  temperature,  or  the 
contrary,  it  foon  becomes  fofter,  fuddenly  lofes  it's  con- 
fidence, it's  colour  begins  to  change,  and  at  laft  it  is  ex- 
tremely foetid. 

If  inftead  of  letting  the  coagulum  remain  in  the  ferum, 
it  is  feparated  from  it,  and  placed  in  a  warm  fituation,  it 
becomes  dry  without  fufTering  any  change  ;  in  this  cafe, 
it's  colour  is  of  a  very  deep  red,  and  towards  the  edp-es  it 
acquires  a  femitranfparency.  If  the  coagulum  feparated 
from  the  ferum  be  left  to  drain  for  the  fpace  of  half  an 
hour,  and  be  afterwards  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  water-  Expofed  t© 
bath,  it  becomes  of  a  more  folid  confidence,  and  the  llca" 
liquor  which  drops  from  it  is  in  all  it's  properties  the  fame 
as  the  ferum.  If  the  coagulum  be  put  into  a  certain 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  it  gives  this  fluid  a  milky  hue; 
there  likewife  arifes   at  the  fame  time-  tg  the.  furface  a 
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fcum,  which  is  owing  to  a  portion  of  diffolved  albumen  : 
the  coagulurn  is  then  of  a  brown  colour  and  more 
folid. 

If  the  coagulurn  be  digefted  in  fpirit  of  wine  it  like- 
wife  rncreafes  in  confidence;  but  the  ferum  which  fe- 
parates  contains  no  more  albumen.  On  leaving  the 
alcohol  to  remain  on  the  clot,  it  only  acquires  a  lemon 
colour,  provided  it  has  been  perfectly  dephlegmated, 
and  it's  mixture  with  water  does  not  change  it's  tranf- 
parency. 
Water.  This  is  not  the  cafe  with  water ;  this  ffuid  divides  the 

coagulurn,    becomes  red,    and   remains   tranfparent  for 
many  days;  but  it  infenfibly  becomes  turbid,  and  thefe 
ariie  fome  membranous 
Acids.  Acids  have  more  or  !cf>   action  upon  the  coagulurn  ; 

they  all,  however,  increafe  it's  folidity  by  coagulating 
the  albumen  which  h  (till  contained  in  the  ferum.  To 
this  the  nitrous  acid  is  an  exception,  for  it  appears  to 
bring  about  it's  dilTolution,  whilft  the  phofphoric  and 
fulphuric  acids  change  it  to  a  black.  When  the  coagulurn 
has  been  expofed  to  the  action  of  the  acids,  it  is  no 
longer  foluble  in  water  as  before,  it  us  only  divided  by  it, 
by  which  it's  tranfparency  is  affected. 
A'.Kalis.  The  carbonats  of  potafii   and   ammonia  diffolve   the 

coagulurn.  When  thefe  alkalis  are  in  their  pure  ftate 
(deprived  of  their  carbonic  acid)  they  give  it  a  deep  red 
colour.  This  fpecies  of  folution  may  be  preferved  fome 
time  without  becoming  putrid  or  undergoing  any  change. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  thofc  membranous  pellicles, 
above-mentioned^  fince  it  appears,  that  the  alkali,  on 
combining  with  them,  has  given  them  a  fpecies  of  fa- 
llibility. 
Dlflilied.  If  tnc  coagulurn  be  diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  affords  the 

fame  products  as  other  animal  fubftances,  and  the  car- 
bon which  remains,  contains  iron;  foda,  &c. 
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On  giving  an  account  of  the  property  which  water  has  Fibrin, 
of  diflblving  the  coagulum,  it  was  obferved,  that  there 
always  remains  behind  a  membranous  matter  on  which 
this  fluid  has  no  action.  This  is  eafily  Separated  by  a 
very  fimple  method  ;  it  is  only  neceflary  to  enclofe  the 
coagulum  in  a  piece  of  linen,  and  to  rub  it  between  the 
hands  at  different  times,  in  a  veflel  filled  with  water, 
when  the  foluble  part  will  feparate  by  degrees  and  leave 
a  refiduum,  which  is  the  real  fibrous  matter  of  the  blood, 
and  which  fo  many  authors  have  confounded  with  the 
coagulable  lymph.  It  is  in  large  quantity.  It  is  mofl 
probable  that  this  fibrin  exifts  in  the  coagulum  of  the 
Wood  in  a  ftate  of  extreme  divifion,  and  that  it  only 
takes  the  form  obferved,  on  ufing  the  procefs  already 
defcr.ib.ed  ;  that  is,  by  the  motion  imprinted  on  the  coa- 
gulum by  agitating  it  in  water.  This  idea  appears  to  be 
fupported  by  what  is  obferved  on  agitating  the  blood 
jnft  drawn  from  the  vein,  when  the  fibrous  matter  fe- 
parates  in  large  quantity,  and  adheres  to  the  hands  or 
the  inflrument  made  ufe  of  io  agitate  this  fluid. 

The  manner  of  extracting  the  fibrin,  in  the  above  ex- 
periment, appears  to  Parmentier  and  Deyeux  to  be  of 
ufe  in  explaining  the  manner  in  which  it  feparates 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  living  body.  According  to  the 
greater  part  of  phyfiologifls,  this  matter  is  deftined  for 
the  pux.p ofe  of  forming  and  repairing  the  fubftance  of 
the  mufcles ;  if  this  be  the  cafe,  it  may  b.e  fuppofed, 
that  the  blood,  by  being  in  a  conftant  motion  during 
it's  circulation,  tends  by  fuch  agitation  to  deprive  itfelf 
each  moment  of  it's  fibrous  matter,  and  to  depofit  ;t  in 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,  and  more  or  lefs  fuddenly  ac- 
cording as  it's  motion  is  more  rapid  ;  whether  this  be 
the  cafe  or  not,  it  is  certain,  that  the  fibrin  is  found 
entire  in  the  flefhy  part  of  the  bodv,  and  that  when  it  is 
feparated  from  it,  it  is  not  fenfibly  different  from  that 
f  3 
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which  the  blood  affords  that  has  been  agitated  on  corn- 

injr  from  a  vein. 
Explanation      It  appears,  that  the  influence  of  this   fibrous  matter 
°  the,         on  the  formation   of  the  coaguium,    or  coagulation  of 

coagulation,  o 

the  blood,  has  not  been  fufficiently  attended  to  by 
authors.  Thcfe  chemifts,  however,  arc  of  opinion, 
that  the  property  of  the  blood  to  remain  fluid,  when  this 
matter  has  been  feparated  from  it  by  agitation  or  motion, 
fhould  naturally  incline  a  pcrfon  to  an  opinion  that  it 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  concretion  of  the  fub- 
ftance  that  conftitutes  the  coagulum  ;  and  the  caufe  that 
produces  this  phenomenon  they  attempt  to  explain  in 
the  following  manner,  and  which  appears  to  be  taken 
from  the  explanation  previoufly  given  of  it  by  Hunter, 
or  greatly  refembling  it.  WhiKt  the  blood  remains 
fluid  and  homogeneous,  it  may  be  confidered  as  being 
fiill  endued  with  life  or  vital  motion.  The  fibrous  part 
it  contains,  and  which  is  found  difTeminated  through  it's 
whole  mafs,  enjoys  a  fort  of  irritability  5  but  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diftance  of  time  the  blood  which  contains  it 
has  been  drawn  from  the  veffels,  it  lofes  it's  motion,  in 
fhort,  it  happens  at  the  inflant  the  vital  principle  en- 
tirely leaves  it,  and  it  may  be  confidered  as  in  a  ftate  of 
death,  that  ftill  preferving,  during  fome  feconds,  the 
motion  of  the  palpitation  of  the  expiring  flefh,  it  con- 
tracts, unites  with  a  part  of  the  matter  near  it,  and  re- 
tains and  communicates  to  it  this  ftate  of  trembling 
jolly,  the  external  properties  of  which  have  always  impofed 
upon  the  caufe  of  the  real  formation  of  it. 

Thcfe  chemifts  at  firlt  agreed  with  what  fcveral  an- 
cient and  modern  authors  had  fuppofed,  thar  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  out  of  the  veffels  was  owing  to  the 
cefiation  of  the  natural  heat  ;  and  they  were  willing  to 
adopt  this  opinion  from  obferving,  that  it  is  principally 
when  this  fluid  is  entirely  cool,  that  the  whole  mafs  of 
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blood   is   in  the  form  of  a  coagulum,  and  in   certain 

refpe&s  to  be  compared  with  the  jellies  of  fruits;  butNotaffefted 

the  reflection   of  Hcwfon,  and  further  experience,   par- b>' coid> 

ticularly  from   their  frequenting  the  butchers,  changed 

their  opinion,  and  afforded  them  no  doubt  but  that  the 

blood  in  it's  feparation  and  coagulation  follows  none  of 

the  laws  attending  on  cold  ;  but  that  repofe  and  motion  Bl|t  by  re_ 

are  the  .two  great  means  of  operating  or  preventing  this  Poft; anfi 

decompofition. 

This  is  fupported  by  the  obfervations  of  Hewfon, 
who,  on  examining  the  blood  as  it  flowed  at  different 
times,  found,  that  the  blood  which  came  immediately- 
after  the  opening  of  the  vein  required  more  time  to  co- 
agulate than  that  which  he  received  later.  The  fame 
was  alio  verified  by  thefe  chemifts,  who,  on  attending 
the  butchers,  obferved,  that  the  blood  that  firft  fpouted 
from  the  veffels  of  a  bead  was  very  fluid,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  thefe  veffels  lofe  their  fpring,  and  the  organic 
action  weakens  and  life  efcapes,  the  blood  acquires  more 
confiftence,  and  flows  nearly  coagulated  or  nearly  dead 
when  the  animal  expires  :  that  whatever  be  the  tem- 
perature, the  coagulation  takes  place  at  the  fame  time, 
if  the  motion  and  action  of  faltS  do  not  interfere  imme- 
diately to  deftroy  the  vital  irritability  of  the  fibrous 
matter,  and  kill  it;  if  this  lafl.  be  the  cafe,  the  blood  is 
only  in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  which  no  means  yet  known 
can  recal  to  a  ftate  of  coagulation.  In  thofe  animals 
\vhofe  blood  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  fibrous 
matter,  it's  concretion  is  made  in  a  very  regular  and  uni- 
form manner  ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  ihe  blood  of  the  ox,  the 
coagukim  of  which  is  only  to  be  divided  with  nicety  in- 
certain  directions,  and  always  in  the  form  of  lamella;. 

If  one  or  feveral  of  thefe  be  feparated  from  a  clot  of 
this  kind,  all  the  fa'ine  matter  may  be  feparated  from 
them  by  means  of  ablution  in  water,  whilft  the  fibrous 
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matter,  deprived  of  it's  colour,  remains  alone,  repre- 
ffnting  a  mafs  of  very  delicate  texture.  Such  are  the 
ideas  of  thefe  two  chemifts  0:1  the  formation  of  th$ 
coagulum. 

Their  experiments  were  alfo  repeated   on  the  blood  of 
many  domeftic  animals,  fuch  as  that  of  the  horfe,  fhecp, 
calf,  lamb,  and   pig,  and  they  found,  that  this  fluid  af- 
forded the  fame  produces  in  all.      It  appeared,  that  only 
the  ftate  of  thefe  products  prefented  any  very  fenfible 
difference  ;  for  example,  the  blood  of  the  calf  and  lamb 
always  afforded  a  fibrous  matter,  the  texture  of  which 
was   foft  when   compared   to  the  ox  and  fheep.     The 
ferum  likewife  produced   an  albuminous  matter,  which 
underwent    no    great   decree    of    coagulation   bv   heat. 
They  found,  in  general,  that  the  ftate  of  health,  and 
Acumen     vigour  of  animals,    had  peculiar  influence  on   the  al- 
affeaed  by  bumen  ;  for  on  examining  the  blood  of  difeafed  perfons, 
health  and    jt  0ften  hapoens,  on  comparing  it  with  that  of  healthy 

difeafe.  ...  •  . 

individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  that  very  marked  dif- 
ferences were  to  be  obferved  in  this  fubftance. 
Colouring  The  next  object  which  thefe  chemifts  had  in  view 
was  the  examination  of  the  colouring'  matter.  To  ob- 
tain it,  fome  frefh  formed  coagulum  was  put  into  a  linen 
bajr,  and  wafhed  in  diftijled  water  until  the  fibrous  maN 
ter  was  completely  feparated.  On  heating  the  water  of 
ablution  by  the  water  bath,  there  foon  arofc  a  thick 
matter  of  a  very  deep  red  colour,  which  fwam  in  the 
fluid  that  had  previoufly  held  it  diffolved;  this  being  fe- 
parated by  the  filter,  and  ftrongjy  exprcifed  to  deprive  it 
of  all  it's  humidity,  had  loft  it's  continuity,  was  eafily 
crufhed,  and  was  reduced  to  a  powder  ;  in  this  ftate  it 
had  neither  odour  nor  favour,  and  being  expofed  to  a 
gentle  heat,  it  became  of  a  very  decided  black  colour. 

The  diluted  acids  had  no  action  upon  it,  but  when 
concentrated  they  decompofed  it,  and  reduced  it  to  a  fpe- 
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qics  of  coal,  and  this  is  more  effectually  done  by  the  af- 
iiftance  of  he^t. 

Fixed  and  volatile  alkalis  have  very  little  action  on  it  j  Alkalis. 
but  the  folution  infenfibly  takes  place  when  thefc  alkalis 
are  in  a  cauftic  ftate,  and  affifted  by  heat.  , 

Spirit  of  wine,  digefted  on  this  matter,  was  not  fen-  Alcohol, 
fibly  coloured  by  it. 

Vitriolic  ether  receives  a  yellow  hue  from  this  matter, 
but  foon  lets  it  fall  down,  and  only  preferves  a  flight  yel- 
lowifh  colour,  which  foon  leaves  it. 

The  fame  effect  takes  place  when  this  matter  is  boiled  QJK 
e.  moment  in  fat  oil. 

On  diddling  the  colouring  matter  in  a  retort,  it  af-  DiftiHei 
fords  products  fimilar  to  thofe  which  the  ferum,  fibrous 
matter,  and  the  whole  blood  afford  when    fubmitted  to 
the  fame  procefs. 

From  the  above,  it  appears,  that  this  matter,  which  has  Combine^ 
been  coagulated  by  the  heat,  is  only  the  albumen  of  ^J^^ 
the  ferura  combined  with  the  colouring  part ;  and  it 
may  be  readily  conceived,  that  the  albuminous  matter 
oucht  to  make  part  of  it's  composition,  fince  it  is  in  the 
midft  of  a  fluid  filled  with  albumen  that  the  coagulum 
is  formed,  and  that  this  being  divided  and  left  to  drain, 
affords  a  ferum  fimilar  in  it's  chemical  properties  to  that 
feparated  on  the  formation  of  the  coagulum.  To  prove 
this,  however,  it  is  neceffary  to  ifolate  the  albumen 
from  the  tinging  fubftance  that  colours  it  red  ;  but  the 
experiments  which  thefe  chemifls  made  with  this  view 
were  not  fo  fuccgfsfiij  as  was  expected. 

The  infufficiency  of  chemical  means  gave  reafon  to 
fuppofe  at  firlt,  that  the  rednefs  of  the  blood  was  only 
produced  at  the  inftant  of  combination  of  the  body 
which  gave  the  colour  (although  not  coloured  itfelf) 
with  the  fubftance  of  the  coagulum,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  oxygen  when  added  to  lead  and  mercury  in  mi- 
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mum  and  red  precipitate.    But  tfhis  idea  of  the  coloration*1 

of  the  blood  was  loon  abandoned  by  the  chemifts  ;  for, 
on  consulting  the  opinions  of  different  authors,  they 
found  that  the  opinion  which  attributed  the  caufe  to  the 
iron  this  fluid  contained  had  many  partizans,  especially 
fince  it  has  been  proved,  that  iron  introduced  into  the  ani- 
mal 1\  flcm  in  the  form  of  medicine  Angularly  exalted  the 
colour  of  the  blood,  and  even  reltored  it's  colour  after  it 
had  left  it. 

Iron  in  the  With  rcfpe&  to  this  metal  exifting  in  the  blood,  chc- 
v  Ut  mifts  have  been  more  occupied  in  finding  it  than  in  deter- 
mining with  prccifion  the  ftate  in  which  it  exifts;  but 
•  it's  demonflration  in  this  fluid  is  complete,  as  appears  more  . 
particularly  from  the  experiments  of  Rouelle,  Menghini, 
and  Galeati,  who  limited  thcmfelves  to  one  experi- 
ment, which  proved  that  fire  is  abfolutefy  unnecetTary 
to  detect  it's  prefence,  and  that  it  is  fufficient  to  mix  a 
little  powder  of  nut  galls  with  the  blood  for  it  to  become 
in  lefs  than  48  hours  of  a  deep  black  colour.  Befides,  if 
the  blood  be  expofed  to  a  heat  inferior  to  that  of  boiling 
water,  the  coagulum  preifed  and  dried  in  the  air  gives  un-t 
equivocal  proof  tothe  magnet  of  theexilteneeof  ibis  metal. 

It'scolour         ^   fnrther  examination  of  the  chemical   phenomena 

txpl...  ' 

by it.  arifmg  from  this  fubject  has  given  thefe  chemifts  reafon 

to  think,  that  they  have  found  the  foliation  of  the  problem 
of  the  coloration  of  the  blood,  and  they  explain  it  in  the 
following  manner  : 

Since  iron  exilis  in  the  blood,  it  mutt  be  cither  in  the 
ftate  of  a  metal,  art  oxyd,  or  combined  with  an  acid,  and 
confequentlv  in  a  faline  ftate  5  or  lafllv,  combined  with  a 
body  which,  without  being  acid,  is  capable  of  forming 
with  it  an  union,  which  gives  it  the  property  of  being  fo- 
lublc  in  aqueous  fluids  :  and  it  was  upon  thefe  gr<  unds 
that  thefe  chemifts  directed  their  researches'. 

tfotin  Thev  found  that  iron  cxilts  in  the  blood  neither  in  a 
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matellic  flate  nor  as  an  oxyd  ;  for  on  diluting  fome  Llood 
with  water  and  preffing  the  liquor  through  a  filter,  or 
keeping  it  in  a  frcili  and  tranquil  place,  they  found  no 
iron  either  on  the  filter  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  vclTel, 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  cafe  from  the  weight  of  it's 
panicles  ;  and  with  refpeel;  to  any  martial  fait  being  in 
the  bbod,  the  foda  which  exifts  in  it  would  prevent  it's 
formation. 

It  was  on  calling  to  mind   the  different  properties  of  But  diflbiv- 
fixed  alkali,  and  efpecially  that  of  being   able  to  difTolve  fQ^  *■ 
iron  under   certain   circumflances,    tjhat    thefe   chemiffs 
think  they  nave  difcovercd  it  to   be  the  real  folvent  of 
iron  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  foluticn  of  this  metal  thus 
effecled  is  the  colouring  principle  of  this  fluid.     In  order  x^hj^i  pro- 
to  explain  the  folution  of  iron  fuch  as  it  is  found  in  the  ck'cesthe 

1  colour. 

blood,  they  fhow  the  manner  by  which  a  fimilar  folution 
is  effected  out  of  it.  If  a  very  fmall  por  ion  of  iron  at  a 
time  be  put  into  fome  diluted  nitric  acid,  a  folution  takes 
place,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  faturated  fixed  alkali  may- 
be mixed  with  it  in  excefs,  which  immediately  commu- 
nicates to  the  liquor  a  very  deep  blood  colour.  In  this 
rale  the  nitric  acid  in  diffolving  the  iron  is  in  great  part 
decompofed  ;  the  metal  unites  to  the  oxygen,  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  acid  ;  and  it  is  only  after  it  is  well  fatu- 
rated with  this,  that  the  portion  of  acid  undecompofed  lays, 
hold  of  and  difTolves  it.  The  alkali  being  added  takes  the 
oxyd  of  iron  from  this  acid,  and  inflead  of  precipitating 
combines  with  it,  and  it  is  precisely  at  the  moment  this 
combination  takes  place  that  the  red  colour  appears. 

The  liquor  therefore  contains  two  different  combina- 
tions, the  one  is  nitre,  and  the  other  a  compofition  form- 
ed from  the  union  of  the  fixed  alkali  with  the  oxyd  of 
iron,  which  combination  of  alkali  with  the  iron  gives  it 
folubility.  Thefe  chemifts  fuppofe  that  a  (imilar  combi- 
nation takes  place  in  the  blood,  but  in  order  to  efTeA  it 
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nature  has  no  need  of  employing  the  nitric  acid  as  art 
intermedium  ;  any  other  acid  is  fufficient  to  have.diffolved 
the  iron,  fuch  as  the  phofphoric,  which  many  chemifts 
have  proved  to  exift  in  the  blood  ;  or  even  without  ad- 
mitting a  previous  folution  of  the  metal  in  an  acid,  it  is 
fufficient  that  the  iron  in  the  blood  be  properly  oxygenat- 
ed in  order  that  the  fixed  alkali  may  be  capable  of  com- 
bining with  it,  and  the  oxvdation  of  the  iron  maybe 
conceived,  on  recollecting  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  is  introduced  into  the  lungs  by  means  of  rel'pira- 
tion. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  blood  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  admitting  it's  folution  by  the  fixed  alkali,  that 
there  is  a  fufficiency  of  it  to  produce  a  liquor  of  a  very 
Leautiful  red  colour.  As  a  proof,  however,  two  fcruples 
of  iron,  the  quantity  fuppofed  to  have  been  found  in  one 
pound  of  blood,  were  difiblved  with  fome  fixed  alkali, 
and  the  folution  obtained  was  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  deep  to  colour  more  than  one  pound  of  water, 
l^he  mafs  of  blood  contained  in  the  human  body  has 
been  valued  in  different  ways,  but  as  it  appears  from  the 
calculations  of  many  phyfiologifts  that  a  middle  aged 
healthy  perfon  requires  25  pounds  of  blood  for  exiftence, 
it  follows  from  the  experiments  of  Menghini  that  in  fuch 
proportion  there  muft  be  70  fcruples,  or  2  oz.  7  drachms 
I  fcruple  of  iron.  This  quantity  .is  certainly  very  consi- 
derable, and  Menghini  is  of  opinion  that  fome  future 
age  may  fee  nails,  fwords  and  other  inftruments  manu- 
factured from  the  iron  contained  in  the  human  blood. 
If  therefore  it  be  adued  to  what  is  already  mentioned, 
that  fixed  alkalies  and  nitre  mixed  with  the  blood  increafe 
it's  colour  and  render  it  mure  durable,  and  that  the  fame 
i  fH-ct  takes  pdace  from  the  folution  of  iron  bv  fixed  alkali 
in  the  above  experiments,  it  would  appear  that  the  opi- 
nion of  theje  chemills  on  the  folution  of  iron  in  the  blood 
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by  fixed  ulkali,  as  well  as  the  coloration  of  this  fluid  by 
this  fame  foliation,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  entirely  de- 
void of  probability. 

Whatever,  however,  may  be  the  opinion  adopted  on 
the  colour  of  the  blood,  it  is  certain  that  the  coagulum  is 
a  compofed  body,  and  that  the  red  colour  has  no  influence 
on  it's  formation,  whilft  the  oxygen  acts  a  great  part  in 
this  coloration,  for  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  blood, 
the  red  colour  always  fenfibly  increafes. 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  the  change  the  blood  undergoes 
by  the  action  of  heat,  which  contracts  it  on  drying,  that 
the  difappearance  of  it's  red  colour  and  it's  becoming  of  a 
deep  black,  are  owing.  The  iron  deprived  of  the  alkali 
that  held  it  in  folution,  and  a  part  of  the  oxygen  which 
conftitutes  it  an  oxyd,  changes  it's  ftate,  hence,  when  fe- 
parated  by  the  magnet  it  is  of  a  different  colour  to  what 
it  was  when  in  a  itate  of  folution. 

Since  the  explanation  of  the  red  colour  of  blood  given  Dr.  We!?9 
by  thefe  two  chemifts,  Dr.  Wells,   in  an  ingenious  me-  trary  oi,i- 
moir  in  the  Philofophical  Tran factions,   has  made  fome  nlon- 
experiments  and  obfervations  on  the  fame  fubject.     He 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  proof  of  blood 'deriving  it's 
colour  from  iron,  and  that  no  other  argument  has  been 
given  in  fupport  of  it,  than  that  the  red  matter  is  found 
to  contain  that  metal.     He  afferts  that  there  is  no  necef- 
fary  connection  between  rednefs  and  iron,  fince  the  fame 
metal  exifts  in  many  bodies  of  other  colours,  and  even  in 
various  parts  of  animals  without  colour,   as  bones  and 
wool,  and  he  gives  the  following  more  direct  reafons  for 
rejecting  the  opinion  of  this  metal  being  the  caufe  of  the 
red  colour. 

1  ft.  There  is  no  colour  arifing  from  a  metal,  that  can  be  His  reafons, 
permanently  deftroyed  by  expofing  it's  fubject,  in  a  clofe 
veffel,  to  a  heat  lefs  than  that  of  boiling  water.     But  this 
happens  with  refpect  to  the  colour  of  blood. 
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2d.  Il'  the  colour  from  a  metal  in  any  fubftance  be 
deftroyed  by  an  alkali,  it  may  be  reftored  by  the  imme- 
diate addition  of  an  acid;  and  the  like  will  happen  from 
the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  alkali,  if  the  colour 
has  been  deftroyed  by  an  acid.  The  colour  of  blood,  on 
the  contrary,  when  once  deftroyed,  either  by  an  acid  or 
an  alkali,  can  never  be  brought  back. 

3d.  If  iron  be  the  caufe  of  the  red  colour  of  blood,  it 
muft  exift  there  in  a  faline  (late,  iincc  the  red  matter  is 
foluble  in  water.  The  fu  bftances,  therefore,  which  de- 
tect almoft  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  iron  in  fuch  a  ftate, 
ought  likewife  to  demonftrate  it's  prefence  in  blood  ;  but 
upon  adding  Pruffian  alkali  and  an  infufion  of  galls  to 
a  very  faturate  folution  of  the  red  matter,  the  flighted 
blue  precipitate  could  not  be  obferved  in  the  former  cafe, 
or  that  the  mixture  had  acquired  the  leaft  blue  or  purple 
tint,  in  the  latter  cafe. 

Tbed;aige      Dr.  Well s  likewife  made  fome  experiments  to  fhow 

ot  colour  i  y 

air  and  neu- that  the  alteration  produced  upon   the  colour  of  blood, 

ptoduoetlon  both  by  common  air  and  the  neutral  falts,  is  independent 

us  colour-   0f:mv  change  effected  by  them  upon  it's  colouring  mat- 
tier,  .  s  j  i 

tcr;  in  making  thefe  experiments  he  found  the  following 
precautions  neeefi'arv. 
Precautions       lft.  That  the  blood  fliould  be  newly  drawn  and  the 
snaking  the  weather  cool.     For  as  the  folution  of  the  red  matter  is 
experiments  not  t0  ]^c  filtered,  but  rauft  become  tranfnarent  by  the 
gradual  tubfiding  of  whatever  may  render  it  turbid,  if 
the  blood  be  old,  or  the  weather  warm,  it  will  often  af- 
fu me  before  it  be  clear  a  dark  and  purplim  hue.    When 
expofed  in  this  itatc  to  the  atmofphere  in  a  broad  and 
(hallow  velTel,  it's  colour  changes  to  a  bright  red,  which 
however  is  not  brighter  than  the  proper  colour  of  the  fo- 
lution.    The  dark  purplifh  hue  feems  owing  to  fome  mo- 
dification of  fulphur,  for  the  folution  poffeffing  it  mulls 
like  hepatic  air,  particularly  when  agitated,  and  tarnifhes 
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r  which  is  held  over  it.     Neutral   falts  produce  no 
change  upon  tlii?  colour. 

2d.  The  neutral  falts  mould  not  be  added  to  the  red 
folution,  except  when  perfectly  tranfparent,  otherwife  the 
falts  will  render  it  more  turbid,  and  the  mixture  will  ap- 
pear brighter,  if  feen  bv  reflected  light. 

3d.  Lailly,  the  red  folution  ought  to  be  poured  gently 
from  die  vefiel  in  which  it  has  been  made,  otherwife,  as 
it  is  a  mucilaginous  liquor,  it  is  apt  to  entangle  fmall 
particles  of  air,  which  by  acting  as  opake  matter,  will  for 
fome  time  alter  the  appearance  of  the  folution.     With 
thefe  precautions  he  began  his  experiments ;  he  infufed  a  E.xperi- 
piece  of  black  craffamentum  of  blood  in  diftilled  water,  ments' 
and  immediately  covered  the  vefiel  clofely  to  prevent  any 
excefs  of  air.     Having  thus  obtained  a  tranfparent  folu- 
tion of  the  red  matter  nearly  free  from  ferum  and  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  he  expofed  a  quantity  of  it  to  the  open  a;r, 
in  a  fhallow  vefiel,   and  poured  an  equal  quantity  into  a 
fmall  phial,  which  was  then  well  clofed.     After  feveral 
hours  the  firft  portion  w:as  decanted  into  a  vefiel  of  the 
fame  fize  and  lhape  as  that  of  the  fecond,  and  having 
added  to  it  as  much  diftilled  water  as  compenfated  it's 
lofs  by  evaporation,  the  two  were  compared  together,  and 
were  found  exactly  of  the  fame  colour.     Two  other  equal 
quantities  of  the  red  folution  were  afterwards  poured  into 
two  phials  of  the  fame  lizc  and  fhape  •  to  one,  a  little  of 
a  folution  of  nitre  in  water  was  added,  and  to  the  other, 
a?  much  diftilled  water.     On  com  poling  thefe  together 
their  colour  was  alio  precifely  the  fame,     tartly,  he  cut 
a  quantity  of  dark  craffamentum  into  thin  fiices,  and  ex- 
pofed them  to  common  air,  and  when  thev  became  fluid, 
.put  them  in'o  a  phial  containing  diftilled  water.     He  then 
\  as  much  of  the  fame  craffamentum,  which  was  ftiij 
black,  and  infufed  it  in  an  equal  quantity  of  diftilled  wa- 
ter, contained  in  a  phial  limjlar  to  the  former.     The  two 
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folutions  thus  obtained,  one  from  fluid,  the  other  from 
black  blood,  were  however,  of  precifely  the  fame  colour. 
The  fame  remits  were  the  cohfequence  of  repeated  ex- 
periments. 

AHuming,  therefore,  as  proved,  that  neither  common 
air  nor  the  neutral  falls  (all  thofe  which  were  tried  bein^ 
fimilar  to  nitre  in  this  refpect)  change  the  colour  of  the 
red  matter  of  blood,  Dr.  Wells  attempts  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  thofe  fubf  lances  cive,  notwithstanding 
to  black  blood  a  fluid  appearance,  which  is  founded  on 
Explained  tne  theory  of  Kepler,  Zncchius,  and  Delaval,  viz.  that 
on  the  theory  4jie  colours  of  opake  bodies  do  not  ariie  from  the  rays  of 

of  Kupler,  '  ■' 

&c  light  which  they  reflet  from  their  anterior  furfaces,  but 

from  that  portion  of  it,  which  having  penetrated  their 
anterior  furfaces  is  reflected  by  the  opake  particles  which 
are  difTufcd  through  their  fubftance. 

In  adapting  this  theory  to  the  explanation,  Dr.  Wells 
firft  fuppofes,  that  all  the  parts  of  blood  have  the  fame 
reflective  power.  The  confequence  of  which  will  be, 
that  a  mafs  fufficiently  thick  to  fuffocate  the  whole  of  the 
light  which  enters  it,  before  it  can  proceed  to  the  pof- 
terior  furface,  and  be  thence  returned  through  the  firft 
furface,  mult  appear  black  ;  for  the  rays  which  are  re- 
flected from  the  firft  furface  are  without  colour,  and  by 
hypothec's,  none  can  be  reflected  from  it's  internal  parts. 
In  the  next  place,  let  there  be  difperfed  through  this  black 
mafs  a  frnail  number  of  particles,  differing  from  it  in  re- 
flective power,  and  it  will  immediately  appear  llightly 
coloured ;  for  fome  of  the  rays,  which  have  penetrated 
it's  furface,  will  be  reflected  bv  thofe  particles,  and  will 
come  to  the  eye  obfcurelv  tinged  with  the  colour,  which 
is  exhibited  by  a  thin  layer  of  blood,  when  placed  be- 
tween the  eve  and  the  light.  Increafe  now  by  degrees  the 
number  of  thofe  particles,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
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they  arc  multiplied,  mutt  the  colour  of  the  mafs  become 
both  flronger  and  brighter. 

Having  thus  mown  that  a  black  mafs  may  become  Owing  to 
highly  coloured,   merely  by  a  considerable  reflection  <Jf0f  the  re- 
light from  its  internal  part-:,  he  thinks,  that  if  he  mould  fleftlon  ot . 
o  ■   \  light  nyttioie 

be  able  to  prove  that  both  common  air  and  the  neutral  sgept*. 
falts  increafe  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  internal  parts 
of  blood,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  brighten  it,  great 
proorefs  Would  be  made  in  eftablifhing  the  opinion,  that 
the  change  of  it's  appearance  occafioned  by  them  de- 
pends upon  that  circumftance  alone,  and  the  following 
obfervations  he  thinks  place  this  point  beyond  doubt. 

On  comparing  feveral  pieces  of  crafTamentum,  which  pi0cf;. 
had  been  reddened  by  means  of  common  air  and  the 
neutral  falts,  with  other  pieces  of  the  fame  crafTamentum, 
that  were  ftill  black  or  nearly  fo,  he  found  that  the  red- 
dened pieces  manifeftly  reflected  more  light  than  the 
black.  One  proof  of  this  was,  that  the  minute  parts  of 
the  former  could  be  much  more  diftinclly  feen  than  thofe 
of  the  latter..  Now  this  increafed  reflection  of  light  in 
the  reddened  pieces  could  not  arife  from  any  change  in 
the  reflective  power  of  their  furfaces,  for  bodies  reflect 
light  from  their  furfaces  in  proportion  to  their  denfity  and 
inflammability,  and  neither  of  thofe  qualities,  in  the  red- 
dened pieces,  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  augmented 
by  common  air  or  a  folution  of  a  neutral  fait  in  water. 
The  increafed  reflection  muft,  confequently,  have  arifen 
from  fome  change  in  their  internal  parts,  by  means  of 
which  much  of  the  light  which  had  formerly  been  fuffb- 
cated,  was  now  fent  back  through  their  anterior  furfaces, 
tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  medium  through  which  it 
bad  pa(Ted. 

The  precife  nature  of  the  change  of  blood  by  neutral 
falts,  Dr  Wells  thinks  is  manifeft  by  the  following  ex- 
periment.    He  poured  upon  a  piece  of  printed   card  as 
vol.  i.  a 
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fnuch  fefnm,  rendered  very  turbid  with  red  globules,  as 
barely  allowed  the  words  to  be  legible  through  it.  He 
then  dropped  upon  the  card  a  little  of  the  aqueous  folu- 
tion  of  nitre,  and  obferved,  that  wherever  the  folution 
came  in  contact  with  the  turbid  fcrum,  a  whitifh  cloud 
was  immediately  formed.  On  ftirring  the  two  fluids  to- 
gether, the  mixture  became  fo  opake  that  the  printed  let- 
ters could  no  longer  be  feen.  He  has  not  been  able  hi- 
therto to  devife  any  experiment,  which  {hows  the  exact 
change  induced  by  common  air,  but  thinks  it  is  evident, 
that  air  muft  alfo  incrcafe  in  fome  way  the  opacity  of 
blood,  fincc  it  cannot  by  any  other  means  incrcafe  the 
reflection  of  light  from  the  interior  parts  of  that  body. 
The  (utk  This  theory  explains  another  fact  refpecting  the  colour 
piainsother  °^  bl°ocb  which  might  otherwife  feem  unaccountable. 
^s-  If  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  concentrated  mineral  acid  be  ap- 

plied to  a  piece  of  dark  craffamentum,  the  parts  touched 
bv  it  will  for  an  inftant  appear  florid;  but  the  fame  acids 
added  to  a  folution  of  the  red  mailer  in  water  do  nothing 
more  than  deflrov  it's  colour.  On  examining  the. craf- 
famentnm,  the  cauie  of  this  difference  of  effect  is  difco- 
vered,  for  the  fpots  upon  which  the  acid  was  dropped  are- 
found  covered  with  whitifh  films.  Hence  it  is  evident  to 
Dr.  Wells  that  the  acid  had  occasioned  an  incrcafe  of 
opacity  in  the  craffamentum,  more  quickly  than  it  had 
deftroyed  it'g  colour;  and  that  the  red  matter,  from  hav- 
ing been  in  conkquence  leen  by  a  greater  quantity  of 
light,  had  in  that  fliort  interval  appeared  more  fluid  than 
formerly. 

Conyerfion       'j^g  change  which  takes  place  in  blood,  when  it's  co- 
mi  cinnabar  c  * 

.  nm-  Jour  is  brightened  by  common  air  and  the  neutral  falls, 
is  fimilar  to  that  which  occurs  to  cinnabar,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  vermilion.  This  Is  made  by  Subjecting  the  cinna- 
bar to  a  minute  mechanical  divifion.  But  the  effect  of 
this  di virion  is  to  interpofe  among  it's  particles  an  infi- 
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iiite  number  of  molecules  of  air,  which  acting  as  opake 
matter,  increafe  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  interior 
parts  of  the  heap,  and  occalion  all  the  difference  of 
appearance  between  thefe  two  dates  of  the  fame  body. 

It  may  be  faid  in  oppofitton,  that  granting  an  increafed  Obje&ion 
reflection  of  light  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  blood  in 
confequence  of  air  and  neutral  falts,  Mill  this  is  not  a  fuf- 
licient  caufe  for  the  production  of  the  colour;  for  after 
their  action  it  is  a  fcarlet,  which  according  to  Dr.  For- 
dyce  differs  not  only  in  brightnefs,  but  alfo  in  kind  from 
the  ordinary  colour  of  blood,  which  is  a  modena  red. 
The  anfwer  is,  that  there  are  examples,  befides  that  to 
which  the  objection  is  made,  of  dark  blood  appearing 
florid,  merely  from  it's  colouring  matter  being  feen  by 
means  of  an  increafed  quantity  of  light.  Thus  by  rub- 
bing a  piece  of  the  darkefl:  crafTamentum  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  ferum,  the  mixture  in  a  few  feconds  takes  a 
colour  fimilar  to  that  given  by  common  air.  -But  nothing 
is  done  but  interpofing  among  the  red  globules  a  number 
of  the  lefs  denfe  particles  of  ferum,  which  acting  as  opake 
matter  increafe  the  internal  reflections.  Likewife,  on 
viewing  by  tranfmitted  light  the  fine  edges  and  angles  of 
a  piece  of  crafTamentum  in  water,  their  colour  appears  to 
be  a  bright  fcarlet,  though  all  the  other  parts  of  the  fame 
mafs  are  black.  Thefe  facts  appear  to  this  chemift  to  be 
fuffkient  to  prove  what  has  been  already  advanced  j  but 
he  goes  a  ftep  further,  and  fhows  how  the  modena  red  is 
converted  into  a  fcarlet. 

Blood  he  found  by  experiment  to  be  one  of  thofe  fluids,  Appearance 
which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferved  to  appear  yellow  when 
viewed  in  very  thin  mafTes :  when  therefore  a  number  of 
opake  particles  are  formed  in  it  by  the  action  of  common 
air  and  neutral  falts,  many  of  them  muft  be  fituate  im- 
mediately beneath  the  furface.  The  light  reflected  by 
thefe  will  confequently  be  yellow,  and  the  whole  effect  of 
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the  newly-formed  opake  partielcs,  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  mafs,  will  be  the  fame  as  if  yellow  had  been  added 
to  it's  former  colour,  a  modena  red.  But  modena  red 
a:id  yellow  are  the  colours  which  compofe  fcarlet. 
Oiigin  of  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  to  Dr.  Wells,  that  blood  de- 
rives it's  colour  from  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  ani- 
mal matter  of  one  of  it's  parts  ;  for  whenever  this  is  de- 
ftroyed,  the  colour  disappears,  and  can  never  be  made  to 
return,  which  would  not  be  the  cafe  if  it  depended  upon 
the  pfefence  of  any  foreign  fubflance  whatever. 
'llane-  He  concludes  with  feveral  mifcellaneous  facts  refpeet- 
irig  the  colour  of  the  blood,  and  fomc  confequences  that 


v  .Uions. 


mav  be  derived  from  them. 


tances        It  had  been  mentioned  bv  Dr.  Pricftlev,  that  the  onlv 
iii-  m  • 

mitalrto      animal  fluid  befide   ferum,-  which  he  found  to  tranfmit 

the  influence  of  common  air  to  blood,  was  milk.  Dr. 
Wells  has  obferved  that  the  white  of  ege,  or  a  folution  of 
{agar  in  water  conveys  the  influence  of  air  to  blood,  from 
which  it  feems  probable  that  milk  owes  it's  fimilar  pro- 
perty to  the  faccharine  matter  it  contains.  Mucilage  of 
gum  arabic  had  no  fuch  effect. 
Nrunerfe-       j.je  fount]  (contrary  to  what  had  been  afferted  before) 

i  ;im  nor  lo- 

lutionsof  that  faturated  folutions  of  all  the  neutral  falts  extract, 
extraftco-  though  (lowly,  red  tinctures  from  blood,  fome  of  which 
Woodiho^igh  are  vcr-v  deep,  an^  neither  they  nor  ferum,  added  in  any 
theydiffoiv«  proportion  to  a  folution  of  the  red  matter  in  water,  alter 

the  red  part.  . 

it's  colour  or  tranfparencv,  except  bv  diluting  it.  For  hav- 
ing added  a  drachm  ofdiftilled  water  to  an  ounce  of  ferum, 
the  mixture  was  rftuired  upon  a  frnall  piece  of  craiVamen- 
tum  :  and  upon  an  equal  piece  of  this  laft  a  drachm  of  wa- 
ter was  poured,  and  an  ounce  of  ferum  after  fome  time 
was  added.  SLach  parcel  therefore  contained  the  fame.  • 
quantity  of  cratTamentum,  ferum  and  water,  but  the  craf- 
f amentum  upon  which  the  mixture  of  ferum  and  watei 
had  been  poured  communicated  no  tinge  to  it,  while  th<* 
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other  piece,  to  which  water  had  been  flrfl:  applied,  and 
afterwards  ferum,  gave  a  deep  colour  to  the  fluid  above  it. 
Similar  experiments  were  made  with  craflamentum,  wa- 
ter, and  a  dilute  folution  of  a  neutral  fait,  which  were  aW 
tended  with  the  fame  remits. 

Since  then  neither  ferum,  nor  a  dilute  folution  of  a  Hcwfon's 
neutral  fait,  will  extract  colour  from  blood,  though,  they  on  th(,  red  ' 
are  both  capable  of  difTolving  the  red  matter,  when  fepa-  slobules 

1  °  7  r       confirmed. 

rated  by  water  from  the  other  parts  of  the  mafs,  it  fol- 
lows, according  to  this  chemift,  that  the  red  globules 
confift  of  two  parts,  one  within  the  other,  and  that  the 
outer,  being  infoluble  in  ferum  or  dilute  folutions  of  neu- 
tral falts,  defends  the  inner  from  the  action  of  thefe  fluids. 
The  microfcopical  obfervations. of  Hewfon  led  to  the  fame 
conclusion,  that  the  ted  globules  confift  of  two  parts,  an 
exterior  veficle  and  an  interior  folid  fphere.  The  exterior 
part  of  the  globule  appears  to  Dr.  Wells  to  be  that  in- 
gredient of  the  blood  upon  which  common  air  and  the 
neutral  falts  produce  their  immediate  effect,  when  they 
render  the  whole  mafs  fluid,  for  thev  neither  act  on  the 
red  matter,  nor  do  they  occafion  any  change  in  the  coa- 
gulated lvmph  or  ferum.  It  feems  evident  alfo  that  there 
exifts  an  animal  matter  in  the  blood,  different  from  the 
coagulabie  lymph,  the  coagulable  part  of  the  ferum,  the 
putrefcent  mucilage  and  the  red  particles. 

Dr.  Wells  is  of  opinion,  that  although  all  reafoning  Affbrdd!h« 
founded  upon  microfcopical  experiments  oucht  perhaps  re?ccttn°nS 

to  be  regarded  as  in  sreat  meafure  conjectural,  vet   thofe  the  red  °[°m 

.  .  .  bule«, 

of  Hewfon  appear  likewi-fe  to  furnifh  a  reafon,  why  both 

water  and  a  faturate  folution  of  a  neutral  fait  can  extract 

colour  from  the  red  globules,  though  a  mixture  of  thofe 

fluids  be  incapable  of  the  fame  effect.     For  water  applied 

to  the  red  globules  feparatcs  the  exterior  vefieles  from  the 

red  particles,  which  are  now  open  to  the  action  of  any 

iblvcnt.     The  addition  however  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  a 
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neutral  faltto  the  water  enables  the  vefieles  to  prcferve  their 

fliapc  and  retain  the  inner  fpnericles.     On  the  addition 

of  a  larger  quantiu  of  fait  the  vefieles  contract;,  and  apply 

ilu-niil-Kfs  clofejy  to  the  red  particles  within.     Thus  far 

Extended     Hewfon.  Let  it  now  be  fuppofed  that  the  vefieles  contract 
by  ri 

Dr.  Wei:.,    flill  more,  from  a  further  addition  of  fait  to  the  water  ; 

then,  as  the  internal  particles  are  incompYeffible,  the  tides 
of  the  vefieles  will,  be  rent,  and  their  contents  expofed  to 
the  a£tion  of  the  unrounding  fluid.  Both  water,  and  a 
flrong  folution  of  a  neutral  fait,  may  therefore,  according 
to  Dr.  Wells,  deftroy  the  organization  of  the  vefieles, 
though  in  different  ways,  and  thus  agree  in  bringing  the 
red  maiter  in  contact  with  a  folvent,  while  a  mixture  of 
thofe  two  fluids,  viz.  a  dilute  folution  of  a  neutral  fait, 
will,  by  hardening  the  vefieles,  increafe  the  defence  of  the 
red  matter  againft  the  action  of  folvents. 
Jlcme.  From  the  experiments  of  Charles  Grover  inftituted  by 

Home,  it  appears  the  blood  is  capable  of  uniting  with  a 
quantity  of  urine  equal  to  itfelf,  fo  as  to  form  a  firm  coa- 
gulum  ;  that  the  red  panicles  do  not  diflblve  in  this  coa- 
gulum,  but  it  is  dhTolved  by  the  furrounding  urine;  that 
an  admixture  of  urine  prevents  the  blood  from  becoming 
putrid,  and  the  coagulabic  lymph  breaks  down  into  part; 
ncarlv  refembling  a  foft  powder.  He  was  led  to  make 
thefe  experiments  from  a  circumftance  that  happened  to 
a  pitient.  He  had  a  rupture  of  a  vcflfel  in  one  cf  the 
kidneys,  and  from  the  fymptoms,  it  feems,  that  part  of 
the  blood  which  pafl'ed  into  the  bladder  from  the  kidney 
remained  there  and  formed  a  coagulum,  which  coagulun> 
gave  a  blopdy  tinge  to  the  urine,  and  caufed  an  inability 
to  void  it  without  affi fiance,  till  it  was  dilToIvcd  bv  the 
jirine.  Experiments  out  of  the  body  perfectly  agreed 
with  what  happened  in  the  bladder. 

Thelaft  experiments  on  healthy  blood  were  made  to  dif- 
cpyer  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  it,  which  was  found 
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to  exifi  in  larger  proportion  in  the  arterial  than  in  venous 
blood.  1.  Abildgaajd3  on  drying  100  parts  of  the  venous  Abiidgaard. 
blood  of  a  horfe,  by  a  moderate  heat  got  26  parts  of  a 
fubllance  fufficicntly  dry  for  pulverization,  whillt  the  fame 
quantity  of  arterial  blood  afforded  2  5.  2.  To  alkalize, 
after  Kirvvan's  method,  1  oz.  of  nitre  by  detonation 
(480  grains  to  the  o7„)  required  192  grains  of  venous, 
and  only  160  of  arterial  blood.  3.  An  oz.  of  venous 
blood,  after  being  dried  and  decompofed  in  a  clofe  veflel, 
afforded  1 15  4  grains  of  carbon,  w'hilft  the  fame  quantity 
of  arterial  blood  only  gave  87  \  of  carbon.  4.  To  de- 
compofe  480  grains  of  nitre,  148  grains  of  carbon  of 
venous  blood  were  neceflary,  but  only  1 19  grains  of  that 
of  arterial  blood  :  this  experiment,  however,  Abiidgaard 
looked  upon  as  not  very  exacl:,  from  a  part  of  the  car- 
bon flying  off  like  a  ciuft.  The  carbon  of  arterial  was 
like  wife  much  lighter  than  that  of  venous  blood.  5. 
Having  feparated  the  red  part  of  the  blood  fn  m  the  fc- 
rum  and  fibrous  part,  it  was  dried  and  tried  with  nitre, 
and  he  found  that  130  grains  of  this  red  part  were  nccef- 
fary  to  alkalize  4S0  grains  of  nitre,  vvhilfl  it  required  202 
grains  of  fibrous  part  feparated  from  the  ferum,  and  well 
waflied,  to  alkalize  the  fame;  this  part  however  detonat- 
ed with  more  vivacity  than  the  other  parts  of  the  blood. 
Such  are  the  experiments  and  obfervations  that  ha^e  been 
made  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  blood  in  it's  healthy 
Hate. 

Before  the  experiments  of  Parmentiur  and  Deycux,  bifeafed 
little  or  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  determine  by  analyfis 
the  change  that  blood  undergoes  when  affecled  by  difeafe. 
The  invefligation  of  thefe  chemilts  was  confined  to  the 
human  blood,  and  the  ftandard,  by  which  a  comparifon 
of  the  produces  was  made,  was  taken  from  healthy  peo- 
ple of  both  fexes,  of  good  conftitutions,  and  of  different 
3g£s  and  temperaments.     They  found  the  blood  of  a, 
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young  perfon,  in  general,  to  have  a  more  lively  red  co- 
lour than  that  of  a  middle  aged  perfon  ;  that  the  albumen 
of  the  ferum  does  not  acquire  fo  much  firmncis;  that  the 
coagulum  has  lefs  confidence,  and  that  the  fibrous  mat- 
ter is  not  fo  abundant:  as  to  the  other  produces,  they 
were  fimilar  to  thofe  which  the  blood  of  other  animals 
afford ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  quantity  of  the.  products  of  different  fubjects, 
but  only  of  the  conftituent  parts,  the  comparative  quan- 
tities varying  more  or  lefs  every  day  in  the  fame  fubject. 
in  an  in-  The  blood  of  perfons  affected  with  inflammatory  dif- 
dme  { atc- eafes  was  fjr{{;  cxam'lnec]>    Some  was  taken  from  a  young 

man  twenty-fix  years  old,  of  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  habit : 
he  had  been  fuddenlv  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  ac- 
companied with  fever,  oppreffion,  and  a  fpitting  of 
blood. 

This  blood,  on  coming  from  the  vein,  was  of  a  beau- 
tiful red  colour,  the  coagulum  was  very  foon  formed,  the 
ferum  feparated  from  it,  and  the  furface  of  the  coagu- 
lum was  covered  with  a  whitifh  folid  buff,  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  crown  piece,  which  when  it  had  acquired  all 
it's  firmners,  was  feparated  from  the  coagulum.  The 
coagulated  part  was  lefs  confident  than  that  of  healthy 
blood  ;  it  very  much  refembled  red  currant  jelly,  not 
fufficientlv  boiled.  Water  readilv  diffolved  it,  and  at  the 
fame  time  feme  fibrous  particles  or  pellicles,  extremely 
thin  and  light,  were  obferved  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  veffeJj  but  which  foon  arofe  on  the  leaft  agitation.  A 
part  of  the  coagulum  was  put  into  a  linen  bag,  and  com- 
preffed  at  different  times  in  water,  by  which  means  the 
fibrous  part  was  left  behind  undiflblved  in  the  bag  :  it 
was  in  filaments,  the  fame  as  in  healthy  blood  when  c-x- 
pofed  to  the  fame  procefs.  On  expofinsf  the  water  of  the 
,  lotions  to  a  boiling  heat,  a  thick  red  coloured  matter  was 
feparated,  the  phyfical  properties  of  which  did  not. appear 
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to  differ  from  thofe  of  the  fame   matter  from    healthy 
blood,  and  it  afforded  the  fame  products. 

The  buff  (crufta  infiammatoria)  which  covered  the  Buff, 
furface  of  the  coagulum,  heing  warned  in  diflilled  water, 
became  perfectly  white,  and  prei'erved  it's  confidence 
and  thicknefs;  after  having  been  wiped  with  blotting 
paper,  it  was  fupple  and  elaftic,  and  formed  an  homo- 
genous femitranfparent  fub fiance,  without  prefentingany 
fibrous  texture  or  tearing  ;  it  refembled  a  piece  of  white 
(kin  that  had  remained  fome  time  in  water. 

»It's  fpecific  gravity  was  lefs  than  that  of  water.  Sp.  gr. 

It  was  not  affected  by  cold  water,  but  on  being  digefted  Water. 
in  boiling  water  it  refembled  flefh   in  it's  being  acted 
upon,  and  it  became  hard. 

Very  diluted  acids  had  fcarcely  any  effect  upon  it,  but  Acids, 
vegetable  acids,  particularly  vinegar,  completely  difTblved 
It,  and  thefe  folutions  were  decomposed  by  fixed  alkalis. 

Fixed  and  volatile  alkalis,-  in  their  mild  date,  had  very  Alkalis, 
little  or  no  action  upon  it,  but  in  their  cauftic  ftate  and 
by  digeftion,  they  difTblved  it. 

It's  exficcation  is  foon  effected  by  placing  it  upon  the  Exficcation. 
large  mouth  of  a  bottle,  thus  diminishing  it's  points  of 
contact  :  in  this  fituation,  it  lofesall  it's  humiditv  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  reduced  to  a  very  thin 
femitranfparent  fubftance,  refembling  a  piece  of  bladder. 
Before  and  after  it's  exficcation,  it  affords  the  fame  pro- 
ducts as  the  fibrous  matter. 

Expofed  to   a  humid  air,  it  foon   becomes  putrid  :  it  Putrefac- 
Iofes  it's  confidence  by  degrees,  and   is  converted  into   a 
kind  of  puriform   matter  of  fo  difgufting  an  odour  as  to 
be  difficult  to  fupport. 

The  feruniy  which,  as  before  mentioned,  feparates    at  Serum. 
the  fame  time  with  the  coagulum,  was  of  a  tranfparent 
lem.cn  colour  j  from  it's  favour  it  appeared  to  contain 
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fixed  alkali,  which  was  corroborated  hy  it's  changing  the 
fyrup  of  violets  green. 

Roiling  water  being  poured  upon  it,  ho  coagulation  of  the 
albumen  took  place,  but  the  mixture  became  of  a  milky 
colour,  and  refemblcd  a  folution  of  foap  in  water.  Ex- 
pofed  to  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  (bain.  Mar.)  it  loft  it's 
fluidity,  and  was  converted  into  a  white  matter  as  thick 
as  the  hardened  white  of  an  egg,  however,  without  en- 
tirely it's  confidence  and  continuity,  as  there  appeared  to 
beafmall  quantity  of  fluid  between  it's  particles  which 
oppofed  their  union.     This  matter  contained  fulphur. 

Cauftic  fixed  alkali  with  this  ferum  formed  a  mixture 
that  was  no  longer  coagulable  by  heat ;  it  remained  con- 
ftantly  fluid,  but  on  adding  fome  diftilled  vinegar  to  it, 
the  liquor  became  turbid,  and  a  flaky  fubftance  fcparated 
\vhich  fwam  on  it's  furface ;  at  the  fame  time,  a  very 
fenfible  odour  of  fulphurous  hydrogenous  gas  was  difen- 
gaged. 

Acids  likewife  do  not  trouble  the  tranfparency  of  this 
ferum  in  a  diluted  ftate,  but  they  coagulate  it  when  con- 
centrated ;  this  effect  is  more  particularly  produced  bv  the 
fulphuric  acid. 

This  fluid  is  alfo  acted  upon  bv  fpirit  of  wine,  for  thev 
fcarcelv  come  into  contact  when  the  mixture  becomes 
turbid  and  milky. 

Laftlv,  if  this  ferum  be  diftilled  on  the  open  fire,  there 
are  obtained  phlegm,  oil,  fluid,  and  concrete  ammonia  ; 
and  a  light  and  then  a  thick  heavy  oil.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  procefs,  the  matter  tumefies,  and  at  la  ft,  a 
light  coal  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  from 
which  iron  was  extracted  by  the  magnet;  afterwards  foda 
and  muriat  of  foda  were  obtained  by  lixiviation  and 
fpontaneous  evaporation. 
Compared  Amongft  the  different  products  which  the  analvfis  of 
Hoed.  this  inflammatory  blood  afforded,  there  are  fome  that 
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prefented  characters  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  blood, 
fuch  are 

1  ft.  The  huffy  matter. 

2d.  The  foft  ftate  of  the  coagulum  the  furface  of  which 
was  covered  by  the  buff. 

3d.  The  want  of  continuity  of  the  albumen  feparated 
from  the  ferum  by  means  of  heat. 

4th.  The  impoffibility  of  producing  the  concretion  of 
the  albumen  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  ferum. 

5th.  The  milky  colour  which  the  mixture  receives. 

Amongft  all  the  products,  the   buffy   part  is  one  of  Nature  of 
thofe  which  appears  principally  to  have  fixed  the  attention 
of  authors  who  have  written  on  the  blood.     Having  been 
taught  by  observation,  that  it  only  cxifted  under  certain 
circumftances,  it's  prcfence  was  looked  upon  as  indicat- 
ing fome  diieale,  but  they  agreed  very  little  refpccliing 
either   it's  nature,     composition,    properties,  or   origin. 
Thus  Sydenham  attributed  it's  origin  to  the  lymphatic  Variousopi- 
and    fibrous  part  of  the  blood.     Malpighi   and  Hallor  m 
looked  upon  it  as  formed  by  the  thickening  of  the  chy- 
lous and  nutritive  matter  of  the   blood.     Queinoy  and 
Sauvages  had  no  doubt   of  it's   being  perfectly  formed 
pus,  or  nearly  fo ;   and  Gabert,  who  had  at  flrft  adopted 
the  fame  opinion,  afterwards  abandoned  it,  and  believed 
i:.  to  be  one  of  the  albuminous  produces  which  feparates 
from   the  ferum.     Hewfon,    Mofcati,  and  Callifon   be- 
lieved, that  it  arifes  from  the  craflTamcnlum.     They  ex- 
plain it'*  formation  by  faying,  that  the  blood,  and  parti- 
cularly the  coagulable  part,  is  more  difTolved  and  diluted 
than  other  blood,  on  which  account  the  more  fpecifically 
heavy  red  part  has  time  to  feparate  and  fall  to  the  bottom, 
whilft  the  lighter  colourlefs  part  remains  at  the  top  ;  and 
they  conclude,  that  the   action  of  a  real  inflammation 
confifts  in  a  lefTened   coagulability  of  the  blood.     Bordeu 
and  Robert  regard  it  as  the  produ£t  of  a  fort  of  mucilage 
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with  which  the  blood  abounds.  Hey,  Lappenberg,  and 
Burfenius,  impute  it  to  an  increafed  coagulability  of 
the  blood,  which  is  partly  occafioncd  by  an  internal 
emtrige  of  it's  previous  mixture,  and  a  proportionable  in- 
creafe  of  the  fibrous  part  to  the  fernm,  and  partly  to  the 
increafe  of  the  coagulable  part  of  the  fcrum.  Gren  like- 
wife  attributes  it  to  the  increafed  coagulability,  and  the 
inercafe  of  the  fibrous  part  of  the  blood.  According, 
however,  to  de  IJaen,  Sivcton,  and  Boerhaave,  the  burl' 
is  not  always  prcfent  in  a  true  inflammation,  and  it 
exifls  Tonietrmts  when  this  inflammation  is  not  prcfent; 
and  Burferius  found  it  in  the  blood  of  horfes  in  their  moft 
perfect  health.  Such  are  the  diverfitv  of  opinions  ref- 
pecling  this  fubflance,  but  the  perfect  analogy  which  the 
above  experiments  fhow  there  is  between  it  and  the  fibrous 
matter  leaves  no  doubt  on  it's  nature.  It  flill  remained 
to  difcovcr  the  manner  in  which  the  feparation  of  the  buff 
takes  place,  >rhjch  was  done  in  the  following;  manner  : — 
on  Some  blood,  in  which  a  buff  was  expeeled  to  form, 
was  received  in  a  porcelane  veffel,  and  every  thing  about 
to  take  place  was  examined  with  minute  attention.  It 
was  obferved,  that  in  proportion  as  the  blood  approached 
■rds  coagulation,  the  firft  lineaments  of  the  buff  be- 
grm  to  be  formed  upon  it's  furface.  By  means  of  a  nee- 
dle fome  of  this  buff  was  feparatedj  it  appeared  in  the 
n  of  filaments,  more  or  lefs  long,  their  confidence 
"iid  elafticity  refembling  thofeof  the  fibrous  filaments.  It 
was  at  firlt  thought  poffible  that  the  fame  feparation 
mi<rht  be  continued  as  the  buff  appeared,  but  the  coagu- 
lation fuddenty  taking  place,  it's  furface  was  covered  with 
a  pellicle,  which  foon  became  thick  and  put  an  end  to 
the  experiment ;  otherwife,  the  congulum  might  have 
pofTiblv  been  procured  deprived  of  it's  buff,  which  would 
have  led  to  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  that  fubllancc. 


ci  the  buff 
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Admitting  th ort.f^rc,  that  the  buff  ewe's  it's  origin  to  Opinion  of 
.  i       i      l       i      r  •  j    Parmentiei1 

the  fibrous  matter;  which  cannot  be  doubled,    lrum  it  s  andDeyeujc, 

pofliefling  all  the  properties  of  that  matter  ;  it  appears 
probable  to  Parmenlier  and  Peveux,  that  it's  formation 
can  only  take  place,  becaufe  the  particles  of  the  fibrous 
matter  diffolved  in  the  blood,  fo  long  as  they  are  endued 
with  vital  motion,  lofe  their  folubility  in  proportion  as 
the  blood  coagulates  ;  afterwards  from  their  fpecific  gra- 
vity they  rife  to  the  furface,  where  by  uniting,  they  give 
rife  to  the  folid  body  called  buff.  What  appears  to  juftify 
tills  explanation,  is  the  facility  with  which  the  formation 
of  this  fubftance  is  prevented,  for  by  feparating  the  fibrous 
matter  by  means  of  agitation,  the  particles  of  it  not  be- 
ing then  able  to  collecl  fpontaneoufly  together,  mull 
necefTarily  appear  under  another  form  ;  fo  that,  inftead 
of  a  homogenous  fubftance  poffefling  continuity  and  a 
fort  of  texture,  only  oblong  and  elaftic  filaments  are  ob- 
tained, which  are  fimilar  in  every  refpecl  to  the  fibrous 
matter.  The  natural  denfity  of  the  blood  that  furnifiies 
the  buff  undoubtedlv  facilitates  the  feparation  of  the  fi- 
brous matter,  and  places  it  in  a  favourable  ftate  that  it 
mav  collecl  itfelf ;  for  when  this  denfity.  is  diminidied  by 
diluting  the  blood  with  water,  no  buff  appears  ;  or  if  it 
be  formed,  it  has  not  the  fame  confiftence  as  that  which 
arifes  upon  the  blood  when  left  to  itfelf. 

For  the  formation  therefore  of  this  buff,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  blood  have  a  certain  degree  of  fluidity,  above  and 
under  which  the  fibrous  matter  is  not  able  tofeparate  itfelf; 
but  fince  this  fluidity  naturally  diminillics  in  proportion 
a-  the  blood  lofes  it's  vital  principle,  it  is  not  extraordi- 
nary, that  a  certain  quantity  of  fibrous  matter  fhouid  al- 
ways remain  confounded  with  the  fubftance  of  the  coa- 
gulum,  which  may  be  obtained  by  wafliing  thecougulum 
in  water. 

The  feparation  of  the  fibrous  matter  employed  in  form- 
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ing  the  buff,  may  likewife  be  regarded  ate  the  caufe  of 
the  foftnefs  which,  as  above  mentioned ,  is  natural  to  the 
fubftance  of  the  coagulum.  Indeed,  if,  as  has  been 
already  fliown,  the  coagulum  only  owes  it's  confidence 
to  the  prefence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fibrous  matter, 
the  more  inconfiderable  the  quantity  of  this  matter  is, 
the  lefs  will  be  the  confidence  of  the  coagulum  ;  hence 
it  ouo-ht  to  be  infinitelv  more  foluble  in  water  than'  that 
which  is  deprived  of  all  it's  fibrous  matter.  In  fhort, 
it  would  appear,  that  the  fibrous  matter,  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  property  it  has  of  feparattng  to  form  the  buff, 
has  undergone  fome  alteration  from  the  action  of  the. 
difeafe ;  which,  although  infenfible  to  the  chemift,  is 
not  fo  by  it's  effects  in  the  animal  economy  during  eir* 
culation. 

Laflly,  the  fibrous  matter  is  not  the  only  conflituent 
part  of  the  blood  on  which  the  difeafe  appears  to  have 
acted  ;  it's  effects  may  be  likewife  remarked  in  a  very 
fenfible  manner  on  the  albumen  ;  for  it  has  been  before 
obferved,  that.it  was  coagulated  with  great  difficulty  by 
heat,  and  that  once  feparated,  it  had  never  that  con-„ 
fiftence  and  continuity  which  it  has  when  feparated 
from  the  ferum  of  healthy  blood  by  the  fame  means. 

Before  concluding  this  article  on  inflammatory  blood, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  on  examining  the  blood  of 
many  patients,  affected  with  inflammatory  difeafes,  very 
fenfible  differences  in  the  refults  are  often  to  be  obferved. 
Sometimes  the  buffy  part  is  very  thick,  at  other  times 
very  thin ;  fometimes  the  ferum  is  in  large  quantity, 
at  other  times  in  fmall  quantity,  and  feparated  from 
the  coagulum  with  great  difficulty  ;  likewife,  the  blood 
of  different  difeafed  people  has  different  ffiades  of  colour. 
From  thefe  observation?,  the  two  chemifts  have  acquired 
the  mo  ft  complete  proof  of  the  difficulty,  or  rather  im- 
poffibility  of  finding  any  two  bloods  perfectly  fimilar; 
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which  is  eafily  conceived  on  reflecting  upon  the  diverfity 
of  accidents  which,  independent  of  the  temperaments 
of  each  individual,  always  accompany  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes,  and  which  have  a  more  or  lefs  marked  influence 
not  only  on  this  fluid,  but  even  on  the  other  fluids  of  the 
animal  fyfterm  i 

The  next  object  of  thefe  chemifis.,  was  the  inveftiga- B'°od  °*" 
tion  of  the  blood  of  perfons  affected  with  the  fcurvy  j  perfoas. 
for  this  purpofe  they  examined  three  patients  who  had 
the  characteristic  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe.  Two  of  thefe 
were  between  twenty-nine  and  thirty  years  old,  the  third 
was  forty-feven.  The  firft  was  affected  with  pains  in 
his  fide,  independently  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe, 
for  which  ve'nefection  was  ordered :  the  fecond,  and 
more  particulary  the  third,  had  a  general  plethora,  and 
the  expectation  of  hemorrhage  neceffitated  the  act  of 
V.  S. 

Firft  patient.  This  blood  had  a  red  colour  with  little 
brightnefs ;  the  coagulum  took  place  very  readily,  the 
ferum  was  (lightly  lemon-coloured  and  tranfparent,  and 
the  quantity  not  greater  than  that  of  inflammatory  blood. 
It's  tafte  was  alkaline;  it  changed  the  fyrup  of  violets 
green,  mixed  with  acids  without  eft'ervefcence,  and 
without  lofing  it's  tranfparency ',  but  it  was  coagulated 
by  concentrated  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  and  all  dephleg- 
mated  fpirituous  liquors,  which  alfo  produced  a  whitifh 
matter  in  it  that  fuddenly  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  vef- 
fel  ;  alkalis  increafed  it's  fluidity,  Expofed  to  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  the  ferum  coagulated,  but  not  fo  firmly 
as  in  a  healthy  ftate ;  and  when  this  coagulated  ferum 
was  (lightly  preffed,  a  limpid  and  eolourlefs  liquor  was 
obtained,  which  did  not  change  the  fvrup  of  violets. 
The  matter  remaining  upon  the  linen  had  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  albumen  of  the  blood. 

The   coagulum   of  the  blood,  a  fhort  time  after  it's 
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formation,  loft  a  part  of  if  s  volume,  but  at  the  fame  ■ 
time  a  final]  quantity  of  ferum  ran  from  if.  It's  furface 
did  not  prefent  that  lively  and  bright  red  froth  which  is 
obferved  in  healthy  blood,  but  it  was  covered  with  fo 
thin  a  pellicle  as  not  to  prevent  the  fubftance  of  the  coa- 
gulum  from  Being  diftinguifhed  underneath;  the  tenacity 
of  this  pellicle  prevented  it's  being  feparated.  The  con- 
fiftence  of  the  coagulum  was  the  fame  as  in  ordinary 
blood,  and  the  fibrous  matter  feparated  .by  means  of 
water,  was  in  as  great  a  quantity,  and  as  firm  and 
elaftic. 

Second  patient.  The  reparation  took  place  in  this 
blood  as  in  the  preceding  ;  the  pellicle  that  covered  it 
was  whitilh  and  fomewhat  thick  ;  it's  confidence,  how- 
ever,  was  not  very  ftrong,  as  the  lead  prefliire  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  tear  it.  The  fmall  portions  taken  after  the 
ablutions,  were  white  and  femitranfparent,  and  refembled 
thufe  obtained  from  the  long  agitation  of  a  piece  of 
coagulum  in  cold  water  :  on  red-hot  coals  they  were  de- 
firoyed,  giving  an  odour  of  burnt  coal  ;  they  were  dif- 
folved  by  vinegar  and  cauftic  alkalis  ;  but  alcohol,  on 
the  contrary,  made  them  folid. 

The  ferum  had  nothing  in  particular. 

Third  patient.  This  blood  was  decidedly  huffy,  but 
the  burl' was  not  fo  thick  as  that  of  Inflammatory  blood, 
yet  more  firm  than  that  of  the  fecond  patient :  it  was 
eafily  warned  in  water  without  tearing  ;  by  wafliing  it 
became  very  thin,  but  preferred  it's  tranfparency  ;  boil- 
ing water,  vegetable  acids,  alkalis  and  alcohol  had  the 
fame  erlcc!  upon  it  as  on  common  buff;  on  exficcation 
it  was  reduced  to  fo  friable  a  leaf  as  to  be  divided  into  fe- 
veral  parts  on  the  leafl  touch.  The  fubftance  of  the 
coagulum  under  this  buff  had  a  fpecies  of  foftnefs  which 
permitted  the  water  to  diOblvc  it  very  eafily,  whilll  at 
the  fame  time,  fome  membranous  pellicles  feparated  from 
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it,  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  This  coagulum 
inclofed  in  a  linen  bag,  and  waihed  with  water,  afforded, 
after  folution,  fomc  very  elaftic  fibrous  filament. 

The   ferum,  and    the   red  part,  coagulated,   appeared 
the  lame  as  thofe  of  the  blood  of  the  two  firtt  patients. 

On  taking  a  general  view  of  the  blood  of  the  three  pa-  9bferva" 
lientSj  it  was  obferved,  that  none  of  them  had  that  pe- 
culiar odour  which  is  fo  marked  in  healthy  blood. 
This  difference  in  the  odorous  principle,  and  a  more  or 
lefs  difproportion  to  form  buff,  are  the  only  effential  dif- 
ferences to  be  Jobferved  in  thefe  three  fcorbutic  patients. 
Thefe  chemifts  found  the  defcription  of  authors,  who 
fay,  that  the  blood  of  fcorbutic  perfons  is  more  fluid  than 
ordinary,  not  to  be  true,  for  it  has  very  nearly  the  very 
fame  properties  as  healthy  blood;  it  affords  a  coagulum 
of  much  confidence,  and  the  quantity  of  ferum  is  not 
more  confiderable.  They  obferved,  that  if  the  ferum 
was  greater  in  quantity  from  one  bleeding,  the  remainder 
was  lefs  voluminous,  and  vice  verfa  ;  the  confidence  of 
that  which  afforded  the  leaft  ferum,  lefs  firm,  whilft  on 
dividing  it  a  quantity  of  ferum  flaws  out  that  had  been 
detained  between  its  parts ;  that  the  more  ferum  it  af- 
fords, the  lefs  runs  from  it  afterwards ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  quantity  of  ferum  of  one  bleeding  be  compared  with 
that  of  another,  from  the  fpontaneous  feparation  arftl 
divifion  of  the  coagulum,  very  little  difference  will  be 
perceived;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  all  indica- 
tions drawn  from  the  apparent  quantity  of  ferum  of  the 
blood,  are  often  erroneous. 

The  greater  or  lefs  opening  in  the  vein,  the  greater  or 
lefs  confiderable  quicknefs  with  which  the  blood  flows 
from  it,  the  more  or  lefs  marked  weaknefs  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  form  of  the  veffel  in  which  the  blood  is  re- 
ceived, and  the  motion  and  agitation  which  it  is  fcarcely 
impoffible  to  avoid,  may  be  confidered  as  the  principal 
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caufes  which  haflen  or  retard  the  formation  of  the  coagu- 

lum,  and  of  it's  fomctimes  retaining  a  large  quantity  of 
fefum  ;  whilft,  at  other  times,  it  lets  a  greater  or  lefs 
quantity  cfcape.  It  is  not  however  to  he  fuppofed,  that 
in  all  circumftances  the  blood  of  difeafed  people  is  equal- 
ly ferous  ;  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  an  error  in  thofe  phvfi- 
ologifts  who  have  advanced,  that  the  fluidity  of  the  blood 
of  fcorbutic  people  was  more  decidedly  marked  than 
that  of  the  blood  obtained  in  other  difeai 

One  reafon  of  their  having  attributed  this  more  than 
ordinary  fluidity  to  fcorbutic  blood,  appears  to  have 
been  the  facility  with  which  it  efeapes  from  the  veifels 
in  that  difeafe,  and  which  Parmentier  and  Deyeux •attri- 
bute to  the  Bebility  of  the  veffels  ;  which  not  being  able 
to  refill  the  lead  efforts,  are  eafily  torn  and  let  the  fluid 
they  contain  cfcape;  hence,  the  hemorrhages  from  the 
gums  and  nofe  of  fcorbutic  people.  The  fame  happens 
in  old  people  who  are  bled  ;  their  blood  flows  flowlv, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  fame  caufe,  the  debility  and 
flaccidity  of  the  vafcular  fvilem  ;  and  in  many  cafes,  old 
people  finifli  their  career  by  difcafes  that  are  very  ana- 
logous to  the  fcurvy.  To  the  fame  caufes,  viz.  thevef- 
fels  being  torn,  and  an  extravafation  taking  place  under 
the  fegments,  thefe  chemifts  think,  thofe  blue  fpots  ori- 
ginate that  are  to  be  feen  upon  the  legs  of  fcorbutic 
patients. 
Hood  of  The  1  aft  difeafed  blood  which  Parmentier  and  Deyeux 

1      .examined,  was  that  taken   from  patients  affecled  with 

i  rid  ■!  putrid  '  ' 

diieafes.  putrid  fevers.  From  their  experiments  it  appears,  that 
the  blood  of  thefe  patients  was  never  alike.  Sometime! 
the  firft  bleeding  afforded  a  very  bufry  blood  ;  at  other 
times  the  buff  was  very  inconfiderable  in  quantity,  and 
fomctimes  it  was  not  prefent;  it  was  like  wife  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  ferum  eaiily  feparated  from  the  coagu- 
lum,  although  the  feparation  was  ofteher  more  difficult. 
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The  produ<51s  by  analyfis  preffnted  nothing  extraordi- 
narv  ;  the  buff  appeared  fnniiar  to  that  in  inflammatory 
difeafes ;  likewife,  the  fubftance  of  the  coagukim  beneath 
it  had  vary  little  confidence,  and  was  very  fuluble  in 
water,  which  falution  was  coagulated  by  the  action  of 
heat,  alcohol,  and  concentrated  acids  $  whilftj  on  the 
contrary,  fixed  and  volatile  alkalis  oppofed  it's  coagula- 
tion, and  Angularly  exalted  its  colour. 

It  was  expected,  on  fubmitting  it  to  diftillation  on  the 
water-bath,  that  if  the  principle  of  putridity  really  did 
exift  in  the  blood,  proofs  of  it  would  be  found  in  the 
products,  fuch  as  volatile  alkali,  which  is  always  obtain- 
ed from  fubftances  in  which  putridity  has  taken  place] 
but  inftead  of  this,  a  clear  colourlcfs  fluid  only  was  ob- 
tained, having  the  odour  and  light  favour  of  blood,  and  * 
vi  hich  had  no  effect  on  the  fyrup  of  violets.  It  was  alfo 
obferved,  that  difeafed  and  healthy  blood  expofed  to  the 
fame  temperature,  was  nearly  the  fame  time  in  becoming- 
putrid  ;  from  which  it  is  concluded,  that  in  putrid  dif- 
eafes, the  principle  of  putridity  does  not  exift  in  the 
blood. 

On  taking  a  general  furvey  of  the  experiments,  and  General  re* 
recapitulating  the  obfervations  and  conclufions  of  Par- t^  u"~ 
mentier  and  Deyeux,  on  the  nature  and  analyfis  of 
blood,  it  confifts  therefore  of  nine  principal  parts,  viz. 
the  odorous  part,  or  aroma.  Fibrous  matter.  Gelatin. 
Albumen.  Red  part.  Iron.  Sulphur.  Alkali  or  foda ; 
and  water.  The  proportion  of  thefe  parts  vary  almoit 
infinitely,  according  to  the  age,  temperament,  and  the 
manner  of  living;  all  of  them  having  characters  thatef- 
fentially  belong  to  them,  with  particular  fliades,  which 
are  often  difficult  to  lay  hold  of. 

iff.     Odorous  part.     In  the  healthy  fubject,  this  part  Aroma. 
is  very  fenfible,  efpeeially  when  the  blood   is  frefh  ;   by 
degrees  it  becomes  weaker,  in  proportion  to  the  change 
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the  blood  undergoes,  and  it  entirely  difappears  when 
putridity  takes  place.  In  ihe  blood  of  tbe  difeafed  fub- 
jecl,  the  aroma  is  lefs  cecidedly  marked  ;  it  is  even 
probable,  that  in  certain  cafes  it  is  wanting  It  appears 
that  it's  affinity  for  the  femm  is  lefs  than  that  which  it 
has  for  the  coagulum  ;  for  this  lall  fubftance  prefcrves  it 
entirely  for  fome  time  ;  whilft  the  ferum,  when  perfectly 
feparated,  is  devoid  of  it.  It  feems  to  have  a  very  fen- 
fible  analogy  with  the  aroma  of  vegetables,  fince  both 
of  them,  independent,  of  their  action  upon  the  organs 
of  fmell,  are  foluble  in  water,  in  air,  and  in  fpirituous 
liquors. 
yibnn.  2,  Fibrous   matter.     This  matter  appears  to  exifl  in 

the  blood,  if  not  in  a  (late  of  folution,  at  leaft  in  a  ftate 
of  extreme  diviflon.  To  bring  about  the  feparation,  a 
rapid  motion  of  this  fluid*  is  fufficient  j  or  it  may  be  ob- 
tained bv  diluting  it  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 
In  the  firft  cafe,  the  fibrous  matter  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  filaments,  adhering  together,  and  producing  a  body 
of  fome  elafticity  ;  in  the  fecond  cafe,  on  thecontrary,  it  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  membranous  particles ;  both 
of  them,  however,  when  treated  with  chemical  agents, 
afford  ccnftantly  the  fame  refults,  that  is,  thofe  which 
belong  to  animal  matters  in  general. 

In  young  animals,  the  fibrous  matter  appears  to  be 
lefs  tenacious  in  confidence  than  in  the  adult,  in  which 
the  tenacity  is  more  evident;  but  neither  in  health  nor 
in  difeafe  is  there  any  other  difference  than  what  re- 
fpects  the  age  ;  fo  that  the  fibrin  feparated  from  the 
blood  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  perfon  of  middle  age,  very 
nearly  refembles  that  of  the  blood  of  patients  labouring 
under  feorbutic,  putrid,  or  inflammatory  difeafes. 

It  is  the  fibrous  matter  that  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  coagulum,  which  was  a  long  time  attributed 
to  the  lofs.  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  blood  ;  but  which 
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is  in  reality  the  confequence  of  the  contra&ion  this  nut- 
ter undergoes  on  lofing  the  principle  of  life. 

3.  Gelatin.  Many  very  celebrated  phyfiologifts  have  Gelatiu. 
fuppofed  that  the  blood  contained  a  certain  quantity  of 
gelatinous  matter.  Rouelle  and  other  chemifts  having 
fought  for  it  in  vain,  denied  it's  exiflence ;  Fourcroy  how- 
ever was  aflured  that  he  had  obtained  it  alone,  and  dif- 
eno^o-ed  from  every  foreign  body.  The  aqueous  fluids 
being  the  natural  menflrua  of  this  matter,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  ferum  would  draw  it  along  with  it,  and  it 
there  remains  confounded  with  the  albumen,  the  neutral 
falts  and  the  foda,  but  it  is  eafily  feparated  on  coagulat- 
ing the  ferum.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt  of  it's  exif- 
tence. The  quantity  however  of  gelatin  is  very  incon- 
(iderable  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  perhaps  on  this  account 
that  it's  difcovery  has  been  fo.long  prevented.  It  is 
probable,  that  in  proportion  as  it  is  formed,  a  part  of  it 
feparates,  which  is  tleftined  with  the  fibrin  to  the  forma- 
tion of**he  mufeular  fubftance.  The  morbific  aclion 
feems  to  have  no  influence  on  the  gelatin,  for  in  the  blood 
of  the  before-mentioned  difeafed  patients  it  was  found  to 
enjoy  all  it's  properties,  and  it  may  be  obferve-d  on  con- 
cluding this  article,  that  Hippocrates  and  Bordeau  were 
not  deceived  in  faying,  that  the  blood  was  melted  and 
running  ficfli,  fmce  the  two  matters  that  eonllitute  flefh 
are  found  in  this  fluid, 

4.  Albumen.  Whilil  the  blood  has  not  undergone  Alburn, 
any  change,  this  particular  matter  remains  in  folution  in 
the  ferum,  but  on  the  imaileft  decompofition  of  the  blood 
it  feparates  into  two  parts  the  one  of  which  unites  with  the 
ferum  and  gives  it  a  kind  of  uncluofity  ;  the  other  on 
the  contrary,  joins  the  fibrin  and  colouring  part.  Since 
then,  it's  concretion  can  only  take  place  from  the  lofs  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  water  that  diflolved  it,  it  becomes  o! 
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confident  r  which  it  partakes  of  with  the  two  bodies  with 
which  it  is  found  mixed. 

It  is  the  concretion  or  the  albumen  that  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  the  coaguhun  by  means  of  the  fibrin, 
and  as  the  concretion  of  the  albumen  takes  place  in  this 
cafe  fpontaneoufly  and  without  the  aid  of  heat)  it  cannot 
have  loft  the  property  of  being  Ibluble  in  a  frefh  quantity 
of  water;  and  this  is  alio  the  reafop  of  the  coagulum  bein  ; 
entirely  foluble  in  water,  whilii  the  albumen  feparatcti  by 
heat  or  acids  is  no  longer  foluble  in  aqueous  fluids. 

Idle  foda  or  fixed  alkali  appears  to  contribute  to  the 
Gullibility  of  the  albumen.  Thefe  two  bodies  are  indeed 
in  a  fort  of  flight  combination,  fince  heat,  fpirit  of  wine 
and  certain  acids  are  capable  of  denroying  it,  and  of 
caufmg  the  albumen  to  appear,  which  immediately  loics 
the  property  of  being  foluble  in  water. 

On  comparing  the  albumen  of  the  blood  with  that  of 
the  white  of  egg,  and  of  other  animal  fluids,  they'are  per* 
feelly  fimilar,  at  leaf!  they  have  the  fame  properties,  and 
fuiphur  is  likewife  found  in  them. 

Of  all  the  conftituent  pans  of  the  blood,  the  albumen 
is  that  which  feemed  to  undergo  the  grcalcfl  alterations 
from  difeafe.  In  particular  it  became  fentibie  on  heating 
the  ferum  that  held  it  in  dilution,  antl  it  then  never  ac- 
quired that  complete  concretion  which  the  ferum  of 
healthy  blood  always  had  when  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. A  eert:,in  quantity  of  liquor  feparated,  which  was 
cafily  extracted  by  fimple  decantation.  This  change 
however  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  dilorder,  nor 
could  differences  be  obtained  with  every  precaution,  that 
were  fufficientlv  fenfiblc  to  lake  any  account  of. 
Colombo  5.  Red  part.  This  part  of  the  blood  varies  infinitely 
in  I  s  (hades.  In  g\ner;d,  the  colour  of  the  blood  of 
youth  is  vermilion,  whiift  that  of  old  age  is  darker  co- 
loured.    It  is  likewife  well  known,  that  venous  blood  ii 
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of  a  lei's  lively  red  than  arterial,  and  that  the  lliades  in  the 
colour  of  this  fluid  arc  very  numerous.  It  was  impoi- 
fible  to  obtain  the  colouring  part,  di  fen  gaged  of  foreign 
matter,  but  it  appears  to  be  always  accompanied  with  a 
certain  portion  of  albumen,  to  which  it  has  a  decided  re- 
lation. Their  folubility  in  water  and  their  infallibility  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  as  well  as  in  other  menftrua,  are  the  caules 
that  oppofc  their  feparation,  and  prevent  the  acquirement 
of  the  knowledge  that  might  be  had  of  it,  if  it  could  be 
obtained  by  itfelf.  It  appears  however  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Parmentier  and  Deyeux,  that  iron  afts  a  great  part  in 
the  coloration  of  the  blood,  and  that  it's  folutiun  is  pro- 
duced in  this  fluid  by  the  foda. 

6.  Iron.     This   metal   is  only  contained    in  the  red 
part  of  the  blood,  which  appears  from  experiments  to  be  Il"n- 
held  in  folution,  as  obferved,  by  the  alkali,  and  it  is  this 
folution  that  produces  the  red  colour,  but  what  becomes 

of  the  iron  on  quitting  the  blood,  chemiftry  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  decide  ;  the  mod  extraordinary  circumftance 
however,  is,  that  the  mufcular  part  which  is  fuppoled  to 
be  entirely  produced  by  the  blood,  does  not  contain  the 
lead  atom  of  this  metal.  .  " 

7.  Sulphur.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  Mate  in 
which  this  fubftance  is  found  in  the  albumen,  but  it  ap^  Sulphur. 
pears  to  be  one  of  it's  conftituent  parts.  It  moft  proba- 
bly a£ts  a  great  part  in  the  animal  economy,  fmce  inde- 
pendent of  what  is  found  in  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  it. 
exifts  in  the  bile,  the  brain,  and  in  all  the  humours  where 
albumen  is  prefent, 

8.  Fixed  alkali  or  foda.     This  alkali  always  accomna-  ,.  , 

1  boo  J. 

nies  the  blood,  and  is  in  fufficicnt  quantity  always  to  be. 
eaiily  obtained  from  it ;  moll  probably  one  of  it's  princi- 
pal functions  is  to  favour  the  folution  of  bodies,  which 
without  it's  action  would  remain  infoluble,  fuch  as  iron 
and  albumen.     It  is  alfo  probable,   that  it's  utility  is 
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more  extenfive,  as  would  appeir  from  it's  tendenev  lo 
combination,  and  the  property  it  has  of  communicating' 
it  to  bodies  with  which  it  is  found  united.  It  ap] 
to  be  always  in  a  cauftic  ftate,  whether  in  the  blood  or 
other  humours  of  the  body,  and  may  be  considered  as 
their  effential  fait.  In  the  blood  it  more  cipeeially  be- 
comes the  medium junftionh  of  the  albumen  with  the  fc- 
rum,  and  it's  proportion  in  this  f  uiJ  is  more  confiderablc 
than  that  of  the  albumen  and  iron. 
Water.  o.  Water.     The  fluidity  of  the  blood  eflentiallv  de- 

pends upon  the  water  it  contains,  it  facilitates  the  motion 
of  the  bodies  that  conftitute  it,  and  renders  them  proper 
to  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  different  parts  to  the 
formation  of  which  it  cor.curs.  If  water  be  compofed 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  it  ought  to  be  prefumed,  that  it 
is  continually  forming  in  the  animal  fyftem,  and  that  in- 
dependent oi'  the  quantity  neceflary  to  give  fluidity  to  the 
blood,  there  is  another  portion  decompofed  during  the 
aef  of  circulation,  the  fefults  of  which  decompofition 
contribute  to  repair  the  fuppofed  loffes  either  of  the  fibrin 
or  albumen. 

The  blood  does  not  always  contain  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  hence  it's  fluidity  is  not  always  the  fame;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  from  it's  greater  or  lefs  fluidity,  the  lead 
confequence  cannot  be  drawn,  fo  as  to  throw  anv  light  on 
the  healthy  -or  morbific  ftate  of  the  fubjeet  from  whom 
the  blood  was  drawn,  fince  from  comparative  experiments 
on  the  blood  of  both,  infinite  variations  were  obferved. 

Hydrdlogie  des  mcnfchlichen  Kcerpers  von  J.  J.  Plenck. 
art.  Blut.  Vienna  1795. — Weber's  Unterfuchung  der 
Thierifcen  Feuchtigkeiten.  art.  Blut.  Tubingen,  1780. — 
Elementa  phyfiologias,  &c.  auct  Albert  von  Haller.  Ele- 
menta  fanguinis,  torn.  2.  p.  27,  &c.  Laufan.  1760. — 
Maequer's  Dictionary,  by  Leonhardi,  Article,  Blut  von 
Th.ieren.  Th.  I. — Thouvenel,  Tentamen  chvmico-m.    i 
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cum,  Sec.  Pifcenis,  4to.  1770. — RoueHe,  Journal  de  Me- 
decine,  p.  59.  Juillet  1773. — Cavallo,  on  the  nature  of 
the  blood,  vide  his  Effays  on  the  Medical  Properties  of 
factitious  airs,  London  1798. — Menghini  on  the  Comm. 
Bonon.  torn.  S.  p.  244. — Hewfon's  Enquiries  into  the 
properties  of  the  Blood,  Philofoph.  Tranf.  vol.  60.  p. 
368.  — Lappenberg  de  diathefi  fang,  inflam.  Goett.  1783. 
— Fourcrov,  fur  lefang  arterial  et  veineux  du  bceuf,  mele, 
fur  le  fang  du  f  tus  humain,  Annal.  de  Chemie,  torn.  7. 
p.  146,  162. — Obfervations  and  Experiments  on  the  co- 
lour of  the  blood,  byWm.  Charles  Wells,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Philofoph.  Tranf.  1797,  p.  2.  p.  421. — Me  moire  fur  le 
fang,  par  les  Citoyens  Parmentier  et  Deyeux,  Journal  de 
Phyfique,  torn.  44.  p.  372. — Obfervations  on  the  changes 
which  blood  undergoes,  when  extravafated  into  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  &c. .  by  Everard  Home,  Efq.  Phil.  Tranf. 
p.  2.  1796. — Extract  d'une  Lettre  de  M.  Abildgaard, 
Secret,  de  la  Soc.  de  Copcnhagne,  an  Cit.  fluzard,  de 
l'lnftitut.  nat.  An.  de  Ch.  N°  106.  p.  91. 

MILK. 

Milk.  This  is  a  more  or  lefs  white  opake  fluid,  fe- 
rreted from  the  blood  in  the  bread  of  the  female  fex,  for 
the  fupport  of  their  young;  during  the  firft  flage  of  life. 
The  mammalia  and  cetacea  are  the  only  tribes  that  afford 
it ;  on  which  account  they  are  called  lactiferous  animals, 
all  others  being;  found  deftitute  of  the  org;ans  that  fecrete 
it. 

It  is  remarkable  for  containing  a  quantity  of  faccharine 
matter  in  one  of  it's  component  parts,  and  a  much  grea- 
ter abundance  of  the  earth  of  bones  or  phofphat  of  lime 
than  any  other  animal  fluid  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
nature  was  defirous  of  affording  a  fupply  of  nourifhment 
mid  of  ofleous  matter  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of 
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the  formation  and  increafe  of  the  hones  and  other  parts, 
during  the  firft  feafotl  of  animal  cxiftcnce. 
It's  piop.r-  Milk,  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  animal,  has  a  mild 
faint  mull,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  fpecies  it  is  taken 
from.  This  is  the  odour  that  is  expreffed  by  the  vulgar 
faying,  it  fmells  of  the  cow,  the  goat,  the  ai's,  the  (hecp, 
or  the  mare.  As  the  milk  becomes  cool,  this  aroma 
goes  off;  it  is  likewile  expelled  by  expofurc  to  heat. 

To  the  tafte,  it  is  pleafant  and  more  or  lefs  fwect,  and 
although  this  lad  property  is  fcarccly  perceptible  in 
the  milk  of  fome  animals,  it  is  however  always  mild. 
To  the  touch  it  is  fomewhat  unctuous. 

It's  fpeeific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  diltilled 
water. 

When  examined  by  the  mierofeope,  a  multitude  of 
globules  are  feen  of  unequal  fize,  and  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  Leuenhoeck,  milk  is  compofed  of  tranfparcnt 
globules  carried  in  the  fame  manner  as  thole  of  the  blood 
in  a  diaphanous  liquid. 
Spomane-  Since  tranfpareney  and  limpidity  are  the  mo  ft  certain 
il"n  huo'3"  marks  of  a  real  folution,  it  might  be  expected  from  the 
tnr<;e  parts,  opacity  of  this  fluid,  that  a  portion  at  leaft  of  it's  con- 
tents was  only  fufpended  in  it  j  and  fuch  is  the  cafe,  for 
if  frefh  milk  be  left  to  repofe  fome  time  in  a  cool  fitua- 
tion,  a  fpontaiaeous  reparation  takes  place  between  it's 
parts.  In  the  firft:  place,  there  arifes  to  the  furface  a 
more  or  lei's  thick  tenacious  fubltance,  the  cream.  When 
this  has  been  taken  off,  the  remainder  goes  by  the  name 
of  fkimmed  milk ;  it  is  then  of  a  bluifh  call,  and  has  a 
lefs  mild  favour  and  is  more  fluid  than  before.  Some  time 
afterwards,  the  coagulable  or  cafeous  part  of  the  milk 
feparates,  which  is  called  curd.  And  this  feparation  is 
more  quickly  effected  if  the  atmofphere  be  warm,  by 
producing  a  flight  acetous  fermentation  fuoner  than 
would  otherwife  have  taken  place.     When  this  curd  has 
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been  taken  fn «.i  it  by  filtration,  the  remaining  fluid  is 
palled  whey,  or  the  ferum  of  milk.  The  coagulation  of 
milk  does  not  take  place  in  vacuo. 

A  feparation  of  the  cafeous  part,  or  curd,  may  likewiie  Artificial 
be  effected  artificially  by  means  of  chemical  reagents  ;  by  adds,' 
thus  milk  is  coagulated  by  all  acids  except  the  carbonic  ve<^"ub!es' 
and  weaker  acids  ;  by  certain  vegetables,  as  galium,  val- 
lantia  cruciata,  madder,  thifile,  &c.  But  according  to 
the  obfervation  of  Jacquin,  thefe  only  act  when  added  to 
milk  in  the  cold,  or  when  it  is  mixed  with  a  cold  aque- 
ous infufion  of  them  ;  for  if  thefe  vegetables  be  boiled  in 
milk,  or  thrown  into  hot  milk,  the  coagulation,  ipftead 
of  being  promoted,  is  rather  retarded;  nor  has  the  infu- 
fion of  thefe  plants  prepared  by  heat,  their  decoction, 
or  even  their  di {tilled  water  any  effect  upon  milk  ;  by 
mucous  bodies,  as  gum  arabic,  albumen,  fugar,  &c. ; 
by  all  falts,  more  especially  if  they  contain  an  excefs  of 
acid;  as  cream  of  tartar,  falts  of  iuccinum,  benzoin, 
&c.  by  all  metallic  folutions  ;  and  laftly,  by  alcohol  and 
all  fpirituous  liquors,  whilfl  this  coagulum  is  rendered 
more  perfect  by  means  of  heat. 

The  mild  alkalis  likewife  coagulate  milk,  but  in  a  dif-  Altcalhu 
fercnt  manner  from  the  fubffances  before  mentioned,  for 
they  unite  with  the  butter  and  cheefe,  and  form  a  kind 
of  faponaccous  mafs,  feparating  from  the  milk  in  the 
form  of  denfe  white  flocculi,  which  by  continued  ebul- 
lition become  yellow,  and  at  length  brown. 

The  cauftic  alkalis  diffolve  the  coagulum  or  cafeous 
part,  and  hence  they  make  milk  more  fluid  infiead  of 
coagulating  it. 

Lime  water  produces  an  imperfect  coagulation, 
The  electric  fluid  appears  to  thicken  it  more  or  lefs. 
Frefh  milk  neither  changes  the  colour  of  the  tincture 
of  litmus,  nor  of  the  fyrup  of  violets  ;  hence  it  is  neither 
acid  nor  alkali, 
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With  re f peel  to  other  fubftances  mentioned  by  authors 
as  producing  various  effects  on  milk,  they  will  be  given 
when  each  kind  of  milk  is  treated  of  individually.  It  may 
be  added,  at  the  fame  time,  that  this  fluid  is  fo  fufceptible 
of  variation,  not  only  in  different  fpecies  of  animal?, 
but  in  the  fame  female  at  different  times,  from  number- 
lefs  circumftances ;  fuch  as  age,  feafon,  nutriment,  Sec. 
that  it  is  almoft  impofiible  to  meet  with  two  milks  that  do 
not  differ  from  each  other. 

Heat  at  fir  It  renders  milk  more  fluid,  and  it  becomes 
concrete  at  the  freezing  points. 
Expofed  to  If  frefh  milk  be  expofed  to  a  gentle  cli  fulling  heat  on  a 
water  bath,  there  arifes  a  fat  pellicle,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  others,  apart  of  which  being  attached  to  the  fides  or 
bottom  of  the  vcffel,  dries  and  torrifies,  communicating  to 
the  fluid  a  difagreea'ble  empyreumatic  tafte  and  odour, 
commonlv  caWed potretber,  and  which  it  cannot  afterwards 
be  deprived  of;  it  may,  however,  be  prevented  by  fre- 
quent ftirring  the  fluid ;  if  the  ferum  is  to  be  obtained,  it 
is  nceffary  to  take  away  the  pellicles  as  they  appear,  and 
replace  the  fluid  in  proportion  as  it  evaporates  by  dillilled 
water. 

The  ferum  obtained  by  this  method  is,  on  filtration,  very 
clear,  and  by  fpontaneous  evaporation  affords  fugar  of 
milk,  and  the  other  falts  it  held  in  folution.  Thefe 
pellicles  do  not  form  without  the  contact  of  the  air,  fince 
a  combination  with  oxygen  is  as  neceffary  in  this  cafe  as 
in  the  fpontaneous  coagulation  of  milk.  If  thefe  pelli- 
cles be  waflied,  they  appear  like  femipellucid  membranes, 
very  much  refembling  thofe  that  line  the  fhells  of  eges. 
They  form  the  cafeous  part,  and  very  foon  become  putrid 
on  expofure  to  the  air. 

If  the  ebullition  of  the  milk  be  fo  accelerated  as  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  the  pellicles,  and  the  products  be 
examined,   there  is  found  in  the  receiver  an  infipid  clear 
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water,  impregnated  with  the  aroma  of  milk,  which 
ibon  becomes  putrid.  The  part  remaining  in  the  retort 
is  either  in  the  ftate  of  a  moid  or  dry  extracl,  which,  Extras  of 
when  diffolved  in  hot  water,  affords  the  original  milk, 
but  deftitute  of  it's  peculiar  aroma.  If  this  extract  be 
expofed  to  a  ilronger  degree  of  heat,  as  on  the  fand  bath, 
it  affords  an  empyreumatic  acid  and  oil,  ammonia,-  and 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gafes.  The  reiiduum  in  the 
retort  is  a  black  coal,  the  afnes  of  which,  on  incinera- 
tion, give  potafh,  muriat  of  potaih  and  phofphat  of  lime, 
with  a  little  iron. 

New  milk,  if  left  to  itfelf,    undergoes  the  acetous  fer-  Acetomfer- 

...  .  ,  ,  .  r  ,    j  mentation., 

mentation ;  this  in  cold  weather  requires  ieveral  days, 
but  in  a  warm  temperature,  twenty-four  hours  are  fufH- 
cient  for  that  purpofe.  It  appears,  that  the  milk  of  the 
ruminating  clafs  becomes  four  fooner  than  that  of  the 
others  :  the  milk  of  the  iheep  is  faid  to  undergo  this 
fermentation  the  fooneft  :  and  that  of  the  mare,  the  la-  / 

teft.  Milks,  when  rendered  four,  are  ufed  by  different 
nations  as  drink  or  food. 

Milk  becomes  fuddenly  acid  from  fudden  changes  in 
in  the  atmofphere,  and  from  ftormy  feafons,  but  this 
propenfity  to  change  may  be  in  fome  meafure  prevented 
by  previous  boiling,  it  will  then  keep  for  feveral  days, 
but  boiled  milk,  however,  fooner  paffes  into  the  putrid 
ftate. 

If  frem  milk  be  put  into  a  moderately  warm  place,  vinouj. 
and  often  ftirred,  fo  as  to  prevent  a  fpontaneous  repara- 
tion of  it's  parts,  it  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  on  diftillation,  a  llrong  fpirit  is  obtained  ;  this  is 
fooner  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  a  fermenting 
fub (lance.  According  to  Stipriaan,  the  greatctl  quantity 
of  fpirit  was  obtained  from  the  milk  of  the  cow  ;  whilfl 
Plenck  affirms,  the  mare,  from  the  greater  abundance  of 
fugar  it  affords,  ferments  the  fooneft, 
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i1  .-.id.  There  is  no  animal  fluid,  if  the  gaftric  juice  be  per- 

haps excepted,  that  undergoes  the  putrid  fermentation 
with  fo  much  difficulty  as  milk  :  according  to  Stipriaan, 
the  milk  of  the  cow  remained  four  two  months  in  the 
middle  of  fununcr  without  any  figns  of  putridity  ;  that 
of  the  afs  three  months  before  any  ammonia  was  pro- 
duced ;  likewife  the  human  milk  was  kept  many  months 
without  becoming  putrid  ;  hence  the  difference  of  nou- 
rifliment  appears  to  have  no  influence  in  this  refpecT:. 

The  next  part  of  this  fubjeft  that  is  to  be  confidercd, 
is  an  examination  of  the  three  parts  which  are  the  pro- 
duces of    fpontancous  reparation   in  milk,  viz*   cream, 
curd  and  whey. 
Cream.  Cream.     This  part  of  the  milk   which  is  the  lighted, 

and  confequently  arifes  to  the  furfacc,  contains  a  fat  or 
oil,  which,  on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  the  mechanical 
operation  of  churning,  and  a  certain  degree  of  warmth, 
is  procured  in  a  concrete  form  called  butter  $  for  which 
vide  animal  oils. 

The  remaining  fluid  is  white,  and  is  theferum  of  milk, 
containing  fome  of  the  cafeous  and  butyraceous  parts ; 
it  is  fweet  or  four  according  to  the  fweetnefs  or  acidity 
or  the  cream  employed,  and  is  called  Butta-m'rfk.  Ac- 
cording to  Stipriaan,  the  milk  of  the  fhecp  affords  the 
greateft:  quantity  of  cream  ;  then  follow  the  human,  and 
thofe  of  the  goat  and  cow,  whilft  the  afs  and  mare  give 
the  fmallelt  quantity.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
cream  of  the  fheep  and  goat  is  the  thicken*  ;  and  that 
from  the  milk  of  the  human  female,  of  the  afs,  and  of 
the  mare,  the  thinned.  All  bodies  which  render  fat 
oils  foluble  in  wafer,  impede  the  feparation  of  butter. 
The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  do  the  fame. 
Curd.  Curd.     This  coagulated  part  of  milk,  when  frefli,  is  a 

white  jelly-like  fubffance,  fomewhat  elaftic,  but  is  of 
more  or  lefs  confidence  according  as  it  contains  more  or 
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lefs  ferutn  ;  it  breaks  readily  with  a  rough  fracture ;  is 
nearly  without  fmell  or  taite;  infoluble  in  water;  be- 
comes hard  in  hot  water ;  is  readily  diffolved  by  acids, 
forming  with  the  vitriolic  and  muriatic  brown  fohi- 
tions  ;  and  with  the  nitrous  acid,  a  yellow  folution  ;  but 
the  marine  acid  does  not  diffolve  it  fo  readily  as  the 
other  two.  It  is  likewife  eafily  diffolved  by  the  alkalis, 
pure  or  carbonated  ;  but  the  vegetable  has  the  leaft  effect 
upon  it.  During  it's  folution  with  the  cauftic  mineral 
alkali,  a  putrid  volatile  alkaline  fmell  arifes. 

Bv  diftillation,  it  affords  a  taftelefs  water  that  eafily 
putrrfies  ;  on  increafing  the  heat,  it  blifters,  fwells  like 
burnt  horn,  affords  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas, 
ammonia,  partly  fixed,  partly  fluid,  and  a  heavy  (link- 
ing empyreumatic  oil.  The  coal  is  in  great  quantity, 
and  difficult  to  incinerate.  The  affies  contain  lime,  and 
phofphat  of  lime,  to  which  fome  chemifts  have  added 
iron.  Curd  or  cheefe,  on  expofure  to  a  flrong  heat, 
foftens,  melts  in  fome  meafure,  lofes  it's  opake  white 
colour,  acquires  a  tranfparency  and  tougbnefs-like  horn, 
throws  out  more  or  lefs  of  it's  butyraceous  or  oily  parts, 
and  when  cool,  become  hard  and  brittle.  In  (hort,  curd 
has  all  the  properties  cf  albumen. 

Curd  is  of  various  confidence  in  different  milks  ;  that 
of  the  milk  of  the  goat  and  cow  is  folid  and  elaflic  ; 
of  the  afs  and  mare  lefs  folid ;  that  of  the  fheep  only 
glutinous  ;  whilft  the  cheefy  part  of  the  human  milk  is 
never  folid,  but  always  fluid,  and  it's  feparation  is  at- 
tended with  difficulty,  and  feldom  fpontaneous." 

Curd,  when  falted  and  compreffed,  forms  common 
cheefe.  If  this  be  prepared  from  new  milk,  containing 
all  it's  cream,  the  cheefe  is  rich  and  good;  but  if  from 
fkimmed  milk,  which  contains  but  a  little  butvraceous 
portion,  the  cheefe  is  meagre  and  bad.  In  the  making 
of  cheefe,  fince  the  coagulation  of  milk  is  imperfect  by 


Sweet. 
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repofe  alone,  from  the  whey  ftill  containing  too  many  of 

the  caicous  particles ;  and  as  the  time  it  takes  is  long 
and  uncertain,  the  artificial  means  of  coagulating  it  have 
been  reforted  to.  For  this  purpofe,  the  nroift  or  dried 
ftomach  of  a  calf  is  generally  employed,  known  by  the 
name  of  rennet.  It  is  the  fourth  flomach  of  the  rumi- 
nating clafs,  and  it's  power  is  owing  to  it's  gastric  juice, 
which  is  fccrctcd  from  the  middle  coal  of  that  organ. 
Wu-v.  Jl'hey.     The  ferum  of  milk,  or  the  fluid  that  remains 

after  the  feparation  of  the  cream  and  curd,  is  of  a  yel- 
Jowifli  colour  \  has  a  fweet  agreeable  tafie  ;  and  when 
the  milk  has  undergone  no  previous  acidity,  and  prepared 
without  boiling,  pofleffes  the  odour  of  milk.  It  is  al- 
ways turbid,  and  is  befc  clarified  by  the  white  of  egg. 
It  is  called Jweet  whey.  It  is  fbfhetimes  ufed  in  medicine, 
and  is  prepared  by  adding  half  a  drachm  of  pulverized 
cream  of  tartar,  or  a  few  tea  fpoonfulls  of  lemon-juice 
to  a  pint  of  milk,  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
this  is  continued  until  all  the  cafeous  particles  are  fcpa- 
rated,  it  is  then  to  be  clarified  by  the  white  of  e^,  or 
deprived  of  it's  fuperabundant  acid  by  a  little  calcareous 
earth. 

By  diftillation  of  this  whey  on  the  water-bath,  the 
fame  water  is  obtained  as  from  new  milk,  and  there  re- 
mains a  mafs,  which,  when  freed  from  it's  eheefv,  and 
other  adhering  parts,  fhoots  into  white  rhomboidal  cryf* 
tals,  termed  fugar  of  milk. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  milk  has  been  previoufly  four 
before  coagulation,  the  liquor  that  remains  is  called 
f,ur  whey.  Sweet  whey,  likewife  by  reft,  will  undergo 
the  acetous  fermentation ;  and  we  are  informed,  by 
Jacquin,  that  by  the  addition  of  a  fmall  portion  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  fubfequent  fermentation,  a  true  vinegar 
of  milk  may  be  prepared.  This  acidity  of  milk  is  at- 
tributed by   chemifts  to   the  faccharine  part,   for  they 
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find  that  the  fooner  the  whey  is  become  four  by  fponla- 
neous  fermentation,  the  fmaller  is  the  quantity  of  fugar 
that  is  left,  vide  LaSiic  acid. 

The  fugar  of  milk  is  of  an  opake  white  colour,  has  an  Sugar  of 
infipid  fweetnefs  and  fomewhat  earthy  flavour.  It  is 
perfectly  foluble  in  four  parts  of  boiling  water.  When, 
diitilled  by  a  ftrong  heat,  it  exhibits  the  fame  appearances 
as  common  fugar.  Rouelle  extracted  from  one  pound  of 
this  fait  when  calcined,  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  grains 
of  afhes;  three-fourths  of  which  weremuriatofpotafh, and 
the  other  fourth  carbonat  of  potafh.  Placed  on  a  lighted 
coal  the  fugar  of  milk  melts,  fwells,  exhales  an  odour  of 
fugar  candy,  and  burns  like  common  fugar.  Thefe  pro- 
perties induced  chemifts  to  fufpect  that,  like  fugar,  it 
would  afford  the  oxalic  acid  by  means  of  nitric  acid, 
which  Scheele  confirmed  by  experiment;  but  it  required 
a  great  deal  of  nitric  acid  to  obtain  it.  He  procured  five 
drachms  of  oxalic  acid  from  four  ounces  of  fugar  of  milk, 
and  he  obferved,  on  diluting  with  water  the  refiduum  of 
the  fugar  of  milk  treated  in  this  manner,  and  on  filtering 
it,  in  order  to  evaporate  and  cryftallize  the  oxalic  acid, 
that  a  white  powder  remained  on  the  filter  which  had 
rendered  the  folution  turbid  ;  and  on  examining  this 
acid,  he  found  it  to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  the  jaccholaclk 
acid ,   for  which  vide  Acids. 

Milk,  therefore,  from  the  above  analyfis,  confiils  of  the 
following  proximate  component  parts  :  a  fat  oil,  an  al- 
buminous fubftance,  an  elTential  fait  and,.water.  Some 
chemifts,  and  particularlv  Macquer  and  Morveau,  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  real  animal  emulfion,  in  which  the  oil 
is  put  into  a  faponaceous  fiate  by  the  intervention  of  the 
mucous  or  cafeous  part  and  faline  principles;  but  the 
neceffity  of  oxvgen  in  the  feparation  of  the  butter  and 
albumen,  and  the  other  phyfical  properties  it  pofTdTeSj, 
are,  perhaps,  fuffieient  proofs  of  milk  not  being  an  ejnul- 
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fion.  It  appears,  however,  that  milk  may  m  fume  mea- 
furc  be  compared  to  the  juices  of  exprefled  fruits ;  it  is 
opake,  mild,  faccharine,  nutritive,  and  contains!  an  ef- 
fential  fait.  Like  them,  a  decompofitiori  readily  takes 
place,  which  gives  rife  to  products  analogous  to  thofe  of 
wine,  i.  e.  an  ardent  fpirit  and  vinegar.  It  was  alfo  ob- 
ferved  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeux,  that  the  thickeit  milk 
required  the  longed  time  for  the  fermentative  procefs  to 
take  place  ;  that  it  fumifhed  the  greatcft  quantity  of  ar- 
dent fpirit,  and  that  this  fpirit  was  not  evident  ondiftilla- 
tion  before  the  milk  has  pafTed  to  the  acetous  ftate,  which 
equally  happens  to  cyder,  perry,  £cc.  It  is  to  facilitate 
the  fermentefcible  parts  becoming  acid  that  the  Ruffian 
Tartars  add  a  certain  quantity  of  oatmeal  to  their  mares 
milk,  and  that  they  take  care  not  to  diftil  it  until  the 
mixture  is  ftrongly  four,  for  by  this  means  they  obtain 
more  fpirit.  Milk  likewife  unites  a  number  of  proper- 
ties analogous  to  the  lymphatic  and  albuminous  mat- 
ter ;  hence  it  is  employed  with  advantage  to  clarify  wines, 
and  particularly  ratifiats,  to  which  it  communicates  that 
marrowy  favour  not  to  be  procured  by  any  other  means; 
for  this  purpofe,  however,  it  muft  be  frefh,  otherwife  it 

does  harm.     It  is  therefore  from  it's  underooin<r  the  vi- 
es fr 

nous  and  acetous  fermentations,  as  well  as  the  difficulty 
of  becoming  putrid,  that  milk  approaches  to  the  nature 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  from  it's  containing  a 
quantity  of  albumen  in  the  cafeous  matter,  that  it  refem- 
bles  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  remote  component  parts  of  milk  are  therefore 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  azot,  foda,  phofphorus  and 
lime,  to  which  fome  chemifts  have  added  iron. 

HISTORY   OF    MILK. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any  fatisiaclorv 
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account  of  the  firft  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of 
milk,  and  it's  fpontaneous  changes.  Milk  was  undoubt- 
edly made  ufe  of  as  an  aliment,  by  the  earlieft  inhabitants 
of  antiquity  ;  for  hiftorv  informs  us,  that  the  riches  of 
Abraham  and  Ifaac  confifted  for  the  moil  part  in  their 
herds.  It  is  likewife  very  evident,  that  cream,  from  it's  Cream, 
fo  foon  appearing  on  the  furface,  muft  have  been  very 
early  obferved,  and  from  it's  delicious  flavour,  muft,  no 
doubt,  have  been  efteemed  a  great  dainty  ;  but  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  butter,  which  forms  fo  leading  a  Butter? 
feature  in  this  fluid,  was  a  much  later  difcovery.  It  is 
true,  that  the  tranflators  of  the  bible  have  made  ufe  of 
this  word,  but  the  beft  critics  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
word  ca?nea  fignifies  milk  or  cream,  or  four  thick  milk, 
and  not  butter,  as  it  alludes  to  fomething  liquid.  "When 
I  warned  my  fteps  with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured  me 
out  rivers  of  oil.'.'  Job.  cb.  29.  v.  6.  "  He  fhall  not  fee 
the  rivers,  the  floods,  the  brooks  of  honey  and  butter." 
Ibid.  ch.  20.  v.  17,  It  is  likewife  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Michaelis,  that  the  tranflators  of  the  bible  who 
lived  two  hundred  years  after  Hippocrates,  and  refided  in 
Egypt,  and  who  have  tranflatcd  the  word  by  Butyron, 
meant  cream.  The  oldeft  mention  of  butter,  according 
to  profeflbr  Beckmann,  though  very  obfeure,  is  bv 
Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  Scythians.  "  Thefe 
people,"  fays  he,  "  pour  the  milk  of  their  mares  into 
wooden  vefTels,  caufe  it  to  be  violently  ftirred  or  fhakeft 
by  the  blind  flaves,  and  feparate  the  part  that  arifes  to 
the  furface,  as  they  confider  it  more  valuable  and  deli- 
cious than  that  which  is  below  it."  Hippocrates,  who 
was  nearly  the  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  mentions  the 
fame,  but  in  a  much  clearer  manner. 

"  The  Scythians  pour  the  milk  of  their  mares  into 
wooden  veflels,  and  fhake  it  violently ;  this  caufes  it  to 
foam,  and  the  fat  part  which  is  light  rifing  to  the  fur- 
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face,  becomes  what  is  called  butler ;  the  heavy  and  thick 
part  which  is  below,  being  kneaded,  and  properly  pre- 
pared, is  after  being  dried  called  hippace.  The  whey  or 
ferum  remains  in  the  middle."  This  pafiage,  it  would 
feem,  denotes  very  clearly  butter,  cheefe,  and  whey. 
Hippocrates  prefcribed  it  as  a  medicine  under  the  name 
of  pikerion,  which  becoming  obfolete  is  tranflated  by 
Galen,  butyron.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  Ariftotle. 
In  Diofcorides,  we  arc  informed  that  frefh  butter  might 
be  melted  and  poured  over  pulfe  and  vegetables  inftead  of 
oil,  and  employed  in  paftry  inftead  of  other  fat  fubftances. 
Galen  remarks,  that  cows  milk  produces  the  fatteft  but- 
ter j  that  of  the  goat  or  fheep  is  lefs  rich,  and  that  of  the 
afs  yields  the  pooreft.  Hence  butter  muft  have  been  very- 
little  ufed  or  known  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  the 
time  of  Galen,  i.  e.  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  century. 
According  to  Galen  and  Pliny,  the  word  Barv^  or  Pxtv^o, 
is  compofed  of  /3t??  an  ox  and  t^o?  cheefe;  cheefe  was 
known  to  them  much  earlier,  and  perhaps  they  may 
.  have  looked  at  firft  upon  butter  as  a  kind  of  cheefe,  as 
7^0;  once  fignified,  according  to  Bcchmann,  any  coagu- 
lated fub fiance.  The  Greeks  ufed  the  milk  of  fheep  and 
goats  much  earlier  than  cows  milk.  From  what  has 
been  faid,  as  well  as  from  other  documents,  it  appears, 
that  butter  is  neither  a  Grecian  nor  a  Roman  difcovery, 
but  that  the  Greeks  were  made  acquainted  with  it  by  the 
Scythians,  the  Thracians,  and  the  Phrygians  j  and  that 
the  Romans  firft  learned  it  from  the  people  of  Germany. 
It  is  alfo  pretty  certain,  that  when  they  had  been  taught 
the  art  of  making  it,  it  was  only  employed  in  their  baths, 
and  particularly  in  medicine  ;  and  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  Columella  is  the  firft  Latin  author  who  ufes  the  word 
tuiyrtim.  The  Romans  ufed  it  in  general  to  anoint  the 
bodies  of  their  children,  and  the  ancient  Burgundians 
befmearcd  their  hair  with  it.     Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
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Romans  ufed  it  in  cookery,  or  the  preparation  of  food ; 
thev  accuftomed  themfelves  merely  to  oil,  and  even  at 
prefent,  it  is  rarely  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  where  it  is  fold  in  the 
apothecaries  fhops  for  medicinal  purpofes.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted 
with  the  method  of  kneading,  warning,  and  faking  but- 
ter, in  order  to  render  it  as  firm  as  it  is  now  a  days.  It 
was  always  in  an  oily  flate  and  fluid,  they  always  fpeak 
of  fomething  liquid;  thus  the  ancients  poured  it  out  like 
oil,  and  their  elephants  drank  it  j  but  the  moderns  cut, 
knead  and  fpread  it. 

With  refpeft  to  cheefe  and  whey,  we  are  informed,  Cheefe  and 
that  cheefe  was  prepared  even  from  the  mofl  ancient  ej" 
times  in  Syria,  Palefline,  and  Egypt,  from  the  milks  of 
the  cow,  the  camel,  the  goat  and  the  fheep  ;  and  that  it 
was  a  food  particularly  delightful  to  the  Scythians,  and 
the  Greeks  ;  and  not  only  Hippocrates,  as  before  men- 
tioned, but  many  of  the  ancients  clearly  defcribe  the 
ferofity  of  milk  or  whey  ;  amongft  which  are  Columella 
and  Diofcorides  ;  they  defcribe  the  method  of  feparating 
it  by  agitation,  by  coction,  or  by  mixing  with  the  milk 
vinegar,  or  the  branches  of  the  fig  tree  ;  and  they  like- 
wife  give  fome  account  of  what  they  called  oxigala,  which 
is  a  preparation  formed  by  the  addition  of  fome  fait  or 
more  fimply  by  the  mixture  of  four  with  frefh  milk.  In 
the  time,  however,  of  Pliny,  it  appears,  that  fome  of  the 
barbarous  nations  living  on  milk  were  either  ignorant  of 
the  benefit  of  cheefe,  or  if  it  was  known  to  them,  they 
difregarded  it.  Pliny  feems  to  have  looked  upon  this 
with  aftonifhment,  for  at  the  fame  time,  they  were  ac- 
cuftomed to  thicken  their  milk  into  a  fort  of  pleafant  four 
curd  like  a  fyllabub,  and  as  he  expreffes  himfelf,  to  churn 
butter  from  it,  which  is  the  fcum  and  cream  of  milk, 
;md  much   thicker  in  confidence  'than  the  whey.-    We 
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an?  informed  by  this  celebrated  Roman  author  and  natu- 
ral hiflorian,  that  the  milk  which  is  afforded  by  thofc 
annuals  that  have  teeth  in  both  jaws  is  not  fit  to    make 
cheefe,  becaufe  it  will   not  curdle.     This  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  bed:  chemifts  of  modern  days  with  refpect  h> 
that  of  the  human  female,  which  is  in  general  found  in- 
capable of  coagulation,  although    it  has  been  denied  by 
others.     Pliny  likewife    informs  us  that  the  milk  of  the 
cow  affords   more   cheefe   than  that  of  the  goat,  being 
nearly  twice   as   much ;    and    that   at  Rome,    the    beff. 
cheefes  came  from  the  provinces  of  Nemaufium,  and 
from  the  villages  of  Lcefo  and  Baux,  but  that  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  eat  them  green.     Excellent  cheefe  was  likewife 
made  in  Dalmatia,  Drinaldi,  and  Vatufium,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ceutonia,  and  in  the  Sieditian  territory.     In  his 
days,  the  bed  foreign  cheefe  came  from  Bithynia,  whilft 
that  fent  from  France  had  a  phyficky  tafte  and  a  kind  of 
aromatic  favour.     With  refpecl  to  any  other  knowledge 
the  ancients   had  of  the  other  component  parts  of  this 
fluid,  it  was  perhaps  only  afuperficial  acquaintance  with 
the  faccharine  part,  and  limited  to  the  organs  of  tafte. 
State  of  The  analyfis  of  milk  feems  to  have  been  but  very  im- 

m\\l in  "the  perfe&ly  underftood  towards  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen- 
middie  of    turv.  Swammerdam  and  Leuwenhoeck  had  examined  it's 

the   laft  '. 

century.  globules  by  the  microfcope ;  it  was  known  that  warmth 
aflifted  in  it's  coagulation,  and  that  in  tempeftuous  wea- 
ther it  became  four  much  fooner  than  in  calm  feafons  j 
that  this  took  place  more  readily  in  ruminating  than  non- 
ruminating  animals,  and  that  the  milk  of  the  carnivorous 
clafs,  when  fed  entirely  on  fiefh,  was  not  coagulated  at 
all.  Ilomberg,  Eoerhaave,  du  Hamel,  Rutty,  Navier, 
Egeling,  Geymuller,  and  Wulliamoz,  had  made  fome 
obr«  nations  and  a  few  experiments  upon  it ;  it's  coagu-; 
lation  by  acids,  by  alcohol,  by  alum,  was  known  ;  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  different  milks  had  been  examined. 
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the  quantities  of  the  cream,  butter,  and  cheefe  they  con- 
tained, in  Tome  meafure  afcertained  ;  it  had  been  fub- 
jected  to  the  power  of  caloric,  and  from  it,  on  diflillation, 
we  are  informed,  much  water  was  obtained  ;  this  was 
rather  empvreumatic,  an  acid  fpirit  afterwards,  a  fetid 
oil,  and  a  fplendid  friable  coal  remained  at  lair,  in  which 
was  a  fixeJ  fait.  Butter  and  cheefe  had  likewife  under- 
gone a  flight  examination  ;  an  acid  water  with  the  buty- 
raceous  odour,  a  thick  fluid  oil,  and  another  kind  that 
was  tenacious  and  red,  were  faid  to  have  been  produced 
from  the  firff,  and  on  the  incineration  of  the  coal, 
a  fixed  alkali  was  obtained  which  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  vegetable;  the  fecond,  or  cafeous  part,  was  faid  to 
be  of  a  mucilaginous  nature,  that  it  gives  an  acid 
phlegm,  a  bluifh  oil,  fomewhat  empyreumatic,  then 
thick,  black,  and  fo  weighty  as  to  fink  in  water,  and 
that  the  coal  is  afterward  difficult  of  incineration.  It 
was  thought  that  the  cafeous  part  was  the  moft  powerful- 
ly nourifhing  of  the  milk  ;  that  the  oily  or  butyraceous 
part  had  a  laxative  property,  and  that  the  aqueous  part 
was  of  a  refrigerating  nature  ;  with  refpect  to  the  ferum 
of  milk,  or  it's  whey,  it  had  been  long  known  that  it 
contained  a  faccharine  part,  which  was  faid  to  be  of  an 
animal  nature.  This  had  been  firft  mentioned  by  Fa- 
briciusBartolettus,  and  afterward  defcribed  by  Lewis Jefti, 
though  the  Brachmans  had  been  before  accuftomed  to 
procure  it  from  milk,  as  well  as  other  fweet  juices. 
Navier  had  extracted  it  from  the  human  milk,  and 
Hoffmann  from  that  of  the  afs. 

Very  foon  after  this  period,  more  numerous  experi- 
ments were  made  to  procure  a  more  exact  analyfis  of 
milk ;  it's  phyfical  properties  were  better  defined,  and  the 
action  of  reagents  on  different  fpecies  of  it,  were  more 
fucccefsfully  inveftigated  by  Geo  (Troy,  Bcrgius,  Vol- 
tclen,    Spiclmann,     Seheele,    &c.     a    few    of     which 
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it  will  be  ncccfTarv  to  mention,  without  going  into  any 
extcnfive  detail.    With  refpeft  to  the  quantities  of  cream, 
cheefe,   whey,    and    the    butyraceous  parts    of  different 
milks,  vSpielmann  has  examined  thofe  of  the  human,  the 
Spieiaiann.  goat,  the  fheep,   and  the  cow ;  he  informs  us,  that  two 
pounds  of  the  firft  contained  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
cream,  which   afforded  fix  drachms  of  butter,  half  an 
ounce  of  a  tender  cheefe,  and  ten  drachms  of  a  fixed 
matter  which  remained  after  infpiflation  of  the  whev ; 
the  reft  was  water.    From  the  fame  quantity  of  the  milk 
of  the   goat,    he   obtained   oqe   ounce  of  cream,  three 
drachms  of  butter,  three  ounces  and  three  drachms  of 
cheefe,  and  fix  drachms  of  a  fixed  matter  ;  hence  it  con- 
tained more   cheefe,    and   lefs  water   and   oil   than   the 
human.     The   fame   quantity  of  (beep's  milk   afforded 
him  two  ounces  of  cream,  fourteen  drachms  of  foft  but- 
ter, four  ounces   of  cheefe,  and   ten  drachms  of  fixed 
matter;  hence  he  found  it  to  be  fatter  and  more  cafeous 
than  the  human,  but  not  fo  thin.     From  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  cows   milk   he  procured   three  ounces  and  half 
of  cream,  fix  drachms  of  hardifh  butter,  three  ounces 
of  cheefe,  eleven  drachms  of  fixed  matter  ;  hence   i^ 
exceeded  the  human  by  far,   both  in  butter  and  cheefe, 
He  found  the  milk  of  the  afs  to  be  the  heavieft,  and  that 
of  the  e;oat  the  J  i  elite  ft. 

According  to  Voltelen's  experiments,  thirty  ounces 
Voitekn.  of  human  milk  afforded  him  only  two  drachms  of  cream. 
The  fame  quantity  of  afTes  milk  gave  him  only  three 
drachms  of  cream,  but  no  butter,  three  drachms  of  tender 
cheefe,  an  ounce  and  half  of  a  fixed  matter  on  infpilfation  ; 
and  he  found  it  contained  more  fixed  part  and  water, 
and  to  be  lefs  rich  in  butter  and  chefe  than  the  human 
milk.  Two  pounds  of  mare's  milk  afforded  three  drachms 
of  cream,  no  butter,  feventetn  drachms  of  cheefe,  and, 
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nine  of  fixed  matter;  which  is,  therefore,  richer  in  the 
laft  matter,  but  contains  lefs  oil  and  water  than  the  hu- 
man milk. 

With  refpect  to  the  fpontaneous  acidity  of  milk,  that 
of  the  human,  which  is  faid  to  afford  more  cream  in  a 
fhorter  time  than  any  other,  is  not  fubjeft  to  this  fer- 
mentation, if  the  perfon  has  been  accuftomed  to  flefh 
diet  j  for,  according  to  Bergius,  fome  of  it,  after  having  Bergiu*. 
been  placed  in  a  heated  oven  for  many  weeks,  and  being 
covered  with  a  very  thick  cream,  had  contracted  not  the 
flighted  acidity.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  informed, 
that  when  the  perfon  fed  only  on  a  vegetable  diet,  it  coa- 
gulated on  the  eighth  day,  whilft  that  of  the  cow  becomes 
acid  in  three  days  and  a  half. 

With  refpecl:  to  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  acids,  ac-  Acids, 
cording  to  Voltelen,  the  three  mineral  acids,  as  well  as 
aqua  regia  and  vinegar,  foon  coagulate  fheep's  milk  in 
the  cold ;  but  cream  of  tartar  coagulates  it  more  (low- 
ly. He  found  that  affes  milk  is  coagulated  by  vinegar, 
cream  of  tartar,  fpirit  of  fulphur,  aqua  regia,  nitrous 
and  vitriolic  acids,  in  the  cold;  and  that  rennet  from 
the  calf,  and  fmoking  muriatic  acid,  required  the  affift- 
ance  of  heat :  that  human  milk  was  neither  coagulated 
at  it's  natural  temperature,  nor  in  the  cold,  by  lemon 
juice,  cream  of  tartar,  rennet,  fpirit  of  vitriol,  nor  by 
the  three  ftrong  mineral  acids  j  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
boiling  heat,  a  yellow  porous  coagulum  was  feparated 
from  it  by  the  nitrous  acid,  and  a  thick  white  one  by 
the  muriatic  ;  the  firft  of  which,  on  digeftion  with 
nitrous  acid,  became  of  a  bluifh  and  bluim-grey  colour  j 
the  other  remained  unchanged  ;  whilft,  according  to 
Bergius,  it  became  coagulable  by  vinegar,  after  the  per- 
fon had  lived  on  vegetable  diet,  which  muft  be  conti- 
nued at  'eaft   eight  days,     According  to  Scheele,  the 
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vegetable  acids  produce  mere  ehcefe  from  cow's  milk 
than  the  mineral. 

Scopoli  obtained  from  one  ounce  of  cow's  milk,  coa- 
gulated bv  vitriolic  acid,  feventy  grains  of  reddifh  coagu- 
lum,  and  on  filtration,  a  perfectly  tranfparent  whey  ; 
with  muriatic  acid,  51  grains  of  the  firfr.,  and  the  whey 
not  quite  fo  tranfparent;  with  nitrous  acid,  4G  grains 
of  yellow  coagulum  and  turbid  whey;  with  acid  of  ar- 
fenic,  61  grains  of  whitifh  coagulum,  and  the  whey 
evidently  tranfparent ;  with  fluor  acid,  40  grains  of  the 
fame,  and  a  fimilar  whey,  which,  however,  depofited 
a  vellow  coagulum  ;  with  phofphoric  acid,  40  grains  of 
white  coagulum,  and  fume  clear  whey,  from  which  a 
little  more  coagulum  fell  to  the  bottom  ;  with  acid  of 
fugar,  43  grains  of  whitifh  coagulum  and  turbid  whey, 
which  ftill  depofited  forne  coagulum  ;  with  acid  of  tartar, 
48  grains  of  the  fame,  without  fediment ;  with  animal 
acid,  25  grains  of  the  fame,  which  on  repofe  depofited 
more  ;  with  the  acid  of  wood,  28  grains  of  whitifh  co- 
agulum, and  turbid  whey  ;  with  vinegar  36  grains  of 
reddifh  coagulum,  and  clear  whey,  with  fome  little  co- 
agulated depofit ;  and  laftly,  with  lemon  acid,  40  grains 
of  yellowifh  coagulum  and  turbid  whey,  from  which 
fome  more  coagulum  feparated. 

With  refpcA   to  alkalis,  we  are  informed  by  Egelinjr, 
Alkalis,      that  cow's  milk  is  coagulated  either  by  fixed  or  volatile 
alkalis. 

Scopoli  obtained  from  one  ounce  of  cow's  milk  mixed 
with  mild  vegetable  alkali,  forty-eight  grains  of  white 
coagulum  and  turbid  whey;  with  caufiic  volatile  alkali, 
forty-fix  grains  of  yellowifh  coagulum  and  turbid  milk, 
which,  after  filtration,  feparated  more  coagulum  ;  and 
with  mild  volatile  alkali  twenty-four  grains  of  white  co- 
agulum and  turbid  whev.  According  to  Morgagni, 
lime  water  does  not  coagulate  cow's  milk.     According: 
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to  Voltelen,  fheep's  milk  is  not  coagulated  by  cauftic  vo- 
latile alkali ;  by  eauftic  fixed  alkalis  and  lixivium  fan- 
guinis  only  by  heat;  but  by  common,  fixed,  and  volatile 
alkalis,  light  flocks  are  produced  in  it  ;  and  by  a  boiling 
heat,  larger  flocks.  Mixed  with  lime  water,  both  in  heat 
and  cold,  it  remains  unchanged.  From  affes  milk,  cauf- 
tic  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  produced  only  extremely  fmall 
flocks  ;  the  common  volatile  alkali  in  the  cold,  fomewhat 
larger;  foap  lees  had  a  lefs  effect ;  lixivium  fanguinis, 
and  much  fooner  common  alkali,  afforded  thick  lumps 
of  coagulum  ;  lime-water  had  no  aftion  upon  it,  but 
by  no  means  prevented  it's  coagulation  by  acids  and 
rennet. 

According    to  Bergius,  the  human  milk  was  neither 
changed  in  it's   natural  temperament,  nor  at   a  boiling 
heat  by  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  volatile  alkali,  nor  by  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac ;  nor  by  oil  of  tartar,  or  fixed  alkali, 
either  in  it's  common  temperature  or  in  the  cold  ;  mixed, 
however,  with  it  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  digefted,  they 
changed  it's  colour  to  a  yellowifh  green,  which  gave  im- 
mediate rife  to  a  thick  pellicle,    and  an  odour  of  fweet 
cheefe.     Nor  was  this  milk  changed  by  foap  lees  in  the 
warmth,    from   Voltelen's  experiment;  but  lixiv.  fang, 
although  it  did  not  coagulate  in  the  cold,  yet  by  a  boil- 
ing heat  produced  a  ftrong  coagulation,  with  an  evident 
change  of  colour.     By  the  fame  heat  it  was  coagulated 
by  lime  water.     We  likewife  are  informed  by  Voltelen, 
that  the  human  milk,  the  fheep's,   and  the  affes  milk, 
and  the  cows  milk,  according  to   Hoerhaave,   on  being 
boiled  with  fixed  alkalis,  become  by  degrees  more  yellow, 
afterwards   reddifli,    and   at   laft  blood-coloured,  brown 
red,  and  dark  red.     After  fome  time  fmall  flocks  are  fe- 
parated  from  this  red  fluid,  which  is  covered  with  cream, 
and  this  takes   place  immediately   if   vitriolic  acid    be 
added.     The  human  milk,  when  boiled  with  lixiv.  fang. 
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depofits  a  cafeoaa  matter  in  forty-eight  hours,  whilft  a 
w  llowifh  red  tough  pellicle  is  formed  on  it's  furface.  and 
the  fluid  itfelf  is  darkifh.  According  to  Silvius's  con- 
jecture, it  was  by  fuch  means  that  the  converfion  of 
chvh:  into  blood  was  brought  about. 

According  to  Voltelen,  the  human,  cows,  fheep's,  and 
ai.  affes  milk,  neither  in  the  cold  nor  by  heat,  are  acted 
upon  by  folutions  of  faline  neutral  falts,  fuch  as  vi- 
triolated  tartar,  nitre,  common  fait,  fal  ammon.  fpi- 
ri  us,  Minder,  nor  by  borax.  It,  however,  appears, 
that  fal  ammon.  promotes  the  feparation  of  the  cream 
and  whev  in  the  milk  of  the  (beep,  and  that  common 
i'alt  coagulates  milk,  although  Gourraigne  affirms,  that 
it  prevents  the  coagulation  of  it  by  acids.  With  re- 
fpect  to  the  earthy  neutral  falts,  bitter  fait  has  no  effect 
upon  milk.  According  to  Voltelen,  alum  has  no  effect 
on  human  milk,  cither  in  the  cold,  or  with  the  afiift- 
ance  of  heat ;  but  decompofes  that  of  the  afs  and  the 
fhecp  when  boiled  with  it. 
Metallic  fo-  The  fame  chemift  informs  us,'  that  mod  of  the  metal- 
lic folutions  decompofe  the  different  forts  of  milk,  in  a 
longer  or  fhorter  (pace  of  time  :  that  folutions  of  iron  and 
it's  vitriol  act  upon  them  in  the  cold  :  that  fugar  of 
lead,  which  decompofes  affes  and  fheep's  milk  immedi-  ' 
ately  in  the  cold,  appears  only  to  haften  the  feparation 
of  the  cream  in  the  human  milk  :  that  the  vitriolic  and 
nitrous  folutions  of  quickfilver  produce  a  quick  coagu- 
lation and  a  red  colour.  The  folution  of  corrofive  fub- 
limate  coagulates  them  in  the  warmth.  The  acid  folu- 
tion of  copper,  decompofes  affes  and  fhtep's  milk,  but 
only  colours  human  milk,  and  the  volatile  alkaline  folu- 
tion of  copper  has  no  effect  in  coagulating  milk  of  any 
lpecies.  A  folution  of  filver  coagulates  milk,  and  colours 
the  whey,  iirfl  of  a  rofe  colour,  then  of  a  purple  red. 
We  arc  informed  by  Navicr,  that  arfenic  appears  to  prc- 
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vent  the  coagulation  of  milk.  Voltelen  likewife  informs 
us,  that  affes  milk  was  not  coagulated  by  the  mercurius 
gummofus  of  Plcnck,  in  the  cold,  but  was  very  ftrongly 
fo  bv  the  afiiftance  of  heat  ;  this,  however,  is  fuppoicd 
to  havearifen  from  the  gum,  which,  according  to  Scheele, 
as  well  as  the  albumen  of  the  egg  and  fugar,  coagulates 
milk. 

According  to  Leonhardi,  the  human  milk  mixed  with  Alcohi  . 
alcohol,  at  firft  did  not  coagulate,  but  began  in  about 
twenty-four  hours,  by  the  means  of  heat.  The  alcohol 
had  no  effect  on  the  milk,  when  fedative  fait  or  camphor 
was  diffolved  in  it;  on  the  contrary,  the  alcohol  coagu- 
lated affes  milk  a  little  m-the  cold,  and  fheep's  milk  vcrv 
ftrongly.  '  With  fpiritus  camphori,  both  the  kinds  of 
milk  undergo  no  change ;  camphor  even  appeared  to  pre- 
vent their  coagulation. 

Scopoli  obtained  by  alcohol,  twentv-five  grains  of 
white  coagulum,  and  the  filtrated  whey  was  afteiwards 
milk  white. 

The  aftringent  vegetables  decompofe  in  the  cold,  the 
human  milk,  and  thofe  of  the  cow,  the  afs,/and  (beep. 
According  to  Scheele,  the  fame  effect  takes  place  with  the 
Peruvian  bark.  According  to  Bergius,  human  milk  is 
neither  coagulated  by  faliva,  nor  bile,  nor  by  the  white 
of  eggs. 

With  refpect  to  the  beft  methods  of  coagulating  milk,  Coagulation 
fo  as  to  procure  the  whey  as  pure  as  poffible,  we  are  in-  ° 
formed  by  Frederick  Hoffmann,  that  four  whey,  (ferurn 
lactis  acidulum)  is  procured  by  adding  one*  drachm  of 
cream  of  tartar,  or  one  or  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  lemon 
juice  to  one  pound  of  boiling  milk,  and  to  keep  it  boil- 
ing afterwards  until  the  cafeous  part  is  perfejjtly  feparated. 
It  is  then  to  be  clarified  with  the  white  of  eggs,  filtrated, 
and  edulcorated  by  the  powder  of  crabs-eyes. 

Vinous  milk  (ferum  lactis  vinofum)  is  prepared  b/ 
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adding;  four  or  fix  ounces  of  {rood  four  white  wine  to  a 
nicafurc  of  boiling  milk,  and  after  coagulation  filtrating 
the  liquor. 

Another  kind  of  whey,  called  doppelmolken  by  the  Ger- 
man?, (ferum  laftis  duplicatum)  is  obtained  by  equal 
parts  of  frefh  milk  and  butter  milk,  being  mixed  toge- 
ther when  warm. 

According  to  Pcerner,  it  is  much  better  for  the  chcefe 
and  the  whey,  to  coagulate  milk  by  rennet;  by  this  means 
he  obtained   the  bed   and   fweetefl.   whey,    and    it  af- 
forded a  greater  quantity  in  general,  than  when  cream  of 
tartar  or  lemon  juice  was  ufed.     If  either  of  the  laft  fub- 
ftances  be  employed,  it  is  neceffary  to  add  crabs  eyes,  or 
afimilar  fubftancc,   to  the  four  whey  obtained,  to  edul- 
corate it,  which  give  it  an  unpleafant  earthy   tafle.     Be- 
(ides,  fome  part  is  diflblved  by  the  acid  which  remains 
after  filtration.     Pcerner,  therefore,  gives  the  preference 
to  rennet,  which  mav  be  prepared  in  different  manners, 
of  which  he  mentions  two.     The  ftomach  of  a  fucking 
calf  being  blown  up  whilft  the  coagulated  milk  remains 
in  it,  it  is  gradually  dried  ;  the  two  ends  are  then  to  be 
cut  off,  the  coagulated  milk,  which  is  nearly  dried,  muft 
be  thrown  away,    and  only   the   ftomach   employed,  of 
which  a  piece  about  a  finger's  length  is  to  be  cutoff  when 
required,  put  into  a  glafs,  and  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  of 
frefh  water  added  to  it,  in  which  it  is  to  remain  from  fix- 
teen  to  twenty-four  hours.     A  fpoonful  of  this  is  then 
to  be  taken,    and  mixed  with  a  kanne  of  the  fkimmed 
milk  to  be  coagulated  ;  it   is   then  placed  on  a  moderate 
fire,  fo  as  to  be  made  warm  until  it  is  coagulated,  which 
takes  place  in  a  quarter,  or  at  fai  theft  half  an  hour.    It  is 
then  to  be  filiated,  and  the  whey  is  very  pleafant  and  not 
acid.     The  other  method  is  to  take  the  frefh  ftomach  of 
a   fucking   calf,  cleanfc  it,  put  the   coagulated  milk  in 
again,  add  a  little  common  fait,  and  fill  the  ftomach  half 
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full  of  milk.    Having  tied  the  two  ends,  it  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  bafin  and  more  milk   added  to  it,  a  little  more  fait 
added,  and  to  be  left  to  repofe  a  couple  of  davs  in  a  mo- 
derately warm  place  ;   which,  according  to  Leonhardi, 
ought  to  be  from   70°  to   100°  of  Fahrenheit.     Of  the 
milk  which  has  now  become  coagulated  in  the  bafin,  a 
fpoonful  is  to  be  taken   and   ufed  as  before  mentioned. 
When  this  is  confumed,   the  ftomach  is  to  be  opened  to 
let  a  little  run  out,  tied  again,  and  the   bafin  filled  as 
before  with  milk,  and  covered.   By  this  means  a  ftomach 
will  lad  nearly  a  vear  ;  caremuft,  however,  be  taken  that 
it  become  not  putrid. Hence  it  appears,  that  Pcerner,  as 
well  as  Macquer,  was  of  opinion  that   the  coagulation 
proceeded  from  the  coagulated  milk  of  the  ftomach,  and 
that  the  caufe  of  this  was  an  acid.     It  is  fcarcely  necef- 
fary  to  mention,  that  the  coagulation  is  now  well  known 
to  be  caufed  by  the  gaftric  juice,  and  that  the  ftomach  is 
ufed  in  a  dry  ft  ate. 

According  to  Macquer,  whey  is  not  only  the  aqueous 
part  of  the  milk,  but  contains  likewife  all  the  component, 
parts  of  it  which  are  foluble  in  water.  It  has  a  peculiar 
tafte,  which  becomes  ftronger  on  evaporation.  This  fa- 
vour is  fomewhat  faccharine  and  faime.  It  contains  an 
extractive  faccharine  matter,  and  hence  is  capable  of  the 
fpirituous  fermentation.  It  alfo  contains  other  kinds  of 
falts,  which  are  mentioned  by  Leonhardi,  fuch  as  the 
vegetable  alkali,  the  acid  of  milk,  phofphatof  lime,  and 
digeftive  fait. 

According  to  Boerhaave,  the  water  which  Comes  out  DiftilJatipn 
on  the  diftillation  of  milk  is  fomewhat  empyreumatic 
and  naufeatingto  the  tafte.  Volteleu  found  this  water  of 
the  fame  fmell  as  the  milk,  and  mild  in  favour,  but  un- 
pleafant.  Befides  this  water  which  he  obtained  from  the 
diftillation  of  the  human,  aiVes,  and  ftieep's  milk  he 
obtained  an  acid  fpirit,  a  light  and  heavy  uil  ',  and  in  the 
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aflcp,  after  incinerating  the  coal,  a  fixed  alkaline  fait,  a 
fort  of  neutral  common  fait,  an  earthy  fubftanee,  and 
fome  particles  of  iron.  He  likewife  obferved  in  the  diftil- 
lation  of  the  milks  of  the  afs  and  fheep,  that  a  real  vola- 
tile alkali  arofe  after  the  acid  fpirit.  Bcccaria  had  ob- 
ferved the  prefence  of  this  alkali  in  milk,  and  Hahn  had 
obferved  it  in  that  of  the  cow;  but  in  Voltelen's  experi- 
ments, there  were  no  traces  of  it  in  the  human  milk. 
From  the  laft  milk,  however,  there  was  extricated  a  very 
large  quantity  of  an  elaftic  gafcous  matter  even  during 
the  coming  over  of  the  water,  which  at  times  threatened 
to  break  the  vcfiel,  of  this  air  he  did  not  find  any  in  the 
two  other  milks. 
n  of  It  is  related  by  Kempfcr,  that  the  Brachmans  were  ac- 

quainted with  the  procefs  of  making  the  fugar  of  milk  : 
Bir'j.oidi.  whether  this  was  the  cafe  or  not,  Fabricius  Bartholdi,  an 
Italian  phyfician,  is  the  firfhvho  has  mentioned  thisefTen- 
tial  faccharine  fubftanee  of  milk  in  his  Encyclopaedia, 
printed  at  Bologna  in  1619,  under  the  titlc.of  Manna  3 
or  Nitre  of  Milk  :  and  it  is  from  this  book  that  Etmuller 
Tefti.  has  borrowed   his  defcription  of  it.     In  16Q8,  Tefti,  a 

Venetian  phyfician,  publifhed  a  Memoir  of  the  Sugar  of 
Milk,  in  which  he  appears  to  attribute  the  difcovery  of 
it  to  himfelf :  he  fpeaks  with  great  zeal  of  it's  medical 
virtues,  particularly  in  the  cure  of  the  gout,  and  in  an 
alchemical  ftyle  defcribes  the  method  of  preparing  it. 
Different  accounts  of  the  fame  fort  have  been  given  by 
Werlofchnigg,  Vallifnieri,  Fickius  and  Cartheufer.  We 
.moz.  are  informed  by  Wulliamoz,  that  the  manner  in  which 
Cartheufer  prepared  it  did  not  fucceed  with  him  j  he 
praifes  in  the  higheft  ftyle  the  fugar  of  milk  prepared  by 
one  Creuzius,  and  efteems  it  the  beft  mode  of  any  which 
the  Swifs  make  ufe  of,  and  which  he  reorcts  is  not  un- 
derftood  elfewhcre.  It  is  known  that  in  Switzerland  this 
fugar  has  long  been  made  a  part  of  their  traffic  j  they 
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fell  two  forts  of  it,  one  in  the  form  of  tablets,  the  other 
in  that  of  cry  dais.  He  has  given  us  the  method  employ- 
ed in  the  Alps  for  making  both  varieties.  For  the  fird, 
the  milk  mull  be  previoufly  fkimmed,  it  is  then  coagu- 
lated by  rennet,  filtrated  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  the 
whey  evaporated  over  a  flow  fire  to  the.  confidence  of 
honey  ;  when  it  is  fuffioiently  thickened,  it  is  put  into 
moulds  of  different  figures  and  dried  in  the  fun.  For  the 
fecond,  thefe  tablets  are  diffolved  in  water,  clarified  with 
the  white  of  eggs,  then  filtrated  and  evaporated  to  the 
confidence  of  fyrup,  and  left  in  repofe  to  crydallize. 
Thefe  crydals,  on  examination,  are  found  to  be  compofed. 
of  cubic  maffes,  very  brilliant  and  white,  and  are  attach- 
ed to  the  fides  of  the  veffel  in  drata ;  if  the  remaining 
liquor  be  again  expofed  to  heat,  and  evaporated,  other 
crydals  are  obtained  on  evaporation,  and  this  operation 
may  be  feparated  a  third  time.  The  firli  crydals  are  of  a 
dazzling  white,  the  fecond  of  the  colour  of  draw,  and 
the  lad  of  a  bran  colour  ;  thefe  by  folution,  clarification, 
filtration,  and  crydallization,  may  be  brought  to  the 
fame  dazzling  whitenefs  and  degree  of  purity  as  the  fird. 
According  to  Wulliamoz,  the  properties  which  he  found 
the  fugar  of  milk  to  poffefs,  and  the  products  it  afforded 
him  on  decompofition,  prove  it  to  be  of  a  faponaceous 
nature;  it  unites  oils  with  water,  and  it  has  a  great 
refunblance  to  the  juice  of  the  fugar  cane. 

Haller  has,  according  to  Morveau,  given  the  bed  me-  Haller. 
thod  of  preparing  the  fugar  of  milk.  The  whey  is  to  be 
clarified  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  continually  kept 
boiling  until  chat  part  is  feparated,  in  order  to  thicken  it 
before  it  has  contracted  any  acidity.  The  crydals  are  then 
neither  acid  nor  alcaline,  but  an  effential  fait  as  perfect 
as  the  fugar  of  the  cane,  which  like  it  renders  oils  mifci- 
ble  with  water,  prevents  the  cream  feparating  from  the 
milk,  and  in  fliort  has   the  properties  of  foap.     Haller 
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believes  that  the  milk  of  all  animals  contains  this  fait, 
hut  not  in  the  fame  proportions.  Accordingto  his  account, 
four  ounces  of  (beep's  milk  afforded  from  35  to  3"  gr:.  of 
Oigar. 

Goats 47 — 49 

Cows 53 — 54 

Human 58 — 67 

Mares     6<) — 70 

AfTes SO— 82 

Lichten-  Lichtenfle'm  has  examined  and  anal  y  fed  the  different 

fogars  of  milk,  which  are  fold  at  various  prices  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  has  more  particularly  diftinguifhed  fix  fpe- 
cies,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given.  He  extracted 
this  fugat  both  from  fweet  and  four  whey  j  he  found  that 
the  rcfidue  of  the  faccharine  cryftallization,  or  what  re- 
mains after  the  cryftailization  of  the  fugar  of  milk  in 
fweet  whey,  is  pituitous,  fomewhat  empyreumatic,  and 
taftes  faline ;  that  it  is  eafily  divTblved  in  water,  changes 
the  fyrup  of  violets,  tinclure  of  litmus,  and  the  folution 
of  Brunfwick,  green.  When  mixed  with  liver  of  fulphur, 
no  ftrong  fmell  arifes;  rubbed  with  fixed  alkalies,  un~ 
flacked  lime  or  minium,  it  gives  a  volatile  alkaline  fmell ; 
and  mixed  with  vitriolic  acid,  a  fmell  of  muriatic  acid  ; 
it  gives  a  precipitate  of  luna  cornea  when  mixed  with  the 
folution  of  iilver  j  and  plumbum  corneum  and  a  white  pre- 
cipitate in  the  folutions  of  lead  and  mercury.  On  digef- 
tion  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  then  mixing  with  vitriolic 
acid,  there  arifes  a  fine  acid  fmell ;  but  mixed  with  fixed 
alkali,  a  volatile  alkaline  fmell.  The  gelatinous  refidue 
from  four  whey,  in  which  the  acid  fugar  of  milk  has 
cryftallizcd,  is  according  to  the  fame  author  fourith, 
and  likewife  fomewhat  alkaline  to  the  tart e ;  it  colours 
the  fyrup  of  violets  and  tin&urc  of  litmus  red,  efferveiees 
with  common  alkalis^  colours  the  blue  folution  of  Brunf- 
wick green  immediately  of  an  emerald  green ;  decom- 
pofes  liver  of  fulphur  with  the  common  difagreeable  fmell j 
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communicates  to  alcohol  di (idled  with  it  a  yellow  colour, 
and  after  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  there  remains  a 
brown,  pituitous, {aline,  fourtaftingfubftance,  which  effer- 
vefces  with  fixed  alkalis,  emitting  a  volatile  alkaline 
fmell,  and  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  an  acid  fmell.  What 
the  alcohol  will  not  diflblve  does  not  efiervefeu  with 
alkalis,  gives  no  acid  fmell  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
depofits  after  folution  in  water  a  light  yellowifli  earth. 

Clarified  fweet  fugar  of  milk  (faccharum  laftis  pu- 
rifiimum)  which  is  cryftallized  from  fweet  whey,  accor- 
ding to  Lichtenftein,  is  of  a  milk  white  colour,  confifts 
©f  fmall  cryftals  which  are  fern itranfparent,  forming  re- 
gular parallelopiped  prifms,  terminated  by  a  regular  pyra- 
mid parallelogramically  rectangular,  which  at  the 
temperature  of  1 0°  or  11°  of  Reaumur  has  a  fpecific  gravity 
of  1.543. 

Water  at  the  fame  degree  diffolves  about  the  7th  of  it's 
weight. 

It  is  infoluble  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

It's  flavour  is  rathe'r  fwectifli,  it  has  no  fmell. 

It  does  not  change  the  colour  of  turnfole,  or  fyrup 
of  violets,  or  the  folution  of  Brunfwiek  green;  it  does 
not  render  turbid  the  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate,  nor 
decompofe  the  calcareous  hepar  of  fulphur.  When  pul- 
verifed  with  potafli,  lime,  or  minium,  it  gives  out  no 
ammoniacal  odour,  nor  does  the  vitriolic  acid  difenaase 
from  it  any  vapour  of  the  muriatic  acid. 

It  does  not  decompofe  the  folutions  of  filver,  lead,  or 
mercurv. 

It  is  completely  foluble  in  the  nitrous  acid  ;  after  eva- 
poration, a  fermenting  mafs  is  found,  which,  on  bdno: 
Uried  and  burnt,  fhows  the  fame  properties  as  the  pure 
fugar  of  milk> 

Expofed  to  a  gentle  fire  in  an  earthen  vefftd,  there 
a->fcs  an  odour  of  burnt  fugar,  it  fwells  confidcrably,  and 
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becomes  a  bl;;ck  thick  mafs,  which  at  firfl  hardens  in  the 
air,  but  afterwards  becomes  foft,  and  when  applied  to 
the  tongue  taftcs  fweetifli  like  the  fu£ar  of  milk  itfelf,  and 
leaves  a  moderately  bitter  favour  in  the  mouth.  In  a 
ftromger  heat,  it  burns  to  a  black  fpungy  coal,  which  ex- 
hales an  odour  of  burnt  tartar. 

The  fugar  from  four  whey  (faecharum  lactis  acefcens) 
is  the  fugar  of  milk  mixed  with  galactic  acid.  It  is  of  a 
vellowifh  colour,  in  fmall  crvftals  ;  it's  favour  agreeablv 
acid,  and  it's  aroma  fatty  and  acidulous. 

It  is  more  readily  diffolved  in  water  than  that  from 
fwe'et  whey. 

It  effTerv'eTces  with  alkaline  and  earthy  fubftances,  by 
which  it  lofes  it's  aclility. 

It  reddens  the  fvrup  of  violets,  and  the  infufion  of 
litmus,  and  deftroys  the  blue  (hade  of  the  Brurrfwick 
green. 

It  colours  yellow,  rectified  alcohol,  and  this  as  it  eva- 
porates takes  a.vVay  all  it's  acklrtyj  water  itfelf  extracted 
from  it  feveral  times  doe?  the  fafrrie.  It  precipitates  the 
hepar  of  fulphur,  with  a  ftrorig  hepatic  aroma. 

The  fire  acts  upon  it  as  on  pure  fugar  of  milk. 

Lichtenftein  li'  defcribes  a  fugar  of  milk  united 

with  oily  parti'eh  ■,  an8  it  is  this  which  moots  during  the 
firfl  crvftallization.    It.  ,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 

becomes  rancid  in  time;  when,  however,  deprived  of  the 
oily  parts,  it  is  real  pure  fugar  i  I  milk.   He  hkewife  men- 
tions another  fugar  united  with  an  oil  and  common  fait, 
and  which  is  of  thelaft  cryftallization.     It  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,    faline  favour,  gives    a  muriatic  acid   odour  on 
addmgvthe  variolic  acid  to   i.,  pirecipCGsttes  filver,  lead, 
•ercurv  white"  from  their  fdliftiohs  in  nitrous  acid, 
and  in' time  becomes  rancid.  He  mentions  a  third  fugar 
.1  with,  oil,  common  fait,   atid  !al  ammoniac,  which, 
.    <  :;;•'   propi  lie's  .     '     I    reeling 
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constantly  pituitous  and  mcift,  and  affords  a  volatile 
alkaline  fmell,  on  being  rubbed  with  fixed  alkalis;  and 
laftly,  another  fugar  which  befides  being  united  with  oil, 
common  fait,  and  ammoniac,  is  found  tainted  with  a 
mucus  or  a  cafcous  part,  which  is  not  fixed  and  cryftal- 
Jized,  but  mealy,  becoming  in  time  mouldy  and  rancid, 
a;id  depositing  a  cafeous  matter  on  it's  Solution  in  water. 
This  is  the  moft  imperfect  fort  of  the  fugar  of  milk.  An 
acid  is  likewife  to  be  found  united  with  all  thefe  impure 
kinds,  when  they  are  prepared  from  four  whey. 

Repeated  folutions  and  evaporations  of  fugar  of  milk  bv 
a  ftrong  heat  decompofe  it  in  part ;  it  fcarcely  preferves 
it's  fweetifh  tafte,  but  has  an  earthy  and  difagreeable 
favour.  It  very  difficultly  diffblves  in  water ;  it  has  the 
appearance  of  chalk,  and  when  mixed  with  an  alkali,  it 
depofits  much  more  earth  than  pure  fugar  of  milk. 

To  purify  fuch  impure  fugars,  either  chalk,  calcareous 
marl,  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  employed. 

Leonhardi  was  informed  by  his  friend  Gentler,  an  apo-  teonhard'. 
thecary  in  Switzerland,  that  the  peafants  there  made  ufe 
of  alum,  which  they  bought  in  large  quantities,  to  coa- 
gulate their  milk  with,  and  by  which  they  obtained  very 
white  fugar  of  the  firft  crvftallization  ;  whilit  Prince,  an 
apothecary  at  Neuchatel,  who  prepares  by  unknown 
means  a  beautiful  fuo-ar  of  milk,  without  the  medium  of 
any  foreign  fubftance,  entirely  rejects  this  addition. 

When  this  fugar  of  milk  is  perfectly  pure,  it  is  quite 
white,  and  nearly  taftelefs. 

Rouelle,  who  has  made  many  experiments  on  the  fac-  Roue".^ 
charine  part  of  milk,  agrees  very  much  with  thofe  of 
Lichtenftcin,  refpetting  the  fugar  obtained  from  fweet 
whey.  In  his  paper  publifhed  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine 
for  March  1773,  he  has  given  the  following  account  of 
them. 

Whey  obtained  without    cream  of  tartar  affords  on 
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evaporation  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup,  and  placed  in, 
cold,  crvftals  of  the  fait  or  fugar  of  milk.  This  mo- 
ther ley,  he  informs  US,  may  be  evaporated  to  the  third 
time,  and  frefh  cryftalg  obtained ;  but  it  then  eon- 
tains  fome  cryftals  of  digcftivc  fait  of  Svlvius.  The  re- 
maining ley  or  rather  coloured  liquor,  confiding  of  the 
mucous  part,  is  changed  fomctimes  by  means  of  themu- 
*  cus  into  a  jelly  :  it  alio  eontaii.s  an  iM  motive  matter.  This 
ley,  mixed  with  twice  it's  quantify  of  diiiilled  water,  had 
no  tfltft  on  the  fyrup  of  violets  j  nor  did  a  diluted  acid 
eflervefce  with  it. 

If  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  effervefced  fomewhat  with 
tha  laft  cryftallization,  or  it's  lev,  there  arofe  fome 
muriatic  acid  vapours,  which  Rouelle  attributed  to  the 
fait  of  Svlvius. 

The  fugar  of  milk  on  di  ft  illation  afforded,  id.  a  little 
phlegm,  2(1.  an  acid,  3d.  an  oil,  4th.  a  large  coaly 
matter  remained,  refcrnblimj  that  from  the  diftiilation  of 
faceharinc  mucous  bodies,  as  honey,  manna,  fugar  can- 
dy, Sec.  It  had  no  fixed  slkaline  properties,  nor  did  it 
effervefce  with  acids  as  the  coal  of  tartar  docs.  It  afforded 
fcareelv  any  alhes  on  incineration,  which  were  ftill  black, 
and  hence  contained  undecompofed  coal.  United  with 
water,  it  changed  the  fyrop  of  violets  green;  and  did  not, 
however,  effervefce  with  acids :  but  Ronelle  thinks  it 
contained  an  uncommonly  fmall  quantity  of  fixed  alkali  j 
confequcntly  the  products  of  this  fugar  are  the  fame  as 
thofeof  ftarch  and  fugar  candy,  a  very  few  circumfiances 
excepted. 

Tiie  laft  crvdallizatiou,  and  it's  mother  ley.  afforded 
by  the  lixiviution  of  their  coals  a  little  digeftive  fait  of 
Svlvius,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  fixed  alkali,  which 
appeared  to  Rouelle  to  proceed  from  the  extractive  ttiatter. 

The  fugar  expolcd  to  a  ftrong  beat  in.  an  iron  kettle 
melted  in  part,  and  was  of  the  colour  of  burned  fugar. 
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(earamel) :  the  fmell  was  that  of  burnt  honey,  manna,  or 
common  fugar.  He  found  two  parts  of  fugar  candy  to 
require  one  of  water  for  folution;  and  for  the  folution  of 
the  fugar  of  milk,  fcarcely  more  than  an  equal  quantity 
was  nceefiary.  The  fait  from  the  incineration  of  the  coal 
of  cows  milk  afforded  him  fixed  vegetable  alkali ;  the 
re  it  was  the  fait  of  Sylvius  j  for  being  decomposed  by  the 
vitriolic  acid,  the  muriatic  acid  was  Separated,  and  vitriol- 
ated  tartar  obtained.  By  the  nitrous  acid  he  obtained 
nitre.  He  found  fix  grains  and  half  of  alkali  in  one  pint 
of  milk. 

From  the  experiments  of  Beaume,  it  appears,  that  Beauawj 
from  the  third  cryltallization,  he  obtained  cryflals  of 
common  fait,  and  from  the  mother  lev,  which  produced 
no  more  fugar,  he  procured  a  fixed  alkali  without  inci- 
neration. He  obtained  the  lafl  alfo  after  the  diftillation 
of  the  fugar.  It  remained  in  the  retort,  and  he  found  this 
fugar  of  milk  to  have  many  properties  in  common  with 
cream  of  tartar,  excepting  it's  not  being  four.  According 
to  Beaume,  the  whey  of  the  milk  of  the  cow,  evaporated 
to   three  fourths,  affords  the  fugar  of  milk. 

The  ftrongeft  acids  had  no  effect  upon  it,  at  the  fame 
time  he  looks  upon  it  to  be  of  a  Saponaceous  nature.  Oa 
expoSure  to  fire  in  a  retort,  he  obtained  empyreumatic 
oil,  and  a  fixed  alkali  remained. 

By  a  Second  evaporation,  he  obtained  a  Salt  refembling 
the  firft,  which  was,  however,  decompoSed  by  the  mi- 
neral acids.  The  third  evaporation  of  the  whey  afforded 
cryftals  of  common  fait. 

A  fluid  remained,  incapable  of  affording  more  cryftals, 
it  contained  fixed  alkali  and  a  little  extractive  matter, 
the  alkali  he  obtained  without  incineration. 

Each  pint  of  whey  afforded  feven  or  eight  drachms  of 
thefe  Salts,  the  origin  of  which  Beaume  attributes  to  the 
vegetable  nourifhment  of  the  cow, 

K4 
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It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  the  two  lad  French 
chemifts,  that  in  their  examination,  they  attended  more 
to  the  refiduum  of  the  evaporation,  than  to  the  action  of 
reagents  on  the  fugar  of  milk.  For  a  more  exact  analyfis 
of  it,  we  are  indebted  to  Scheele  and  Hermbftadt,  which 
will  clear  up  anv  doubts  refpecting  it's  component  parts. 

Scheele.  Scheele's   Memoir  on  this  fubject  was  publifhed  in 

1780,  in  Sweden.  In  this  di flirtation,  the  ingenious 
chemift  proves  that  the  fugar  of  milk  affords  the  fame 
products  a&  any  other  fugar;  but  the  mo  ft  remarkable  is, 
that  the  empyreumatic  oil  has  an  aroma  approaching  that 
of  the  benzoic  acid,  or  fait  of  benzoin.  By  diftillation 
with  the  nitrous  acid  diluted,  he  procured  real  faccharine 
acid  as  in  common  fugar ;  but  from  this  experiment  he 
was  conducted  to  the  difcovery  of  the  faccbolaclic  acid  ; 
for  on  treating  the  fugar  in  the  fame  way  as  that  for  ob- 
taining the  faccharine  acid  from  common  fugar,  he  found 
a  quantity  of  white  powder,  which  troubled  the  folution, 
and  which  he  got  upon  the  filter  on  filtrating  the  folution, 
previous  to  it's  exficcation  to  obtain  the  cryftals  of  the 
faccharine  acid.  The  quintal  afforded  him  fifteen  pounds 
and  half  of  faccharine  acid ;  and  twenty-three  pounds  and 
half  of  the  white  powder. 

Hermbftadt  This  memoir  of  Scheele,  it  appears,  had  not  reached 
Hermbftadt,  when  the  latter  publifhed,  in  1782,  his  exa- 
mination of  this  fait  and  it's  acid.  Hedidnot  ufe  the  fum- 
ing nitrous  acid,  but  preferred  the  double  aqua  fortis, 
fimply  rectified  on  the  nitre,  and  from  which  he  had  fe- 
parated  the  more  aqueous  particles  that  firfl  arife.  Hav- 
ing extracted  it,  he  found  in  the  retort  when  cooled  a 
dcpolit  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  and 
the  furface  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  the  fame  nature; 
befides  this,  he  obtained  real  faccharine  acid.  With 
four  parts  of  the  fugar  of  milk,  and  twenty-fix  of  nitrous 
acid  of  1^320  fpecific  gravity,  he  obtained  out  of  the 
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quintal  only  fourteen  and  one  fix  teen  th  of  the  acid  of  fugar, 
and  forty-three  and  three  fourths  of  the  above  mentioned 
white  powder.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  aqueous 
folutioa  of  the  fugar  of  milk  mixes  with  vitriolic  acid  as 
well  as  mild  vegetable  alkalis,  without  affording  any  de- 
pofit.  Oa  diflillation,  he  obtained  from  two  ounces  of 
the  fugar  of  milk  fome  very  thick  white  vapours,  fix 
drachms  of  a  clear  yellow,  ftrong,  and  empvreumatic 
acid  fluid ;  a  few  drops  of  a  dark  red  oil,  and  fix  drachms 
of  coal  ;  which,  on  expofurc  to  a  red  heat,  loft  two 
fcruples ;  and  from  which  folution  in  mineral  acids  he 
precipitated  with  mild  vegetable  alkali  a  little  calcareous 
earth. 

Prom  the  experiments,  therefore,  of  thefe  two  chemifis, 
it  appears,  that  the  fugar  of  milk  well  prepared  and  rec- 
tified contains  no  difengaged  acid  or  alkali,  or  mineral 
neutral  fait ;  that  it's  effential  constituent  parts  are,  lft. 
a  real  fugar  like  that  of  the  cane,  i.  e.  the  radical  of  the 
faccharine  acid  united  to  the  fyrupous  acid  which  exifts 
perfectly  formed;  2d.  another  fubftance  of  an  earthy  ap- 
pearance, and  which  modifies  the  exterior  characters  of 
the  ordinary  fugar. 

•     EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  MILK. 

The  different   kinds   of  milk  that  have  undergone  the  si-, 
inveftioation  of  feveral  of  the  bell  chejmifts  of  the  prefent  J^.V".v  * 
lime,  and  upon  which  fome  very  curious  and  inflru&ive  n!1  t"-'- 
obfervations  have  been  made,  are  fix  in  number,  viz.  the 
milk  of  the  cow,  the  human  milk,   thofe  of  the  afs,  the 
goat,  the  fheep,  and  the  mare.     But  although  much  has 
been  done  in  order  to  gain  a  complete  knowledge  of  their 
component  parts,  and  of  the  caufes  that  conftitute  their 
differences  ;  yet  there  are  many  circumftanccs  attending 
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each  Ibecies,  winch  future  experiment  and  obfervation 
tmifl  unfold. 
Miik  of  ike      Milk  if  the  cow.  Since  this  is  the  molt  univerfal  of  arrf j 
cow#  not  only  when  ttfed  crude  as  an  aliment,  but  for  a  variety 

of  culinary  purpofes,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  it  fhould 
have  been  cftener  the  fubject  of  analyfis  ;  and  w:  have, 
perhaps,  a  more  exait  account  of  it's  nature,  properties, 
and  contents,  than  thole  of  all  the  others  put  together.  It 
hut-  been  more  particularly  examined  of  late  by  the  French 
cbemiils,  from  whofe  labours  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  fame  fubjeft,  will  be  for  the  moft  part  ex- 
tracted. 
Colour,  The  miik  of  the  cow,  when  fir  ft  drawn,  is  a  white  opakc 

fmdi,  and   g^  it  has  a    peculiar  pleafant  fmell,  is   of  a  fwcetifli, 
fomewhat  fattifh  tafte  :  but  thefe  properties  depend  upon 
a  variety  of  circumftanccs,  fuch  as  the  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, food  of  the  animal,  he.    Thus  immediately  after 
calving,  it  partakes  more  of  the  animal  nature,  and  it 
receives  a  difagreeable  and  peculiar  flavour  from  various 
vegetables.  We  are  informed  that  all  plaits  of  the  garlic 
kind,  many  of   the  umbelliferous,  the  horfe  mint,  cab- 
bages, turnip-,  autumnal  leaves,  give  it  their  peculiar  fla- 
vour.    According  to  Anderfon,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find   the  milk  of  farrow  cows  fenfibly  faline  to  the  tafte, 
particularly  that  which  is  firft  drawn  ;  anil  that,  at  laft, 
it  becomes  perfectly  fweet,  the  faltnefs  gradually  decreaf- 
ing  from  the  beginning,  and  not   to  be  obferved  when 
about  one  half  was  drawn  off;  and  perhaps  the  fame  cir- 
cumftancc  may  be  found  to  take  place  in  milk  flavoured 
by  vegetables.     Cows  that  feed  on  the  leaves   of  maize 
give  an  extremely  mild  and  faccharine  milk  ;  and  fed  on 
the  potatoe  plant,  it  is  infipid.     Likeuife,  the  Alderney 
breed,  and  the  Alpine  cows  afford  a  very  rich  milk  both 
in  colour  and  confiftence,  whilft  the  northern  cows  give 
an  aqueous  and  bluifli  milk  :  the  milk  of  Sardinia  is   fo 
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rich  as  to  afford  one  half  of  cream,    whilft  that  of  Cata- 
lonia yields  very  little.     In  fummer  milk  is  more  or  lets 
yellow,  and  in  winter  white.  With  refpect  to  it's  colour, 
we  are  informed  byTeffier,  of  the  French  National  Inlti- 
tute,  that  he  has  obferved  milk  newly  drawn  from  the 
cow,  and  of  ajieautifiil  white  colour,  to  become  blue  in 
the  couvfe  of  two  or  three  clays  ;  this  was  attributed  to 
fome  plants  of  the  nature  ofwoad  or  indigo,  on  which 
cows  will  fomctimes  feed  ;   and  Dr.  Garden  found,  that 
after  cows  had  eaten  the  fame  plant  in  an  indigo  field,  the 
cream  of  their  milk  was  of  a  moll  beautiful  blue  colour. 
Boiling,  although  it  in  fome  meafure  diffipates  the  difa- 
oreeable  talte   of  plants,  had   no  eiTe6l  on   the  colour. 
Cows  that  feed  on  the  madder  plant,  give  a  milk  that  ap- 
pears ftreaked  with  blood;  and  after  eating  the  fruit  of  the 
caclus  opuntia,  milk  of  a  reddifli  colour.  Gugenmus  gave 
the  madder  plant  formed  into   hay  to  his  cows,  which 
ate  it  readilv  ;  their  milk  was  fomewhat  reddifli,  and  the 
butter  and  cheefe  acquired  by  thefe  means,  in  winter,  an 
agreeable  colour. 

The  milk  of  the  cow,  in  it's  ordinary  ftate,  boils  at  a 
degree  above  that  of  boiling  water. 

Fixed  air  has  no  effect  upon   it,    neither  has  fedative  Eff.&s  al 

,.  reagent, 

»">•  llpuri  It. 

The  vitriolic  acid  coagulates  it  into  thick  lumps,  which 
are  Icarcely  afterward  diiTolved  by  potafh  ;  the  other  acids 
acl:  in  a  fimilar  manner,  fuch  as  the  nitrous,  muriatie, 
phofphoric,  and  the  coagula  are  rediflblved  by  an  alkali. 

Vinegar,  whether  concentrated  or  not,  coagulates  it, 
and  the  lumps  are  again  difiblved  by  alkalis,,  and  become 
of  a  rofe  colour. 

The  oxalic  acid,  according  to  Stipriaan,  only  coagu- 
lates it  when  ftrewed  in  the  form  of  a'  powder. 

The  carbonat  of  potadx  converts  it  into  a  jelly,  and  if 
heat  be  employed,   it  changes  it's   colour  (or  rather  the 
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colour  of  the  whey)  to  a  yellow  red,  and  at  lad  a 
brown.  Caut'tie  alkali  diflolves  it  with  a  yellowiih  co- 
lour. 

Ammonia  thins  it,  and  on  boiling  heightens  it's   co- 
lour. 

Lime  water  thickens  it  a  little. 

Neutral  falts  make  it  thinner,  previous  to  their  thick- 
ening it. 

According  to  Stipriaan,  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
does  not  coagulate  it. 

Infufion  of  the  dried  ftomach  of  a  calf  coagulated  it. 
The  electric  fluid  thickened  it  fomewhat. 
On  fubjecling  it  to  the  vinous  fermentation,  Stipriaan 
obtained  from  it  by  diftillation  a  hot  fpirit. 

When  the  milk  is  coagulated  by  artificial  means,  a 
mild  agreeable  ferofity  is  produced  of  a  lemon  colour, 
which  is  the  whey  or  ferum. 

It's  fpecific  gravity  to  that  of  pure  water  was  in  fum- 
mer  as  1028  to  1000. 
piftiHaiion.  We  are  informed  by  Parmentier,  that  on  diftilling 
the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  different  food,  he  obtained 
eight  ounces  of  a  clear  and  co'ourlefs  fluid  from  eight 
pounds  of  each  milk,  but  the  odour  and  favour  were  fimi- 
lar  to  the  food  of  the  animal,  that  lived  for  nearly  one 
month  in  a  temperature  of  1 6  to  ]  8°  of  Reaumur.  Thefc 
fluids  began  to  prove  turbid  and  vifepus,  and  their  odour 
was  a  little  fetid  ;  that  obtained  from  the  milk  of  the 
cow  fed  on  cabbage  underwent  a  more  fudden  and  fvn- 
fible  alteration  than  the  others,  and  was  fomctimes  the 
firit  to  become  putrid.  Thefe  liquors,  arrived  at  the  vil- 
cous  and  opake  ftate,  became  perfectly  tranfparcnt  again 
at  a  heat  of  28°,  whilft  fome  flight  white  filaments  were 
formed,  (and  this  is  the  cafe  with  liquors  obtained  by 
•  the  fame  means  from  flefi),  while  of  egg,  and  other  ani- 
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mal  fubftances  ;  all  the  liquors,  which  are  at  firft  very 
limpid,  become  turbid  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  lofe 
their  odour,  and  acquire  another  which  is  in  general  very 
difagreeable).  On  filtration,  they  become  perfectly  clear, 
without  favour  or  odour,  and  on  evaporation  to  drynefs, 
little  or  nothing  was  left  to  collecT:.  The  refiduum  was 
thick,  greafy  to  the  touch,  of  a  yellowiih  white,  mild, 
and  even  fweet  favour,  and  to  it  Hoffmann  gave  Frauchjpao. 
the  name  of  Ffarichipari.  Bv  diluting  this  in  boiling 
water,  a  milky  liquor  is  obtained,  known  in  France  by 
the  name  of  Hoffmann's  whey.  On  diftillation,  an 
aqueous  fluid,  a  very  fluid  yellow  oil,  an  acid,  volatile 
alkali,  a  thick  black  empyreumatic  oil,  and  an  inflam- 
mable gas  are  obtained.  The  carbonated  matter,  in  the 
retort,  is  difficult  to  incinerate.  The  afhes  change  the 
blue  of  violets  green ;  when  fulphuric  acid  is  poured  on 
them,  vapours  of  muriatic  acid  arife. 

It  appears  that,  on  changing  the  food,   although  for  Change  of 
the  better,  the  quantity  of  milk  becomes  very  evidently  the  quantity 
diminifhed,  and   it's   increafe  is   only  perceptible   after0 
having  been  accuffomed  to  the  new  regimen  for  feveral 
days.     The  aroma  appears  to  fcrm  a  conflituent  part  of 
the  milk.     To  this,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  odour  of 
the  plants,  diftinguiihed  in  the  volatile  parts  of  the  milk, 
are  not  perceived  in  the  fixed  parts. 

Milk  taken  from   the   cow   immediately  after  calving  Headings, 
is  called  bea/iings,  (colon1  rum  primum;)  it  is  of  a  yellow- 
ifh  colour ;  fometimes  mixed  with  flreaks  of  blood ;  it  is 
thick  and  clammy ;  it's  tafte  is  like   other  milk,    but 
fomewhat  mucous. 

It's  fpecific  gravity  to  that  of  water  is  1072  to  1000. 

On  the  fire  it  foon  coagulates  and  becomes  of  a  whiter 
colour. 

Milk  of  the  fecond  drawing  is  act  fo  yellow,   thick, 
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or  heavy  ;  it's  fpecific  gravity  was  found  by  Stipriaan  to 
be  to  water  as  1052  to  lOOO.     This  is  more  difficult  to 
coagulate,  and  itirring  prevents  it's  coagulation. 
Kopeitiei         Bcaftings   is  coagulated  by    ali  the  acids  ;  the  vitriolic 
ot)t-  makes  it  whiter  and  very  thick  ;  the  muriatic  and  nitrous 

hkewife  thicken  it,  especially  the  former.  Vinegar  only 
coagulates  it  in  it's  concentrated  (late. 

Alkalis  thicken  it,  and  give  it  different  colours. 
The  neutral  falls  render  it  more  thin. 
It  is  coagulated  by  alcohol. 

Rennet  changes  the  firfl  drawn  milk  into  a  jelly,  and 
coagulates  the  fecond. 

Sixteen  hundred  parts  of  the  firfl  afforded  187  of 
cream,  4S  of  butter,  and  300  of  ehecfe  ;  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  fecond  gave  64  of  cream,  and  202  of 
cheefe. 

Expofed  to  the  air  in   fummer,    they  both  become 
highly  putrid  in  fix  or  eight  days,  with  the  odour  of  pu- 
trid flefh. 
More  smi.        This  milk,  efpecially   the  firft,    is   more   animalized 
than  orfiinr- tnan   tnc  ordinary  milk,   and  it's  liquid  part,  or  whey, 
i>-  milk.      agrees  very  much  with  the  ferum  of  the  blood  j  it,  how- 
ever, contains  very  little  of  this  part,  on  the  contrary, 
a  great  deal  of  cream  and  butter.     Independent  of  the 
eafeous  part,    it  is  very  heavy,  fcarcely  ever  becomes 
four,  but  undergoes  the  putrid  fermentation  proportion- 
ably  quicker.     Stipriaan  looks  upon  headings  to  be  milk 
united  with  a  quantity  of  ferum  of  the  blood. 
Cream.  Cream  of  the  cc%v.     This,  on  (landing,  becomes  thicker 

and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  j  it  lofes  it's  pleafant  fmell 
tor  one  that  is  difagreeable  ;  and,  according  to  Parmen- 
tier,  it  became  covered  over  with  a  green  cfTervefcence 
in  about  the  fpace  of  three  weeks,  whilfi  the  under  part 
had  a  eafeous  favour.  It  afforded,  on  diftillation,  the 
fame  products  as  thole  extracted  from  fat  bodies  ;  at  firft 
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a  yeilowifti  oil,  of  a  ftrong  and  penetrating  odour,  with 
ibme  drops  of  a  liquor  {lightly  acid  ;  afterward  volatile 
alkali ;  then  a  charcoal  of  difficult  incineration,  but  no 
fixed  alkalis  were  found  in  it. 

We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Anderfon,  that  the  quantity  Anderfon's 
of  cream,   collected  from   the   milk   of  the  cow,  is  dif-  ^^J*" 
forcnt  according  to   the  time  of  it's  beino-  drawn,  and 
that  a  fmall  quantity  of  milk  which  comes  the  laft  con- 
tains about   fixteen   parts   more   cream   than   the   fame 
quantity  drawn  the  firft,  at  the  fame  milking;  that  the 
cream  is   much  richer,    it's  colour   of  a  deep  orange, 
whilft  that  of  the  other  is  white.     Itc  informs  us,  that 
the  cream  in  rh.e  firft  cafe  was  a  thin  tough  film,  thinner 
and  perhaps  whiter  than  common  writing  paper,  whilft 
in   the  lad  drawn  cup  it  was  of  a  thick  butyraceous 
confidence,  and  of  a   glowing  richnefs  of  colour,  as  he 
expreffes  it,  which  no  other  cream  is  found  to  poffefs. 
From  thefe  experiments,  et  it  appears,  "fays  Dr.  Ander- 
fon,  "  that  a  perfon,  who  by  bad  milking  of  his  cow 
"  lofes  but  half  a  pint  of  his  milk,  lofes  in  fact  about 
iC  as  much  cream  as  would   be  afforded  bv  fix  or  eight 
"  pints  at  the  beginning;  and  lofes,  befides,  that  part 
ii  of  the  cream  which  alone  can  oive  richnefs  and  hio;h 
"  flavour  to  his  butler  /" 

If  milk  be  put  into  a  diih  and  allowed  to  ftand  till  the 
cream  arifes  to  the  furface,  that  portion  of  cream  which 
arifes  firfl  is  richer  in  quality  and  greater  in  quantity 
than  that  which  rifes  in  a  fecond  equal  fpace  of  time ; 
and  that  which  rifes  in  the  fecond  interval  of  time  is 
greater  in  quantity  and  richer  in  quality  than  in  the 
third  equal  fpace  of  time,  and  fo  on.  The  cream  that 
rifes  decreafing  in  quantity  and  declining  in  quality  as 
long  as  any  riles  to  the  furface. 

Dr.  Anderfon  found,  that  thick  milk  always  throws 
up  a  fm.ilkr  proportion  of  cream  it  contains  to  the  fur- 
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than  thinner  milk,  but  the  cream  is  of  mi 
richer  quality.  If  water  be  added  to  this  rich  milk,  it  is 
found  to  afford  a  much  greater  quantity  of  cream  than 
it  olhefvvife  would  have  d  rie,  but  it's  quality  is  debafeJj 
Neither  does  milk  which  has  been  prcvioufly  agitated 
bv  carriage  afford  fo  rich  a  cream,  nor  in  fuch  quantity 
as  when  it  is  left  to  repofe  after  having  been  drawn.  In 
this  cafe,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  lofs  of  cream  will  be 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  time  elapfed,  and  the  agitation 
it  has  fullered  fince  the  time  of  being  drawn. 

With  rc-fpecl  to  the  feparation  of  cream  from  the 
milk,  it  appears,  that  it  takes  place  with  the  greateft 
regularity  in  a  temperature  of  from  53°  to  55'  of  Fah- 
renheit, which  temperature  it  is  neceffary  thofe  who 
are  engaged  in  the  dairy  mould  be  acquainted  with  ;  for 
when  the  heat  exceeds  63  this  operation  becomes  very 
rfifKkult,  for  the  milk  is  apt  to  become  four  and  to  coa- 
gulate fuudenly  without  permitting  the  feparation  of  the 
cream  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  milk  is  kept  in  too 
cool  a  temperature,  as  under  40°,  the  cream  feparafes 
from  it  with  great  difficulty  and  very  flowlv,  and  acquire.-. 
a  bitter  and  difagreeable  tafte. 

Tuiik,  in  the  autumn,  is  much  richer  and  more  co- 
agulable,  and  gives  more  cream  than  in  the  fpring.  It 
likewile  gives  it's  cream  foorier  in  fummer  than  in  win- 
ter. This  arifes  from  the  heat  which,  by  giving  more 
fluidity    to  it's  pi  ,   permits  them  to  act   according 

to  their  fpecific  gravity.  If,  however,  this  heat  be  too 
ftrong  or  Hidden,  an  acid  is  produced  which  coagulates 
the  cafeous  part  before  the  cream  has  had  time  to  fepa- 
ratc.     ']  his  is  the  cafe  in  flormv  weather. 

Fourc.roy  fufpe&s,  that  the  ele&ric  fluid  is  the  princi- 
pal  (  airfe  of  this  effect :  for  a  good  conductor  palling  in 
the  middle  of  a  dairy  prevents,  or  at  Ieaft  very  much 
retards  this  coagulation-  during   ftormy  weather;     Cow's 
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milk  requires  twice  the  time  in  winter  to  give  it's  cream 
to  what  it  does  in  fummer.  According  to  Fourcroy, 
four  or  five  days  are  fufficient  in  fummer,  and  eight  or 
ten  in  winter,  before  all  the  particles  of  cream  can  arife;  it 
mull  likewife  be  kept  at  eightortenof  Reaumur;  it  will  not 
cream  at  all  at  zero,  and  it  freezes  a  few  degrees  below  it. 
The  butter  of  the  milk  of  the  cow  is  in  general  of  a 
yellow  colour ;  but  fometimes  it  is  as  white  as  fat  or  Butter. 
lard,  and  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  colour,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  ferum,  the  phyfical  (late  of  the 
animal,  and  other  circurnftances.  If  the  cream  be  got 
from  milk,  expofed  to  too  low  a  tem]*erature,  the  butter 
when  extracted  will  be  pale,  very  fmall  in  quantity,  of 
little  tafte,  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  of  no  value.  But- 
ter, likewife,  extracted  from  new  cream,  has  a  more 
agreeable  favour  than  when  extracted  from  old ;  for  to 
make  butter  of  the  beft  quality,  it  will  not  only  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  feparate  the  firft  drawn  milk  from  the  reft,  but 
likewife  to  take  only  the  firft  cream  that  is  feparated  from 
the  beft  milk,  as  it  is  only  the  firft  rifing  cream,  that  is  of 
the  beft  quality.  Thus  the  richnefs  of  the  highland  butter 
is  attributed,  by  Dr.  Anderfon,  to  the  practice  of  giving 
the  firft  drawn  milk  to  the  calves,  and  keeping  the  reft 
for  the  dairy ;  and  the  quality  and  richnefs  of  the  but- 
ter will  be  improved  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
quantity  of  the  laft  drawn  milk.  Another  circumftance 
in  the  feparation  of  butter  from  cream  is,  that  it  does 
not  take  place  till  after  the  laft  has  attained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  acidity;  if,  therefore,  it  be  agitated  before  that 
acidity  has  begun,  no  butter  can  be  obtained  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Anderfon,  the  agitation  rnuft  be  continued 
until  that  fournefs  be  produced,  after  which  the  butter 
begins  to  form  ;  hence,  the  cream  ought  to  remain  in  the 
veftel  appropriated  for  keeping  it,  until  it  has  acquired 
that  proper  degree  of  acidity  by  which  butter  is  eafily 
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extracted,  by  S  very  moderate  degree  of  agitation  ;  and 
by  this  procefs  only  can  very  fine  butter  be   obtained. 
In   funnncr,  while  the  temperature  is  warm,  if  the  agi- 
tation be  continued  till  the  acidity  is  produced,  the  pre- 
cefs  will  be  long  and  tedious,  and  the  butter  is  generally 
of  a  foft  confidence,  and  gluey  to  the  touch  ;  whilft,  if 
the  fame  be  attempted  during  the  cold  in  winter,  butter 
can  fcarcely  in  any  way  be  obtained  except  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  great  heat,  which  fometimes  aflifts  in  pro- 
ducing a  very  inferior  fort,   white,    hard,    and  brittle, 
refemblino;  that  before  mentioned  :  when  the  milk  has 
been  expofed  to  loo  low  a  temperature,  it  has  very  little 
tafte,  and  is  unfit  for  culinary  purpofes.     Cream,  there- 
fore, which  has  been  kept  three  or  four  days  in  fummcr, 
is  in  excellent  condition  for  producing  butter  ;  and  An- 
derfon  is  of  opinion,  that  from  three  to  feven  days  will 
be  found  in  general  to  be  the  mod  proper  time  for  keep- 
ing cream  before  it  is  churned. 
ifois',?       According   to    Mr.    George   Robinfon,    butter    from 
;,.'  >!"i        cream    is  much  richer  than  that  from   milk,  but  is  lefs 
in  quantity,  and  does  not  keep  fo    long   fwcet ;  a  good 
cow  will  produce  from  feven  to  ten  pounds  of  butter  every 
ek. 

With  refpeel  to  the  yellow  colour  of  butter,  it  is  pre- 
rended,  by  fome  people,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  alimentsj 
but  it  is  well  known  that  cows,  when  feeding  on  the 
fame  food  and  in  the  fame  paflures,  fometimes  give  yel- 
•.-,  and  at  other  times  white  butter ;  hence  it  appears, 
that  it  is  in  fome  meafure  to  be  attributed  to  the  confu- 
tation of  the  animal.     At  the  fame  time,  it   cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  the  aliments  may  have  fome  fhare  in  it's 
coloration.     The  contact  of  the  air  has  likewife  an  ef- 
•  feci:  in  colouring  butter,  for  fometimes  that  which  is 
quite  white  acquires  a  yellow  colour  a  certain  time  after 
it's  preparation  3  and  butter,  on  being  cut,  will  fome- 
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times  be  found  to  be  much  lefs  coloured  internally  thaja 
externally. 

According  to  Fourcroy,  it  is  neeefFary  to  wait  fome  Fourcroy. 
time  after  the  cream  is  formed,  before  the  butter  is  ex- 
tracked  from  it.  It  appears  to  him,  that  the  cream  ab- 
forbs  a  portion  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  which  thickens 
it,  and  dimiuiflies  the  attraction  of  the  butyraceous  par- 
ticles for  thofe  with  which  it  was  united  in  the  liquid 
-ereamj  fuch  are  principally  the  eafeous  particles  and 
thofe  of  the  -gelatinous  mucilage,  a  proportion  of  which 
is  feparated  from  the  cream  by  the  mechanical  operation 
of  churning.  It  appears,  that  the  air  very  much  facili- 
tates the  fepar-ation  of  the  cream  from  the  milk,  for  when 
milk  is  placed  in  vacuo  it  does  not  give  up  it's  cream  fo 
readily,  nor  is  the  cream  fo  thick  and  abundant  as  when  * 
expofed  to  the  air  at  the  fame  temperature.  It  appears 
that  cream,  taken  from  milk  of  twenty-four  hours  ftand- 
•ing,  requires  at  leail  four  times  longer  to  give  butter  than 
that  of  eight  .days,  and  four  times  more  motion  ;  for  it  is 
neceffary  that  it  take  in  a  few  hours  from  the  atmofphere 
in  the  one  cafe,  what  it  had  in  the  other  imbibed  in 
feven  days,  for  which  purpofc  the  points  of  contact  mud 
be  multiplied  and  renewed  in  proportion,  which  is 
brought  about  by  churning.  Thefe  facts  appear  to  Four- 
•croy  to  prove,  that  the  butter  is  not  wholly  formed  in 
milk  ;  that  it  is  there  in  a  ftale  of  oil,  which  mult  abforb 
a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  before  it  can  become  con- 
crete. 

Parrnentier  is  not  of  the  fame  opinion.  "  Whatever  Paimcmier. 
cloubts,"  fays  he,  <f-  may  be  formed  of  the  preexifler.ee 
of  butter  in  cream,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  cream  has 
the  general  properties  of  oily  matters.  It  is  fpecifically 
lighter  than  milk ;  is  uncl-uous  to  the  touch  ;  it  fpots 
cloth  like  fat  bodies  ;  it  grows  rancid,  and  at  length 
contracts   a  ftrong  tafte,  which  gives  reafon  to  fuppofe 
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that  butter  is   contiined  in   cream,  but  under  a  femi- 
combination,  which  agitation  alone  can  deftroy."      He 
has  endeavoured  to  fupport  this  opinion  by  experiment. 
He  endeavoured  to  deprive  cream  of  it's  ferous  part,  which 
conftitutes  it's  fluidity,  without  altering  it's  properties  ; 
for  which   purpofe  he  procured  a  certain  quantity  upon 
fever al  leave?  of  grey  paper,  which,  afterbeing  impregnated 
with   the  ferous  part,  left  the   cream  as  folid  as  butter. 
It  was  then  collected  and  diluted  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  diftillcd  water,  fufficient  to    reftore  it  to  it's   former 
fluidity  ;    and  on  agitating  the  fluid,  the  butter  feparated 
as  ufua!  ;  the  ferofity  was  only  extremely  infipid  ;  which, 
according   to    Parmentier,   was  a  proof  that  the   faline 
matter  difiblved  in  the  ferum  does  not  ferve  as  an  inter- 
mediate body  to  unite  the  butter  with  the  cream.     Some 
drops  of  vinegar  added  to  frefh  cream,  in  order  to  attack 
the  cafcous  part,  had  no  efl'ett  in  promoting  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  butter,  but  retarded  it,  and  the  laft  retained 
a  little  of  the  cafeous  part  into  the  bargain.     This  expe- 
riment likewife  proves,  according  to  this  chemift,  that 
the  promptitude  with   which  the  butter  feparatcs  from 
four  cream  depends  lefs  on   an  acid  developed    in  thi> 
fluid,   than   en  the   fpecies  of  fermentation   which  has 
produced  this  acid. 
Bfftfomot      They  who  are  defirous   of  knowing   the  method   of 

Engli.1i  but-  ,     J  - 

«r.  making  good  butter  (hould  attend  to  the  methods  which 

are  employed  in  the  beft  dairies ;  fuch  is  the  IVeft  country 
method,  as  Dr.  Anderfon  has  called  it.  They  firft  depofit 
their  milk  in  earthen  pans,  and  let  them  remain  twelve 
hours  in  fummer  and  twenty-four  in  winter  ;  they  are 
then  removed  to  ftoves,  heated  for  that  purpofe  with 
hot  embers;  here  they  remain  till  bubbles  arife  and  the 
cream  changes  it's  colour,  this  is  called  fcalded cream. 
It  is  then  removed  with  care  to  the  dairy,  where  it  re- 
mains twelve  hours  longer,  when  it  is  fkimmed,  and  the 
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cream  is  churned.     The  Cambridgefhire  fait  butter  is 
made  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  and  is  in  the  higheft 
efteem.     This,  when   deprived  of  it's  fait  by  wafhing, 
is  fold  at  a  high  price  in  London  as  frefh  butter.     Nearly 
the  fame  method  is  purftied  in  Suffolk  and  Yorkfhire, 
and  the  butter  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Cambridge, 
being  often  fold  in  London  for  that  butter.     The  food  is 
often  found  to  affect  the  butter,  as  wild  garlick,  charlock, 
or  May  weed,  turnips   and  rape.     A  great  part   of  the 
Epping  butter,  according  to  Dr.  Andcrfon,  is  made  from 
the  cows  that  feed,  during  the  fummer  months,  in   the 
foreft,  where  the  leaves  and  fhrubby  plants  greatly  con- 
tribute to   it's  flavour.     The  mountains  of  Wales,  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  moors,  commons   and 
heaths  of  England,  produce  excellent  butler  where  it  is 
properly  managed ;    and  though  not  equal  in  quantity  to 
that  produced  from  rich  meadow  land,  yet  is  fuperior  in 
flavour  and  quality. 

To  this  fhort  disreffion  on  the  making  of  butter  in  the  Prefer^  ion 
dairy,  may  be  added  this  method  of  preferving  it  :  To 
preferve  butter  more  effectually  than  fait  from  any"  taint 
of  ranciditv,  the  following  prefcription  has  been  ufed  : 
One  part  of  fugar,  one  of  nitre,  and  two  parts  of  the 
beft  Spaniih  fait,  are  to  be  finely  pulverized  together, 
and  kept  for  ufe  ;  one  ounce  of  this  is  to  be  mixed  tho- 
roughly with  fixteen  ounces  of  the  butter,  as  foon  as  it  is 
freed  from  the  buttermilk  $  it  is  then  to  be  put  into  a 
clofe  and  perfectly  clean  dry  veffel,  from  which  the  air 
is  to  be  carefully  excluded,  and  it  will  remain  good  for 
many  years. 

Butter  muft  be  divided  into  fmall  portions  and  well  Rancidity, 
waflied,  until   the   water  ceafes  to  be  milky,  otherwife 
fome  portions   of  the  cream  will  remain,  by  which  it 
foon   lofes  it's  delicate  flavour  for  a  ifroner  difigreeable 
fliarp  tafte,  vulgarly  called  rancidity.     Butter  appears  to 
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be  more  fufcepfible  of  this  fpontaneous  change  than  other 
oily  matter?.  This  may  be  retarded  by  keeping  it  in  a 
cool  place,  or  mixing  fait  with  it.  Parmentier  wafhed, 
more  or  lefs  perfectly,  equal  quantities  of  butter  of  his 
own  making  from  excellent  cream,  and  when  placed  in 
the  fame  temperature  they  became  fooner  or  later  rancid, 
according  as  they  were  more  or  lefs' well  wafhed.  To 
prove,  in  a  (till  more  evident  manner,  the  prefence  of 
cream  or  milk  in  butter,  and  it's  action  on  this  oily  body, 
two  ounces  of  frefh  butter  were  melted  bv  a  gentle  heat 
in  a  fmall  pot,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  rancid  butter  in 
another  veffel ;  after  cooling,  a  fmall  portion  refembling 
cream  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  veil 'el ;  that  of  the 
firft  had  a  mild  favour,  whilft  that  of  the  fecond  was, 
very  fharp.  This  effect  became  infinitely  more  fenfible 
on  increasing  the  fluidity  of  the  butter,  by  adding  equal 
parts  of  oil  of  fwect  almonds.  Suppofing  thefe  experi- 
ments not  fufficient  to  prove  the  influence  of  the  cafeous 
matter  on  the  rancidity  of  butter,  it  is  fufficient  to  pay 
attention  to  the  daily  practice  of  dairymaids,  who,  on 
melting  their  butter,  find  the  cafeous  matter  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  and  torrified  ;  likewife,  by  kneadincr  rancid 
butter  with  water,  it  will  foften  it's  ftrong  tafte.  With- 
refpect  to  rancidity  proceeding  from  an  acid,  as  fome 
chemifts  have  imagined,  it  is  proved  by  experiment,  that 
neither  rancid  butter,  nor  old  cheefe,  either  coagulates 
milk  or  reddens  the  blues  of  vegetables. 

Pure  butter,  expofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  melted  and  well 
wafhed,  does  not'become  rancid  fo  foon  as  other  butter, 
but  it  is  not  fo  agreeable  to  the  tafte  j  and  it  appears  pro- 
bable to  Fourcroy,  that  it  is  on  this  account  a  certain 
quantity  of  cheefe  is  always  left  in  it,  which  renders  k 
opakc,  and  which  may  be  feparatcd  by  gentle  fufion  ; 
'  the  butter,  likewife,  is  more  marrowy  after  fufion.  Four- 
croy put  fome  frefh  butter  of  the  market  into  a  tube  of 
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onq  inch  diameter,  flopped  it  at  one  end,  and  plunged  it 
into  hot  water  j  at  the  temperature  of  28°  it  feparated  into 
three  parts ;  the  cheefe  was  at  the  top,  apparently  dr-awn 
there  by  fome  air  blebs  which  appeared  to  adhere  to  it 
more  than  to  the  other  matters  ;  the  pure  butter  was  in 
the  middle,  and  water  in  the  inferior  part. 

Butter,  melted  by  this  gentle  heat,  has  not  the  fame 
properties  as  before  :  it's  colour,  favour,  and  texture  are 
changed  )  it  is  become  femitranfparent,  and  granulated; 
it's  favour  is  infipid  and  fimilar  to  that  of  fat :  thefe 
changes  which  butter  undergoes  in  melting,  are  caufed 
by  the  feparation  of  the  cafeous  part  and  the  mucilage. 
Vide  oils,  article  butter. 

Buttermilk.  We  are  informed  by  Parmentier,  that  Butter? 
this  fluid  refembles  perfectly  flammed  miik,  in  all  it's 
phyfical,  chemical,  and  economical  properties.  When 
it  is  acid,  as  happens  in  the  fummer  months,  or  when  it 
is.  taken  from  old  creams,  it  has  a  favour  manifeftly 
fharp,  and-  is  lefs  white  than  common  milk  ;  it  is  then 
clarified  with  extreme  quicknefs,  the  developed  acid  coa- 
gulating one  part  of  the  cafeous  matter,  and  the  folution 
the  other.  Buttermilk  is  not  fo  fharp  as  the  acid  cream 
from  which  it  is  taken,  owing  to  the  percuffion  during 
churning  having  either  deftroyed  the  acid  or  forced  it  to 
combine  with  the  cafeous  matter  ;  buttermilk,  therefore, 
differs  from  milk  only  by  being  completely  deprived  of 
it's  butyraceous  matter. 

Skimmed  miik.  Milk,  when,  deprived  of  it's  cream,  Skimmetf 
has  neither  that  dead  white  colour  which  it  has  in  winter,  m"  *' 
and  yellow  colour  in  fummer,  nor  that  unctuous  con- 
fidence and  fweet  favour  which  it  has  when  frefh  drawn  ; 
and  as  it's  denfity  is  decreafed  it  is  boiled  by  an  inferior 
heat.  It  is  likevvife  capable  of  diffolving  a  greater  por- 
tion of  fugar,  and  other  faline  bodies.  It  is  owing  to  the 
abf^nce  of  the  cream  in  this  milk  that  it  is  preferred  fcr 
L  4 
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whey,  the  clarification  heing  more  complete,  and  it  does 
not  fpoil  fo  foon.  If  fkimmed  milk  be  left  in  the  open 
air,  or  even  in  a  bottle,  il  lofes  it's  fweet  favour,  contrails 
a  fharpnef*,  and  changes  into  a  ferous  liquor;  in  the 
midft  of  which  floats  acoagulum  which  is  eaiily  feparated 
by  decantaiion,  efpecially  if  the  veflel  be  expofed  to  a 
gentle  heat,  and  is  the  cafeous  part. 

If  this  milk,  which  has  juft  begun  to  turn  four,  be 
put  into"  a  vcflTcl  and  placed  in  fome  heated  water  for  one 
night,  this  cafeous  matter  will  be  feparated  into  a  thick 
creamlike  fubftance  and  occupy  the  upper  pari,  which 
is  not  much  lefs  in  quantity  than  one  half  of  the  milk  ; 
when  this  is  well  done,  it  appears  to  be  as  rich  and  fat 
as  real  cream,  and  is  only  to  be  diitinguifhed  from  it  by 
«  it's  fournefs  ;  it  is  eaten  with  fugar,  and   is  efteemed  a 

great  delicacy  ;  il  however  requires  practice  to  make  it 
nicely,  and  give  it  a  proper  creamy  confidence;  the  de- 
gree of  heat  and  other  minute  circum  fiances  greatly  af- 
fecting the  operation. 

Skimmed  milk  beingexpofed  to  heaton  the  bain,  marin. 
pellicles  arife  as  before-mentioned,  article  milk.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  are  formed,  the  milk  becomes  thick, 
hence,  water  mufl  be  added  to  preferve  it's  fluidity; 
when  it  ceafes  to  give  thefe  pellicles  it  is  tranfparent  and 
fluid,  and  no  longer  to  be  curdled  by  acids;  in  fhort,  it  is 
whey,  or  the  ferum  of  the  milk.  Being  left  fix  days  in  a 
veflel,  thefe  pellicles  gave  an  infupportable  odour.  On 
the  fire,  they  blifier  and  expofe  an  odour  of  burnt 
horn,  and  afford  on  diftillation  the  fame  produces,  viz. 
phlegm,  light  oil,  ammonia,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil ; 
a  charcoal  remains  of  difficult  incineration.  One  of  the 
mod  remarkable  properties  of  thele  pellicles  is,  to  be 
diffolved  by  cauftic  foda.  The  folution  is  of  a  deep  red. 
This  colour  Parmentier  thinks  is  due  to  the  carbon, 
which  is  firft  feparated  and  then  diffolved  by  the  foda. 
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The  cafeous  matter,  being;  the  fame  as  the  pellicles  iuft  Cafeous 

•  •  c  matter. 

mentioned,  poffefles  their  properties  ;  when  frelh  and 
moift,  it  is  in  part  foluble  in  the  alkalis,  but  when  exfic- 
cated  they  act  very  little  on  it.  The  manner  in  which 
fixed  alkalis  aft  on  frelh  curd  merits  a  particular  exami- 
nation. When  flakes  of  cheefe  are  put  into  liquid  and 
cauftic  potafh  or  foda,  they  become  transparent,  and  are 
diflblved,  whilft  a  great  quantity  of  ammonia  is  difen- 
gagedj  as  obferyed  both  by  Fourcroy  and  Parmentier  j 
the  fame  takes  place  with  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and  ani- 
mal fubftances,  as  flefh.  This  ammonia  appears  to 
Fourcroy  to  be  formed  at  the  moment  of  the  action  of 
the  alkali,  for  frelh  cheefe  has  no  character  that  indicates 
it's  prefence  j  it  neither  changes  blue  vegetable  colours 
green,  nor  gives  ammonia  at  a  mild  temperature.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  during  the  time  the  fixed  alkalis 
tend  to  unite  with  a  certain  portion  of  cheefe  ;  it's  prin- 
ciples immediately  change  in  their  attractions ;  a  certain 
quantity  of  it's  hydrogen  and  azot  combines  apart  to  form 
ammonia ;  the  water  contributes  much,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ammonia  does  not  take  place  in  dried  cheefe. 

That  portion  of  cheefe  which  the  alkali  holds  in  folu- 
tion  gives  the  liquor  a  brownilh  yellow  colour,  which 
becomes  brown  on  the  application  of  a  little  flrong  heat; 
in  the  laft  cafe  a  fmall  quantity  of  carbon  is  depofited. 
This  matter  may  be  feparated  from  the  foda  and  potafli 
by  an  acid  m}  but  then  it  no  longer  poffeffes  the  ordinary 
properties  of  cheefe.  It  has  a  black  colour,  melts  in  the 
fire  like  a  thick  oil,  becomes  dry  no  more,  but  remains 
greafy.  It  appears  that  the  azot  and  hydrogen  are  firft 
difengaged  to  form  the  ammonia,  whilft  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  becoming  more  abundant  in  the  cafeous  mat- 
ter, give  it  it's  oily  characters,  fo  that  it's  folutionby 
the  alkali  forms  a  fort  of  foap. 

According  to  Parmentier,  if  this  combination  of  the 
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eafcous  matter  with  foda  be  decompofed  by  an  acid,  an 

hepatic  odour  is  difengaged.  He  found  that  the  vitriolic 
acid  has  very  little  action  on  the  cafeous  matter.  The 
fuminor  nitrous  acid  diffolves  it  at  a  boiling  heat,  but 
di  (til  led  vinegar  he  found  to  be  the  acid  which  (contrary 
to  Scheele)  the  moft  completely  diffolved  it. 

Scheelc  has  fhown  that  the  acids  in  coagulating  cheefe 
diffolved  a  part  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  acid 
employed.  According  to  Fourcroy,  the  cafeous  part  has 
a  ftronger  attraction  for  fome  acids  than  for  others,  and 
in  general  for  the  vegetable  acids,  as  vinegar,  lactic  acid, 
and  amongft  the  mineral  acids  for  the  diluted  fulphuric. 
It  has  likewife  a  ftrong  attraction  for  the  fweet  ferum  of 
the  milk,  fince  this  liquid  by  whatever  means  it  has  been 
clarified,  always  depofits  fome  of  it  on  paffing  to  the  ace-! 
tous  ftate. 
Vs'.v)-.  The  favour  of  this  fluid,  when  frefh,  is   fweelifh   and 

•  fomewhat  faline,  and  when  filtrated,  poffeffes  the  great- 
eft  limpidity.  Mixed  with  the  fixed  or  volatile  alkalis 
a  white  depofit  is  formed,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  ca- 
feous matter  held  in  folution  by  an  acid.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  an  acid,  it ,is  expelled. 

W  hey  is  ufed  in  the  bleaching  of  linen.  It  is  left  eight 
or  fifteen  days  in  large  veffels  of  this  fluid,  and  taken  out 
perfectly  bleached.  In  this  cafe  the  acid  of  the  whey  is 
decompofed,  and  the  oxygen  acts  on  the  colouring 
matter. 

Serum,  evaporated  and  placed  in  a  frefh  place,  affords 
white  cryflals,  which  are  the  fugar  of  milk.  Parmentier 
found  no  fixed  alkali  in  the  mother  water,  only  the  mu- 
rjat  of  lime  was  prefent.  Hence  he  concludes  with 
Rouelle,  that  fixed  alkali  is  not  effential  to  milk,  and  thai 
when  found  in  it,  it  is,  like  all  the  neutral  falls,  can 
there  by  the  nourifhment  or  drink  of  animals. 
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The  beft  cheefes  in  England,  fuch  as  the  Stilton,  the  Engiifh 
Chefliire,  and  the  Cloucefter,  are  made  from  the  milk  cm: 
of  the  cow,  and  their  difference  appears  to  depend  more 
on  the   manner  of  making  them,  than  on  any  peculiar 
properties  of  the   milks.     According  to  Parkinfon,  the 
Stilton  is  made  of  the  curds  from  four  and  fweet  milk 
mixed  together,  and  the  whey  preffed  lightly  out;  and 
the-richnefs  depends  in  fome  meafure  on  the  quantity  of 
cream.     It  is  afterward  turned   often,  and  not  dried  too 
quickly.    Chefb ire  cheefe  is  made  of  new  milk,  and  it's 
rich  flavour  and  mcllownefs  are  owing  to  an  addition  of 
fweet  beef  fuet,    or  any  other  which  is  poured  into  and 
mixed  with  the  curd,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fait  to 
keep  it  from  rancidity.     It  is  found  that  the  hotter  any 
kind  of  cheefe  is  put  together,  the  founder  it  will  be ;  and 
the  colder  you  put  it  together,  the  richer  it  is,   and  the 
fooner  it  will  decay.  Another  fort  made  of  this  milk,  and 
of  great  celebrity,  is  the  Cottenham,  or  Eddifh  cheefe)  it 
is  thin  and  foil. 


HUMAN    MILK. 

This  milk  is  of  a  flight  bluifh  colour,  it's  favour  mild 
and  faccharine,  and  of  a  fweetifh  odour. 

It's  fpecific  gravity   is  to   diftiiled  water  as    1029  to 
1000. 

Expofed  to  the  air  in  afrefh  place,  it's  furface  becomes  Expofure  to 
covered  over  with  a  thick  very  white  matter  analogous  to 
cream.  From  this  cream  Parmentier  could  procure  no 
butter  by  agitating  it  for  feveral  hours ;  it  was  then  left  in 
a  temperate  place,  when  on  the  fecond  day  a  very  clear 
colourlefs  liquor  was  obferved  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel-, 
and  on  the  furface  was  a  thickifh  fluid,  very  white  and  of 
a  mild  and  undtuous  favour,    but  butter  could  not  be 
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DUtiQation.  fcparatcd  from  it.  It  was  then  put  into  a  retort  and  dif- 
tilled,  which  forced  over  fome  phlegm,  aftrong  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  volatile  alkali,  an  acid,  and  inflammable  gas; 
the  liquor,  therefore,  on  which  this  analyfed  matter 
fwam  maybe  looked  upon  as  a  butter  milk;  it's  tranf- 
parency  was  not  changed  either  by  acids  or  fpirits  of  wine. 
By  infenfible  evaporation  it  afforded  a  faline  refiduum, 
found  to  be  fugar  of  milk,  mixed  with  fome  cafeous 
matter.  Human  fkimmed  milk  placed  in  rather  a  warm 
temperature  did  not  coagulate  in  live  days,  it  became, 
however,  turbid  from  the  evaporation,  and  fenfibly  acid. 
On  letting  the  evaporation  continue,  cryftals  of  fugar  of 
milk  were  formed,  and  there  remained  at  laft  a  thick 
mother  ley,  which,  evaporated  to  drynefs,  afforded  nm- 
riat  of  foda.  When  heated  for  pellicles  to  appear, 
they  arofe  fucceffively  as  in  the  milk  of  cows,  and  the 
reft  was  ferum. 

Coagula-  All  the  methods  of  coagulation  ufed  in  cows  milk  fuc- 
ceeded,  except  vinegar,  and  the  mineral  acids  very  much 
diluted  with  water. 

It  appears  that  the  longer  a  milk  is  drawn  from  the 
time  of  lying  in,  the  more  cafeous   matter  it  contains, 

Caxd.  and  then  it  is  coagulated  by  acids  ;  but  the  coagulation 
is  always  vifcous,  and  never  acquires  that  gelatinous  con- 
fiftencc  obferved  in  the  cafeous  matter  of  the  cow.  The 
cream  of  human  milk  foon  after  lying  in  is  very  fmall  in 
quantity,  but  it   increafes  as  it  recedes  from  that  time  ; 

Cream.  this  cream  is  always  of  a  dead  white  colour,  which  in  a 
fhort  time  becomes  of  a  thick  confidence,  without  ac- 
quiring, however,  that  unctuous  appearance  which  cha- 
racterizes the  cream  of  the  cow.  The  obfervations  which 
Parmenticr  has  made  on  this  milk  are  highly  deferving  of 
attention. 

ii\  confti-       "  Perhaps,"  fays  this  chemift,  H  there  is  no  fpecies  of 

difficult  to    niilk  the  products  of  which  vary  fo  much  as  the  human., 

iin. 
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hence  the  infufficieney  of  every  comparative  analysis  with 
that  of  other  females.  At  each  inflant  of  the  day,  this 
fluid  changes  it's  ftate,  arid  the  changes  it  undergoes  are 
fometimes  fo  marked,  as  to  aftonifh  the  moll  experienced 
obfervers.  We  were  at  firft  fo  much  {truck  with  thefe 
differences  during  the  fame  day,  that  we  were  apprehen- 
five  the  milk  might  have  been  diluted  with  water.  To 
avoid  this  fufpicion,  we  analyfed  only  that  which  had 
been  drawn  in  our  prefence.  But  the  confequences  being 
{till  the  fame,  we  concluded,  that  it  can  never  be  in  the 
power  of  the  chemift  to  determine  the  quantities  of  each 
of  the  conftituent  parts  of  this  fluid  in  a  manner  fufRci- 
•ently  pofitive  to  obtain  a  term  of  comparifon,  that  will 
not  be  variable,  fince  it  is  impoffible  to  find  two  kinds 
of  this  milk  perfectly  fimilar." 

The  cream  appears  to  be  in  a  greater  abundance  in  hu-  Creamcom- 
man  milk  than  in  that  of  the  cow,  and  it  differs  from  it  ^te0fV^e 
verv  effentially  in  it's  component  parts.     In  that  of  the  cow- 
cow  the  butyraceous  particles  are  as  it  were  mixed  with 
the  cafeouspart  of  theferum,  and  agitation  alone  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  the  butter  ;  but  in  the  human  cream, 
the  cafeous  matter  is  notpniy  fimply  mixed  with  the  but- 
ter, but  it  is  fo  combined  as  to  appear  impoffible  to  fepa- 
rate  it.     Beiidcs,  the  human  butter  is  mod  probably  lefs  Butter, 
folid  than  that  of  the  cow,  becaufe  the  cream  which  con- 
tains it  onlv  acquires  by  percuffion  a  thickifh  confiftence  ; 
perhaps  it  is  likewife  to  the  fmall  difpofition  which  the 
butter  has  to  take  a  concrete  form,  that  the  impoffibility 
of  it's  feparation  is  owing,  and  the  property  it  has  of  re- 
maining  combined  with  the  cafeous    matter  from  the 
greater  affinity  of  their  particles.     "  In  fliort,"  fays  Par- 
mentier,  "to  be  convinced  that  the  cafeous  matter  and 
butter  exifc  in  human  cream,  it  is  fufficient  to  know  that 
the  cream  very  foon  grows  rancid,  and  that  the  produces  it 
gives  by  diftiilation  in  the  open  fire  are  precifely  the  fame 
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as  thofe  from  the  cream  of  a  cow  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.'''  The  property  of  the  human  milk,  in  not  being 
always  fubject  to  coagulation  by  acids,  appears  to  depend 
on  the  fmaJl  quantity  of  cafeous  matter  it  contains,  and 
it's  extenficn  in  this  fluid  ;  and  this  explanation  is  con- 
firmed by  Scheele's  experiments,  which  prove  that  cow's 
milk,  diluted  with  fix  parts  of  water,  lofes  the  pro- 
perty of  coagulation.  It  alfo  appears  that  the  cafeous 
part  adheres  very  flight] y  to  the  ferum ;  fince  by  repofe 
alone,  it  is  found  in  great  part  to  feparate  from  it  in  the 
form  of  exceedingly  tender  molecules  adhering  to  the  fides 
of  the  veffel.  Another  character  which  diflinguifhes  this 
milk  from  that  of  the  cow,  is  the  faccharine  favour  ;  yet 
the  quantity  of  Tugar  the  human  contains  is  fcareely  fen- 
fib'y  greater.  Perhaps  the  caufe  of  the  great  develope- 
ment  of  the  faccharine  matter  in  this  milk  arifes  from 
it's  not  being  as  it  were  mafked  by  that  of  a  great  quantify 
of  cafeous  matter, 
Stipriaan's  From  the  experiments  of  Stipriaan,  the  human  milk 
mams"  was  not  coagulated  by  any  of  the  acids,  whether  heat  was 
ufed  or  not ;  nor  was  it  coagulated  by  any  of  the  alkalis, 
mild  or  cauitic  :  foda  of  potafh,  however,  by  the  means 
of  heat,  gave  it  a  yellow,  brown,  red,  and  at  laft  a  black 
colour,  which  colours  were  weakened  by  the  vitriolic 
acid. 

Lime  water,  when  boiled  with  it,  produced  a  deep  yel- 
low colour. 

The  earths,  neutral  falts,   Sec.  occafioned  no  change;. 

Tnfufion  of  oak  bark  formed  a  coagulum  of  a  yellow 
eolour.. 

Alcohol  had  no  effect  upon  it. 

Vitriol  of  copper,  and  the  folutions  of  this  metal  in 
muriatic  acid  and  vinegar,  produced  a  blue  colour;  a 
folulion  of  filvcr  in  nit.rous  ac  d  gave  it  a  dirty  rofe  co- 
lour: and  tin  in  the  fame  a'id  a  beautiful  rofe  red. 

The  rennet  of  the  lamb  and  calf  did  not  coagulate  itc 
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Sour  coagulated  milk  when  added  to  it  produced  a 
coagulum. 

The  ele&ric  fluid  had  no  effect  upon  it. 

The  coal  after  evaporation  afforded  particles  of  iron. 

The  cafeous  part  was  coagulated  by  either  letting  it 
become  four  and  boiling  it,  or  ufing  old  four  milk  ;  this 
cheefe  was  much  finer,  more  tender,  and  fofter  than  that 
of  other  milk;  it,  however,  cannot  be  collected  in  a 
lump.  Sixteen  hundred  parts  of  this  milk  afforded  137  Contents 
of  cream,  48  of  butter,  43  of  cheefe,  and  117  of  fugar; 
300  parts  of  this  laft  gave  85  of  lactic  acid. 

Human  milk  becomes  difficultly  four,  it  requires  very  Acetous, 
often  a  fortnight  and  longer:  fometimes  when  it  has  been  vlno.uf»and 

O  w  >  pUU  1(1    IC1- 

kept  a  long  time,  it  is  infipid,  and  remains   for  months  mentations, 
without  undergoing  the  acetous  fermentation  ;  from  300 
parts  of  the  fugar,  Stipriaan  obtained  85  of  the  acid  of 
fugar  of  milk.     He" was  unable  to  bring  it  to  the  vinous 
or  putrid  fermentations. 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty,  if  not  im- 
poffibility  of  procuring  this  milk  in  a  nearly  iimilar  {late, 
which  fome  authors  have  attributed  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  human  method  of  living,  that  the  experiments  of  che- 
mifts  differ  fo  much  refpecting  it's  coagulation  ;  as  there 
is  no  other  milk  which  is  fo  readily  affected  by  the  differ- 
ence of  nourimment.  It  is  now  afferted  by  Dr.  Clarke,  chike's 
that  it  contains  little  or  no  cafeous  part.  He  attempted  ideas,l'°. 
it's  coagulation  with  all  the  different  acids,  alcohol,  heat 
of  various  degrees,  infufions  of  infants  ftomachs  in  vari- 
ous proportions,  and  affifted  by  different  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, without  the  lead  fuccefs.  He  confirms  in  this 
refpeet  the  experiments  of  Ferris  and  Young,  and  ftates 
againft  Dr.  Rutty,  that  if  he  had  previously  fkimmed  the 
milk,  from  which,  by  the  means  of  rennet,  he  thought  he 
had  produced  a  little  curd,  he  would  have  been  unfuccefs- 
ful.     From  his  own  experiments,  which  have  been  nu» 
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merous  and  of  great  variety,  he  concludes  that  the  matter 
often  vomited  up  by  fucking  infants,  and  which  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  coagulated  milk,  is  not  the  cafeouspart,  but 
a  foft  vifcid  matter,  which  he  looks  upon  to  be  the  cream, 
lie  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  obferving  that  the 
human  milk  always  threw  up  a  copious  yellow  cream 
for  fome  days  after  delivery,  and  having  interrogated  the 
nurfes  at  the  Lving-in  Hofpital  on  this  fubjecl,  they  in- 
formed him  that  the  matter  vomited  up  was  yellow  only 
during  the  beajiwg  period,  and  that  it  afterward  is  white. 


MILK    OF   THE   ASS. 

This  milk  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  according  to  Sti- 
priaan,  not  fo  opake  as  the  other  kinds.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar odour  and  fomewhat  fweetifh  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a  flight  faltnefs. 

It's  fpecific  gravity  is  as  1023  to  1000. 

All  the  acids  except  the  weakeft,  as  the  fluor  acid,  coa- 
gulate it. 
Properties.        Alkalis  produce  a  very  flight  coagulation  and  various 
Colours. 

Neutral  falts  render  it  fomewhat  thinner. 

Cream  of  tartar  only  coagulates  it  when  warm. 

Alcohol,  rennet,  folutions  of  lead,  zinc,  tin,  iron, 
and  copper  in  acids,  coagulate  it,  and  likewife  produce 
more  orlefs  deep  colours. 

The  coal  after  diftillation  afforded  particles  of  iron. 

This  milk  difficultly  coagulates  fpontaneoufly,  and  the 
coagulum  is  not  very  confident. 

The  cream  is  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  fweet  fapid 
tafte,  and  at  full  thin,  but  afterward  thickened  in  con- 
fidence. 
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The  whey  is  fweetifh  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour.  ' 
The  faccharine  matter  poffeffes  a  flight  faline  favour. 
Sixteen  hundred  parts  of  this  milk  afford  47  of  cream, 
53  of  cheefe,  and  72  of  fugar  of  milk  j  600  parts  of  this 
fuo;ar  gave  155  of  acid. 

DO 

It  appears  that  although  all  acids  and  fpirituous  liquors  Obfervati- 

......  ,.„  r  onsonit's 

coagulate  this  milk,  it  is  in  a  different  manner  from  that  coagulation* 

of  the  cow,  for  the  cafeous  matter  always  feparates  in  the 

form  of  extremely  tenacious  particles,  which  affemble  at 

the  hottom  of  the  veffel,  whilft  the  coagulum  of  the  milk 

of  the  cow  is  in  amafs,  and  occupies  the  whole  of  the  fluid 

from  which  it  is  with  difficulty  detached. 

This  milk  affords  a  cream  that  is  never  thick  orabun-  Cream, 
dant ;  it  is  with  difficulty  converted  into  butter,  and  this  Butter. 
butter  when  extracted  from  it  is  always  foft,  of  a  white 
colour,  and  without  any  marked  favour.  If  care  be  not 
taken  to  feparate  this  butter  from  the  buttermilk  as  foon 
as  it  is  formed,  or  if  it  be  kept  in  a  warmiih  place,  it 
liquifies  and  mixes  with  the  buttermilk,  and  cannot  be 
fcparated  again  without  plunging  the  veffel  into  cold 
water,  and  then  ufing  agitation. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Parmentier,  this  but- 
termilk well  deprived  of  it's  new  cream  has  a  very  mild 
agreeable  favour,  and  the  cafeous  matter  is  feparated  from 
it  by  acids,  8cc. 

The fe?um3  on  evaporation,  afforded  a  very  white  fugar,  Serum. 
but  not  in  the  quantity  expected  from  it's  fweet  favour;  a 
little  calcareous  muriat  was  likewife  found  in  the  ferum. 

From  the  obfervations  of  Parmentier,  it  appears  that 
afles  milk  is  one  of  thofe  which  contains  the  leaft  cafeous 
matter;  it  adheres  fo  little  to  the  ferum,  that  repofe  alone 
without  any  acidity  is  often  fufficient  to  feparate  it ;  it 
then  appears  in  the  form  of  very  fine  particles.  In  this, 
it  agrees  with  the  human  milk,  which  is  fuddenly  con- 
verted into  ferum.     In  proportion  as  the  cafeous  matter 
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manifefts  itfelf,  the  faccharine  favour  becomes  more  evi- 
dent, which  effect  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  fluid,  but  to  the  evolution  of  the  fugar. 

The  cream  is  never  in  abundance. 

From  the  want  of  fufticient  confidence  in  the  butter, 
it  cannot  be  had  in  a  folid  ftate  during  fummer,  and  in 
winter  it  refembles  a  fluid  oil.  It's  colour  is  of  a  dead 
white,  whether  in  fummer  or  winter,  which  gives  rife 
to  fulpecl  that  it  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  cafeous  mat- 
ter, and  the  facility  with  which  it  grows  rancid  feemsto 
confirm  this  opinion. 

The  falts  contained  in  the  ferum,  Parmenticr  found 
were  not  always  the  fame  ;  muriat  of  lime  was  the  moft 
general,  but  he  has  likewife  obtained  an  admixture  of 
muriat  of  foda.  The  firft  was  of  the  cubic  form,  the 
other  in  a  ftate  of  deliquescence,  but  the  quantity  of  thefe 
two  falts  arc  very  inconfiderable. 


MILK    OP    THE    GOAT. 

Goat's  milk,  is  very  white,  of  a  peculiar  fmell,  and  of 
a  fweetifh,  fomewhat  fat  favour,  which  is  very  different 
from  thofe  already  mentioned. 

It's  fpecific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  the  others;  it 
is  as  1036  to  1000. 

With  reagents,  the  changes  in  this  milk  are  much  the 
fame  86  the  laft. 
Cream.  To  feparate  the  cream,  the  milk  muft  not  be  placed  in 

too  cool  a  place  ;  the  cream  is  exceedingiv  thick,  of  a 
mild  and  agreeable  favour,  and  when  expofed  to  the  air 
keeps  a  long  time  without  fufiering  the. acetous  fermen- 
tation. From  it's  being  fo  very  thick,  it  is  eafily  con- 
verted into  a  fort  of  checfe,  which  keeps  well,  and  is  very 
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rich.     By  agitation,  butter  is  eafily  obtained  ;  it  is  of  a  Butter, 
white  colour,  firm  and  folid  in  confiftenee,  and  in  other 
refpects  refembles  other  butters* 

The  buttermilk  abounds  in  cafeous  pans;  fometimes  it  Buttermilk. 
contains   more  than   the  human   and   cow's   milk.     It 
is  mild  and  agreeable  to  the  tafie,  and  it's  cafeous  matter 
may  be  feparated  by  acids,  fpirit  of  wine,  &c. 

The  quantity  of  curd  is,  from  what  has  been  faid,  very 
considerable,  and  is  always  in  the  form  of  a  ma.cma,  lo 
thick  as  to  caufe  the  feparation  of  the  ferum  with  great 
difficulty.     From  the  experiment  of  Parmentier  and  De- 
yenx,  it  appears  that  the  abundance  of  cafeous  matter  in  Abounds  in 
this   milk   is   it's   principal  character;  in   this   refpe6t,  ma;ter. 
it    is  very  different  from   human    and   afs's    milk;    it 
is   to   this  circumftance  that  it's  great  denfity  is  to  be 
attributed,  and  the   prodigious  quantity    of  pellicles  it 
affords  on  being  heated.     Another  remarkable  circum- 
ftance is  the  gelatinous  ftate  of  this  cafeous  matter  on  it's 
feparating  from  the  ferum,  being  very  different  from  that  of 
human  or  afs's  milk,  which  never  acquires  any  confiftenee, 
but  appears  in  the  form   of  extremely  divided  particles. 
Independent  of  thefe  properties,  this   cafeous  matter  of 
the  milk   of  the  goat,  confidered  as   an  aliment,  unites 
feveral   others  of  great  magnitude.     Cheefes  are  made 
from  it  which  are  extremely  rich,    marrowy,  and  melt- 
ing, and  of  a  very  agreeable  tafte. 

As  the  cream  is  very  thick,  but  never  fo  yellow  as  that 
of  the  cow,  the  butter  which  is  feparated  is  always  white ; 
this,  however,  like  that  of  the  afs,  does  not  depend  on 
the  interpofition  or  combination  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
cafeous  matter.  It's  confiftenee  and  manner  of  beinff 
afted  upon  by  heat  prove,  that  it  does  not  depend  on 
any  foreign  body  for  this  property  ;  befides,  after  having 
been  kept  a  long  time,  if  melted  on  the  fire,  it  affords  no 
depofit,  as  is  the  cafe  when  butter  contains  cafeous  mat- 
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ter  amonpft  it's  particles.  It  is  m o ft "  probably  to  tln9 
ftate  of  pet-fiction,  that  this  butter  has  the  properly  of 
keeping  frefh  a  mucji  longer  time  than  any  other. 

From  Stipriaan's  experiments,  it  appears  that  lGOO 
parts  of  this  milk  contain  127  of  cream,  73  of  butter, 
146  of  cheefe,  and  JO  parts  of  the  fugarofmilk;  one 
fourth  of  which  is  the  lactic  acid. 

With  refpect  to  this  laft  part,  the  faccharine  matter, 
Parmentier's  experiments  prove,  that  in  this  milk  it  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  cafcous  matter ;  it  contains  even 
lefs  than  the  human  and  afs's  milk ;  it  is  always 
very  white  when  the  fcrum  is  fpontaneoufly  evaporated  ; 
if,  however,  artificial  heat  be  ufed,  the  liquor  at  the 
term  of  cryftallization  remains  firupv,  and  it's  confid- 
ence increafes  until  it  refembles  a  jellv.  The  crvftals 
are  alfo  coloured,  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  fugar  of 
this  milk,  which  is  made  for  commerce,  is  of  a  reddim 
colour.  Thefe  inconveniencies  are  avoided  by  fponta- 
neous  evaporation. 

Parmentier  found  this  ferum  to  contain  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  marine  fait.  It  is  the  only  foreign  fait  the 
prefence  of  which  is  feen  in  the  mother  water  remaining 
ftftcr  the  cryftallization. 


MILK    OF   THE    SHEEP. 

Refembles        In  appearance,  the  milk  of  the  fheep  is  verv  finrlar  to 
cow.       *   tnat  °'  tne  cow,  and  their  phyfical  qualities  have  a  great 

refemblance. 

It's  fpeciiic  gravity  is  to  diftillcd  water  as    1035  to 

1 000. 

It  eafily  undergoes  the  acetous  fermentation  in  fum- 
mer. 
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Left  to  repofe,  it  is  Toon  covered  over  with  a  thick, 
yellowifh  cream,  pretty  large  in  quantity,  of  a  mild  and 
agreeable  favour.  This  affords  a  good  deal  of  butter, 
which  never  becomes  of  a  very  folid  confidence.  It's 
colour  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  leaves  an  oily  impreflion  in 
the  mouth.  It  eafily  becomes  rancid,  particularly  if  no£ 
well  warned.  The  cafeous  matter,  whether  obtained  by 
fpontaneous  or  artificial  means,  always,  according  to 
Parmentier,  preferves  it's  fat  and  vifeous  itate,  which, 
prevents  it's  being  eafily  collected  ;  it's  favour  is  mild  and 
agreeable.  The  ferum  when  evaporated  afforded  a  very 
white  fugar.  According  to  Stipriaan,  1600  parts  of  this 
milk  afford  185  of  cream,  93  of  butter,  246  of  cheefe, 
and  67  of  fugar,  which  gave  one  fourth  of  the  lactic  acid, 
and  nearly  as  much  from  the  fluid  which  remained.  All 
the  acids,  and  even  the  acid  of  fluor,  coagulate  it ;  fixed 
air  has  no  effect  upon  it. 

Soda  and  potafh  gave  it  a  dark  colour;  if  cauftic,  a  red. 
Ammonia  appears  to  make  it  thinner,  and  gives  it  a  yel- 
lowifh colour. 

The  neutral  falts  have  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  is  alfo  coagulated  by  alum,  liver  of  fulphur  when 
warm,  and  cream  of  tartar. 

Although  the  difference  between  this  milk  and  that  of 
the  cow  is  difficult  to  be  afcertained  by  infpection, 
.  Parmentier  found  bv  analyfis,  that  it's  characters  are 
fufficiently  evident  to  prevent  their  being  confounded  to- 
gether. This  difference  foon  appears  from  the  quantity 
of  cream  it  furniflies ;  afterward  the  butter  extracted 
from  it  prefents  to  the  chemift  a  ftill-more  marked  dif-  ' 
ference,  both  with  refpect  to  it's  confiftence  and  tafte. 
With  refpect  to  the  cafeous  matter,  the  difference  is  ftill 
more  finking,  and  affords  a,  character  which  peculiarly 
belongs  to  it.  It  is  remarkable  for  it's  fatnefs  and  abund- 
ance, 
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From  the  richrtefs  of  the  butter,  and  the  yifeofity  of 
the  cafeous  matter  of  the  milk  of  the  flieep,  it  forms  a  part 
of  certain  kinds  of  chcefe  by  mixing  it  with  the  milk  of 
the  goat;  as  in  thofe  of  Roquefort,  which,  without  this 
admixture,  would  be  too  dry  and  lefs  delicate,  the  milk 
of  the  goat  giving  it  whitenefis.  This  is  one  of  the  mod 
famous  cheefes  that  France  affords.  As  to  the  reft,  the 
fupcrioritv  which  the  milk  of  the  fheep  is  known  to  pof- 
fefs  in  giving  to  cheefe  it's  richnefs,  is  recorded  by  this 
ancient  proverb,  beurre  de  ruacht\  caiile  dc  chtvre,  etframagt 
de  orchis.  The  muriat  of  foda  found  in  this  milk  by  the 
French  chemifts,  ha6  given  rife  to  a  fufpiciofrof  it:s  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fait  which  is  given  to  them. 
RoqurfcKt.  From  the  celebrity  of  the  Roquefort  cheefe  above  men- 
d<eefe.  tioned,  it  will  not  be  departing  from  considering  it  in  3 
chemical  point  of  view  to  give  fome  account  of  it's  for- 
mation, and  other  properties. 
Ohferva-  We  are  informed  by  Chapial,  that  the  eoats  and  the 

phaptai  fliecp,  of  the  milk  of  which  this  cheefe  is  formed,  feed  upon 
up.  n  it.  the  Larzac,  a  large  plain  of  ten  leagues  in  diameter,  very 
fertile  and  rich  :  he  affirms  that  it's  quality  feems  to 
depend  more  particularly  on  the  fir  ft  operations  in  mak- 
ing. It  often  happens  that  cheefe  brought  from  different 
farms  to  Roquefort  arts  of  a  very  different  nature,  although 
from  herds  fed  in  the  fame  manner.  It  is  alfo  frequently 
obferved  that  cheefe  from  the  fame  farm,  made  by  the 
fame  perfons,  and  with  equal  care,  are  of  different  qua- 
lities. Chaptal  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  varietiesof  qua- 
lity originate  from  the  firft  operations  it  undergoes  in  it's 
manufactory.  He  agrees  in  opinion  with  Huzard,  in 
attributing  the  caufes  of  the  bad  quality  of  cheefe  to 
the  rennet.  He  thinks  that  it's  ever  variable  nature; 
the  fojourning of  the  milk  in  the  ftomach  of  the  calf;  the 
yariaMe  quality  of  the  curd  ;  the  more  or  lefs  perfect  mix- 
ture of  the  gaftric  juice  with  the  food  j  the  gaftric  juice. 
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itfelf ;  and  even  the  age,  conftitution,  and  temperament 
of  the  animal  ;  all  of  them  have  more  or  lefs  influence 
upon  it.  To  obviate  thefe  faults,  the  rennet  mould  be 
conflant  and  invariable  in  it's  nature  and  virtue,  this 
mud  be  looked  for'amongft  the  acids.  The  manipulation 
has  alfo  great  effect  upon  it.  All  the  whey  mould  be 
entirely  prefled  out,  otherwife  it  becomes  four  in  a  few 
days  and  fpoils  the  cheefe.  The  cheefe  when  made  mould, 
be  dried  in  a  frefh  and  dry  air,  and  the  month  of  May  is 
the  bed  feafon  for  this  purpofe.  Delmas  has  found  fuch 
cheefe  very  fuperior  to  others ;  the  fermentation  having 
been  thus  prevented,  and  perfect  drynefs  obtained.  They 
are  preferved  in  cellars  of  proper  coldnefs,  and  with  con- 
stant air. 

The  character  of  this  cheefe  is  mildnefs,  whitenefs, 
firnmefs,  an  agreeable  tafte,  and  colour  marbled  with  blue. 
It,  however,  foon  changes  it's  quality  from  change  of 
temperature  and  tranfportation;  and  fo  nice  is  it's  point 
of  excellence,  that  it  is  agreed  upon  by  connoifTeurs,  that 
it  is  only  at  Roquefort  an  exact  idea  can  be  formed  of  it. 
The  firft  degrees  of  fermentation  when  in  curd  make  it 
infenfibly  lofe  the  infipid  tafte  it  has  in  that  ftate,  and  at 
laft  it  contracts  a  tharp  difagreeable  favour  j  it  is  therefore 
between  the  extremes  that  the  fermentation  mud  be 
flopped.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  changes 
after  having  been  falted  and  placed  in  the  cellars.  It 
is  firft  covered  with  a-white  down,  which  afterward  be- 
comes blue  and  then  red.  Thefe  colours  arife  from  the  at-, 
tfaction  of  oxygen,  which  by  producing  a  different denfity, 
or  otherwife  changing  the  pofition  of  the  particles,  renders 
them  proper  to  refract  fuch  and  fuch  rays,  according  to  the 
refractive  power  of  each.  As  the  blue  rav  is  the  weakeft, 
it  is  the  firfi  reflected  when  the  oxygen  gas  is  fixed  in  a 
body,  producing  the  putrid  fermentation.  The  red 
which  fucceeds  the  blue  in  this  cheefe  is  Iikevyife  3, 
m  4 
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natural  confequencc  of  the  fame  principle;  and  m  effect, 
it  is  proved  according  to  Chaplal,  that  the  red  rav  is  that 
which  has  the  uronged  refrangibiiity,  it  is  therefore  that 
which  is  reflected  when  the  concentration  'ind  combina- 
tion of  the  oxygen  gas  is  the  ftrongeft  ;  this  is  feen  in  the 
calcination  of  molt  of  the  metals,  and  in  the  Mood  ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  principles  with  which  the  oxygen  gas 
combines,  and  it's  greater  or  lefs  affinity  with  the  different 
particles,  modify  the  combinations  and  vary  the  remits. 
It  is  from  this  red  colour  that  they  are  able  to  judge  of 
the  perfection  of  the  chcefc. 


ties. 


MILK   OF   THE   MARE. 

It's  proper-  This  milk,  like  the  reft,  is  white  and  opake;  it's  fmeli 
is  peculiar  to  the  animal,  which  it  retains  in  all  it's  parts, 
and  it  has  a  fweet  and  as  it  were  an  aqueous  favour. 

It's  fpecific  gravity  to  diftilled  water  is  as  1045  to 
1000. 

The  vitriolic,  muriatic,  and  nitrous  acids,  coagulate  it 
into  thick  lumps. 

The  phofphcric  acid  deprives  it  both  of  colour  and  opa- 
city, fo  that  it  appears  like  water. 

Acid  of  fluor  has  no  effect  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but 
when  warm  (lightly  coagulates  it  j  a  fimilar  eSe&  is  pro- 
duced by  the  acid  of  fugar.    * 

The  alkalis  render  it  more  thin,  and  change  it's  colour, 

Lime  water  has  no  effect  in  the  cold,  but  precipitates 
the  cafeous  part  when  warm. 

Neutral  falts  render  it  thinner  and  clearer. 

Highly  reclilied  {pint  of  wine  renders  it  equally  curJy. 
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According  to  Stipriaan,  an  infufion  of  rennet  has  no 
effect  upon  it. 

This  milk  is  fomewhat  remarkable  for  it's  fluidity  ;  it, 
however,  is  lefs  fo  than  the  human,  and  that  of  the  afs, 
but  it  is  more  infipid  as  to  it's  favour.  It's  phyfical  pro- 
perties have  great  refemblance  to  other  milks.  Parm  en- 
tier,  however,  obferved  that  it  eafily  boils,  and  is  not 
difficult  to  coagulate.  It's  diflilled  water  is  nearly  ino- 
dorous, and  it  gives  a  frangipane  lefs  unctuous  and 
abundant  than  that  of  the  cow.  This  milk  foarcely  feels 
theheat  of  the  bain.  mar.  before  it  is  covered  with  pellicles 
lefs  than  thofe  of  the  (beep;  and  thofe  which  appear  the 
firft  are  the  moil  unctuous,  which  is  to  be  afcribcd  to 
the  fmall  quantity  of  cream  it  contains. 

The  ferum,  when  the  pellicles  are  taken  away,  is  al- 
ways very  clear  and  colourkfs.  With  refpect  to  the 
cream,  it  is  pretty  clear  and  of  a  vellowi'h  colour  ;  it 
arifes  very  foon  after  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  animal. 
It  affords  no  butter  though  agitated  a  long  time  ;  it  in- 
creafes,  however,  in  confiftence,  but  affords  no  butter- 
milk, at  lead  Parmentier  was  not  able  to  procure  any. 
The  fkimmed  milk  has  the  properties  of  that  of  the  cow 
and  goat;  it  is,  however,  obferved  by  the  above  chemift, 
that  diftiiled  vinegar  and  cream  of  tartar  operated  more 
difficultly  the  feparation  of  the  cafeous  matter,  and  when 
it  appears  fome  time  after  the  mixture,  it  is  in  a  form  ana- 
logous to  that  of  human  milk  treated  in  the  fame  way.  The 
ferum  by  fpontaneous  evaporation  was  covered  with  a 
white  cryftallized  fait  in  fmall  needles,  fometimes  group- 
ed, and  fometimes  ifolated,  and  it  likewife  afforded  a 
faline  concretion  ;  the  firft  was  found  to  be  fulphat  of 
lime;  the  other,  fugar  of  milk;  and  after  two  other 
cryftallizations,  the  liquor  remaining  refufed  to  cryftal- 
lize;  it  contained  muriat  of  lime.  Sixteen  hundred  parts 
of  this  milk,  according  to  Stipriaan,  afforded  13  only  of 
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cream,  <26   of  cheefe,  and    140  of  fugar  of  milk;   100 
parts  of  this  laft  gave  30  of  the  lactic  acid. 

Tlic  experiments  of  Parmentief  and  Deyeux  on  this 
milk,  were  made  upon  fome  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  animals  two  months  after  foaling;  they  found,  that 
on  fimple  infpeciion,  it  was  cafy  to  judge  of  it's  fefous 
ftatc,  and  they  foon  had  a  proof  of  it  by  the  fmall  quan- 
tity of  cafeous  matter  it  contained.  They  found,  that 
diftillcd  vinegar  would  not  coagulate  it,  as  in  the  human; 
but  it's  cafeous  matter  was  always  made  to  appear  of  an 
extreme  tenacity,  when  acids  fomewhat  concentrated 
were  employed. 

The  grcateft  difficulty  they  found,  was  the  fcparation 
of  the  butter  from  the  cream  ;  and  as  Venel  has  obferved, 
from  the  fmall  quantity  of  cafeous  matter  this  milk  con- 
tains, the  nutritive  property  attributed  to  it  muff,  depend 
lefs  on  the  abundance  of  the  principles  which  enter  into 
it's  compofition,  than  on  the  real  manner  in  which  they 
exift  in  it.  With  refpect  to  the  ferum,  thefe  twochemifts 
found,  that  the  fugar  obtained  by  the  firft  cryftallization 
was  covered  and  mixed  with  a  faline  matter,  which  they 
Contains  took  to  be  fulphat  of  lime;  and  this  is  the  only  milk  which 
SU*  °f    afforded  them  a  fait  of  this  kind. 

Since  this  milk  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  from 
which  an  ardent  fpirit  was  obtained,  it  may  be  thought 
neceffary  to  give  fome  account  of  it. 
An  ardent  It  has  been  obferved  by  travellers,  that  the  different 
obtained  hordes  of  Tartars  have .  for  many  ages  been  accuftomed 
not  only  to  prepare  an  agreeable  acefcent  liquor  from  the 
milk  of  the  mare,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  kumifs, 
but  that  they  are  able  to  extract  by  diftillation  a  very 
ffrcng  fpirit  from  it.  The  method,  however,  in  which 
this  was  done  remained  unknown  ;  and  we  are  informed 
by  Grieve,  that  when  he  was  in  Ruffia,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty   he  obtained  the  method  of  making  it.     He 
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has  given  the  following  account  of  the  method  ufually 
praetifed  in  the  preparation  of  kumifs  by  the  Befchkir 
Tartars.  Take  any  quantity  of  freih  mare's  milk,  add 
to  if  one  fixth  part  of  water,  and  pour  the  mixture  into 
a  wooden  veiTel.  Ufe  then  as  a  ferment  one-eighth  of  the 
foureft  cow's  milk,  but  a  fmall  portion  of  old  kumifs  is 
beft  ;  cover  the  veflel  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  place  it  in 
a  moderate  temperature  ;  when  on  repofing  twenty-four 
hours,  a  thick  fubftance  will  be  collected  on  the  furface, 
which  is  to  be  beaten  with  a  (lick  until  it  is  intimately  mix- 
ed with  the  fluid  part.  After  repofing  another  twentv-four 
hours  it  is  put  into  a  narrow  vefTel,  and  ftirred  until  it  is 
perfectly  homogeneous ;  in  this  ftate  it  is  called  kumifs, 
and  has  an  agreeable  tafte,  which  is  a  compound  of  fweet 
and  four.  It  is  ftirred  every  time  it  is  ufed.  Grieve  was 
told,  that  if  this  be  put  into  clofe  veflels,  in  a  cool  place, 
it  will  keep  three  months  or  more. 

We  are  informed,  iikewife,  by  Eaton,  who  was  many 
years  refident  both  in  Turkey  and  Rufiia,  that  the  Ara- 
bians and  Turks  have  a  preparation  fimilar  to  the  kumifs 
of  the  Tartars ;  by  the  firft  it  is  called  lebarr,  by  the  Turks 
yaourt.  It  is  made  by  putting  fome  of  the  old  fort  to 
new  milk  made  hot  over  the  fire,  when  in  a  few  days,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere, 
it  becomes  coagulated  into  an  uniform  confidence,  and  of 
a  mod  pleafant  acidulous  flavour ;  the  cream  is  in  great 
part  feparated,  leaving  the  curd  light  and  femitranfpa- 
rent;  and  the  whey  is  much  lefs  fubje£f.  to  feparate  than 
by  our  method  of  ufing  rennet  for  the  purpofe  of  cheefe 
making. 

"  Yaourt,?'  fays  Eden,  C(  has  this  Angular  quality, 
that  left  to  ftand  it  becomes  daily  more  four,  and  at  lafl 
dries,  without  entering  the  putrid  fermentation.  In  this 
ftate  it  is  preferved  in  bags,  and  in  appearance  refembles 
prefled  curds  after  having  been  broken  by  the  hanjs  j  and 
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this  dried  yaourt,  when  mixed  wilh  water,  becon-u 
iinc  cooling  drink,  or  food."  Frefh  yaourt  is  an  article 
of  food  amongft  the  natives,  and  it  appeal*  that  Euro- 
peans loon  become  fond  of  it.  The  lame  gentleman  in- 
forms us,  that  no  other  acid  will  make  the  fame  kind  of 
curd,  for  after  the  acetous  fermentation  is  over,  the  whole 
becomes  putrid  ;  that  in  RufTia  they  put  their  milk  in 
pots  into  an  oven,  and  let  it  (land  until  it  becomes  four, 
and  this  they  ufe  as  an  article  of  food,  or  make  it  into 
checfe ;.  but  it  has  none  of  the  qualities  of  yaourt,  though 
when  new  refemblcs  it  in  tafte. 

This  yaourt  or  leban  is  fo  valuable  an  article  with  the 
people,  and  is  looked  upon  with  fuch  high  confideration, 
as  to  eive  rife  to  a  (lory  of  their  firft  having  received  it 
from  the  hand  of  an  angel,  who  taught  Abraham  how 
to  make  it,  and  that  the  angel  brought  a  pot  of  it  to 
Hagar. 

With  refpect  to  the  knowledge  the  Tartars  had  of 
extracting  a  fpirit  from  this  kumifs,  we  are  informed  by 
Marcus  Paulus,  that  it  was  known  to  them  even  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  to  this  fpirit  they  gave  the  name  of 
arki  or  ariki.  We  are  informed  by  Pallas,  that  when 
they  are  in  want  of  mare's  milk  they  ufe  that  of  the  cow; 
but  they  prefer  the  kumifs,  from  it's  containing  a  greater 
quantity  of  fpirit,  viz.  one  third  of  the  whole  ;  whilft 
the  milk  of  the  cow  only  affords  two  ninths.  The  Kal- 
nauc  Tartars  call  that  from  the  mare  tfehigan,  and  that 
from  the  cow  arjan  or  airer.  This  report  of  Pallas  is 
confirmed  by  Beretfhonfhys,  who  accompanied  Lepe- 
chin  and  fome  other  academicians  in  their  travels  into 
Siberia  andTartary,  and  who  publiflied  in  1778,  at  Straf- 
burg,  a  dtflertation  on  the  ardent  fpirit  to  be  obtained  from 
milk.  As  authors  have  differed  refpectin'j;  the  abfenre  or 
jreience  of  fome  of  the  component  parts  of  milk  in 
making  this  fpirit,    Oferetfkowiky  made  fome  expert- 
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ments  on  this  fubjecl:,  and  found  that  the  milk  mint 
not  be  deprived  of  any  of  it's  parts ;  he  found,  that  the 
milk  when  deprived  of  it's  buttter  gave  no  fpirit,   nei- 
ther of  itfelf,  nor  by  the  addition  of  a  fermenting  fub- 
ftanec ;  that  imperfectly  deprived  of  it,  and  likewife  of 
mo  ft   of  it's  cafeous  matter^  the  whey  afforded  very  lit- 
tle fpirit  after  the  acetous  fermentation  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, milk  that  had  been  fermented  by  conflant  agita- 
tion in  a  clofe  veffel,  without  any  alteration  of  it's  parts, 
produced  the  moft  fpirit ;  and  that  a  ftill  larger  proportion 
was  obtained,  if  the  fermented  milk  was  not  immedi- 
ately diftilled,  but  left  to  ftand  fome  time,  as  it  became 
much  milder  refpecling  it's  acid.     He  took  fix  pounds  of 
cow's  milk,  put  it  into  a  glafs  with  a  narrow  mouth,  let 
it  remain  in  it  two  months,  fhaking  it  well  two  or  three 
times  a  day.     During  the  agitation  a  great  quantity  of  au 
aerial  gas  was  extricated,  and  on  the  furface  there  was  a 
white  mafs   collected,  full   of  air  bladders,    which  dif- 
appeared  on  making ;  at  length,  the  cream  united  again, 
with  the  cafeous  parts  and  whey,  and  perfectly  refembled 
frefh  drawn  milk  in  colour.     There  being  no  more  air, 
the  odour  was  very  four,  and  the  liquor  not  unpleafant, 
but  ftrongly  acetous  and  fomevvhat  vinous  to  the  tafte. 
He  then  let  this  lacteal  wine  ftand  a  fortnight  longer,  in, 
a  well  clofed  bottle,  when  he  found  it  was  become  much 
milder,  and  approached  the  lacleal  fpirit  in  tafte.     By 
repeated  diftillation  he  obtained  three  ounces  of  a  very 
ftrong  fpirit,  which,  on  inflammation,  loft  one  half.     It 
is  now  found  that  all  milks  contain  more  or  lefs  of  this 
fpirit ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  Macquer,  long  ago,  thaf 
the  human  milk  on  (landing  acquires  in  a  fhort  time  a 
vinous  fmell  which  is  not  unpleafant ;  and  Voltelen  has 
found,  that  on  diftillation,  the  human  milk  affords  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  a  gafeous  fluid  than  any  other 
milk. 
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Ire-  From  the  analyfis  sad  phyfical  properties  of  the  d*f» 
ediwc  fertnt  forts  of  milk3  it  appears,  that  their  odour,  favour, 
and  confidence,  are  inch  nice  cliftineuiiliing  characters* 
as  to  make  ii  very  difficult  to  lay  hold  of  them,  unlefs  by 
a  further  comparifon.  They  all  pofiTcfs  volatile  principles, 
the  nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant  of  j  for  neither  the 
odoriferous  particles,  nor  thofc  which  give  them  flavour, 
have  been  obtained,  unlefs  in  combination  with  water. 
From  the  difference,  however,  of  their  firiking  the  or- 
gans of  fenfe,  we  may  conclude,  that  they  mud  necef- 
farily  differ  amoflgft  themfelves.  The:  all  afford  cream  ; 
but  this,  which  is  thick  in  the  milk  of  the  cow,  is  ftill 
more  fo  in  the  goat's  and  fheep's ;  whim  in  human,  afs's, 
and  mare's  milk,  Parmentier  always  found  it  lefs  abundant 
and  more  fluid,  which  make  them  approach  nearer  to  each 
other,  preferving,  however,  fhades  by  which  they  may- 
be diftinguifhed. 

In  the  various  kinds  of  butter  the  differences  are  dill 
more  marked  than  in  the  cream  ;  that  of  the  cow,  for 
indance,  feparates  more  eafily,  and  once  feparated,  is 
no  longer  mifcible  either  with  milk  or  water;  in  confid- 
ence it  is  generally  pretty  firm  ;  the  butter  of  the  goat 
feparates  with  the  fame  facility  and  agrees  with  it  in  con- 
fidence, but  it  is  conflantly  more  infipid  in  tade;  whtlft 
the  butter  of  the  flieep,  although  abundant,  remains  foft 
In  all  weather.  As  to  the  three  other  milks,  although 
Parmentier  was  not  able  to  extract  the  butter,  he  has  no 
doubt  of  it's  exidence. 

With  refpect  to  the  cafeoUs  mattery  it  differs  dill  more  ; 
that  of  the  cow  fird  appears  in  a  gelatinous  form,  being 
as  yet  impregnated  with  the  whey  in  which  it  was 
formed ;  when  feparated,  it  becomes  in  fome  meafure 
fibrous.  The  curd  of  the  goat  has  nearly  the  fame  pro- 
perties ;  whild  that  of  the  flieep  is  always  of  a  vifcous 
confidence.     In  the  human  milk,  the  cafcous  matter 
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never  feparates  fpontaneoufly  in  a  homogeneous  mafs ;  it 
is  always  in  a  divided  Hate,  preferving  after  it  is  collected 
a  fort  of  creamy  unctuolity.  That  of  the  afs  has  indeed 
a  gelatinous  appearance,  but  deprived  of  it's  whey  it  lofes 
it  in  fome  meafure  ;  whilft  the  curd  of  the  mare  refem_ 
bles  it  by  forming  in  a  mafs,  but  with  greater  diffi- 
culty. 

It  appears,  therefore,  a  general  rule  may  be  eftablifhed, 
viz.  that  every  fpecies  of  milk  incapable  of  furnifhing 
cafeous  matter  under  a  gelatinous  form  by  ordinary  means, 
will  never  afford  butter  to  be  compared  to  that  of  milk, 
the  coagulum  of  which  is  well  chara&erifed  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  human,  afs's,  and  mare's  milks,  which 
coagulate  ill,  and  afford  butter  with  difficulty;  whilft 
thole  of  the  cow,  goat,  and  fheep,  which  coagulate  well, 
always  produce  firm  butter,  and  with  the  greateft  fa- 
cility. 

With  refpeel  to  the  ferum  of  thefe  different  milks,  it 
varies  as  to  quantity  and  favour,  and  may  be  obtained 
clear  and  colcurlefs  when  no  recourfe  is  had  to  fermen- 
tation or  the  fire.  It  is  afforded  in  large  quantity  by  the 
afs's,  mare's,  and  human  milks,  whilft  the  goat's  and 
cow's  give  lefs,  and  the  fheep's  leaft  of  all. 

It  appears,  from  Parmentier's  experiments,  that  of  all 
the  effential  parts  which  conftitute  the  different  milks, 
the  faccharine  part  was  the  only  one  in  which  no  differ- 
ence could  be  obferved;  it  had  the  fame  favour  and  colour 
in  all,  and  may  be  properly  denominated  the  effential  fait 
of  milk. 

With  refpeel:  to  the  milk  of  animals  under  difeafe,  al- 
though it  is  conftantly  undergoing  changes  in  health, 
thefe  changes  are  infinitely  more  fenfible  when  they  are 
ill ;  but  it  appears,  the  mod  curious  circumftance  is,  that 
the  alteration  principally  takes  place  in  the  cafeous  part, 
which  is  the  only  part  in  milk  that  is  really  animalized  ; 
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and  it  appears  further  that  what  happens  to  milk,  takes 
place  equally  in  all  animal  fluids  ;  thus  in  the  blood,  the 
bile,  and  the  urine  ot  an  animal  under  difeafe,  it  is  always 
the  lymphatic  part  that  undergoes  a  fpecies  of  decoinpo- 
fiiion  ;  whilft  the  ferous  and  lalinc  parts  iuffer  no  change, 
l'arnientier  obferved,  that  the  change  in  the  cafeous  part 
of  milk  varied  according  to  the  fpecies  of  the  difeafe. 

From  the  experiments  of  Stipriaan  on  the  above  milks, 
we  have  the  following  obfervations  :  he  found  the  milk 
of  the  afs  to  he  the  mo(t  aquerus ;  then  followed  that 
of  the  marc,  the  human,  the  cow's,  the  goat's,  and  leaft 
of  all  was  that  of  the  (beep. 

With  refpeft  to  cream,  the  (beep's  afforded  the  mod  ; 
then  the  human,  the  goat's,  the  cow's,  and  the  afs's  and 
mare's  gave  the  leaft  quantity. 

Of  liit'e, ihe  ftieep's  produced  thelargeft  quantity;  then 
the  goat's,  the  cow's,  and  the  human  milk. 

Of  cheefe,  the  (beep's  had  the  preference;  then  the 
goat's,  the  cow's,  afs's,  and  the  human  milk,  whilft  the 
mare's  gave  the  leaft  quantity. 

The  mod  fugar  was  extracted  from  the  milk  of  the 
mare  ;  then  followed  the.  human,  the  afs's,  and  the  goat's, 
the  (beep's  gave  lefs,  and  the  cow's  leaft  of  all. 

Such  are  the  obfervations  of  chemifts  on  the  milks  of 
various  animals ;  from  the  amdyfis  of  which,  Parmentier 
has  divided  them  into  two  clajfes ;  the  one  clifs  comprehends 
thofe  milks  which  abound  in  ferous  and  faline  parts,  as 
that  of  the  afs,  the  mare's,  and  the  human;  the  other,  thofe 
which  are  rich  in  cafeous  and  butyraceous  parts,  as  thofe 
of  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the  (beep  ;  "  in  (hort,"  fays 
that  experienced  chemift,  "  it  marks  the  fpecies  which 
is  to  be  preferred,  in  fuch  and  fuch  cireumftances,  in  or- 
der to  pafs  from  one  kind  to  another,  and  even  fuc- 
ceffively  from  the  ufe  of  one  milk  to  another,  without 
being  expofed  to  any  inconvenicncyV* 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  different  opinions  of  au- 
thors with  refpecl  to  the  means  of  perfecting  the  butyra- 
ceous  and  cafeous  parts  of  milk  ;  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  means  of  increafing  it's  quantity,  and  of  making 
it  excel  in  quality,  is  to  nourith  the  animals  well  from 
which  it  is  drawn  ;  by  keeping  them  clean  ;  often  renew- 
ing their  litter ;  milking  them  at  regular  periods ;  and 
procuring  for  them  the  beil  food.  The  experiments  of 
Parmentier  have,  likewife,  proved  to  him,  that  milk  al- 
ways participates  of  the  individual  from  which  it  is 
drawn,  as  well  as  of  the  aliments  which  have  ferved  for 
it's  nourifhment.  It  has  long  been  obferved,  that  plants 
communicate  to  the  milk  their  particular  favour  and 
odour  ;  thus,  bitter  plants  are  faid  to  give  it  their  bitter- 
ncfs ;  the  garlic  it's  ftrong  and  difagreeable  tafte  ;  that 
colour  is  given  to  it  by  fome  plants,  as  the  faffron  ;  and 
their  purgative  quality  by  others ;  that  Indian  corn  gives 
it  a  fweet  favour  ;  and  the  more  aqueous  plants  render  it 
aqueous  and  infipid.  It  is,  however,  very  well  known, 
that  all  plants  do  not  contain  fugar  in  the  fame  quantity, 
whilft  many  do  not  contain  it  at  all  j  which  feems  to 
prove,  that. from  it's  conuancy  in  the  milk  of  animals, 
the  animal  fyftem,  as  well  as  vegetable,  has  the  property 
of  producing  it.  "  But  if  the  favour  of  the  milk,"  fays 
Parmentier,  "  (independently  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  animal),  be  owing  to  the  reunion  of  the  different  prin- 
ciples that  conftitute  this  fluid  ;  it  is  not  Ids  true,  that 
thefe  principles  receive,  on  the  part  of  vegetables,  charac- 
ters which  are  in  fome  fort  indelible.  II  plants  contain, 
for  example,  mucous  matter  in  abundance,  the  milk  will 
give  a  great  deal  of  cafeous  matter,  and  it's  favour  will-be 
infipid  or  fweet.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  aro- 
matic, the  butter  will  be  fapid,  from  the  affinity  of  tha- 
efprit  retleur  with  the  oily  matter.  In  the  fame  manner 
the  milk  will  be  coloured,  if  the  plants  contain  acolour- 
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ing  matter,  foluble  in  one  of  the  principles;  and  it  will 
abound  in  wh'ey  or  fcruin,  if  the  plants  contain  much 
humidity.  In  Ihort,  all  the  products  will  be  more  fine, 
more  folid,  and  more  perfect,  according  to  the  tenuity 
of  the  oily,  mucilaginous  fubftances,  and  to  the  coria- 
ceous, hard,  and  fibrous  ltate  of  the  plants,  which  con- 
cur to  their  formation.  This  being  admitted,  it  is  eafy 
to  fee,  why  the  moft  perfect  butter,  and  the  moft  efieemed 
cheefes,  are  made  from  milk  of  cattle  nourifhed  in  mea- 
dows where  many  odoriferous  plants  grow  ;  and  ,when 
Ihefe  meadows  have  loft,  bv  exficcation,  their  per- 
fume, and  their  fuperabundant  humidity,  they  give  a  lefs 
delicate  and  more  firm  butter  ;  whilft  cows,  furnifhed 
Amply  with  the  ftalk  and  leaves  of  the  maize,  give  always 
a  fweet  milk,  an  infipid  and  firm  butter,  on  account  of 
the  infolubility  of  the'faccharine  body  in  the  butter,  of 
the  abfenee  of  the  aromatic  part,  and  of  the  folidity  of 
the  vegetable.  It  will  further  explain,  why  the  milk  of 
the  cow  fed  by  potaioe  tops,  which  are  more  aqueous  than 
maize,  gives  equally  an  infipid  butter,  but  of  a  lefs  firm 
confidence  ;  why  the  cruciform  plants  communicate  a 
ftrong  tafie  to  butter,  whilft  the  whey  is  almoft  infipid  ; 
in  thort,  why  cows,  that  feed  in  moift  places,  give  milk 
lefs  rich  than  thofe  feeding  on  high  and  open  paftures. 
If,  therefore,  we  wifii  to  make  the  butter  and  cheefe  of 
cows  fed  in  the  firft  pafture  more  perfect,  fome  aroma- 
tic plants  mufi:  be  added  to  their  common  food;  whilft 
fucculent  and  inodorous  plants  muft  be  added  to  thofe 
nourifhed  in  the  fecond  ;  for  good  paftures  depend  as 
much  on  the  foil  and  afpec"t  as  on  the  variety  of  plants  of 
which  they  are  compofed.  To  conclude;  the  foundation 
of  thcopinion  of  thole  authors,  who  fay,  that  manipulation 
does  every  thing  refpecting  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  butter  and  cheefe,  and  the  paftures  nothing,  is  totally 
overthrown  by  reafon  and  experience ;  for  the  influence 
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of  vegetables  on  the  nature  and  quantity  of  thefe  two 
products  are  evident,  as  well  as  that  of  the  proceffes  em- 
ployed to  facilitate  them." 

Jacquin's  Elements  of  Chemiftry,  p.  311.  London, 
1/99. — Macquer's  Chemifches  Wcerterbuch,  von.  G. 
Leonhardi,  art.  milch. — Anderfon's  EfTays  on  Agricul- 
ture, vol.  2.  p.  70. — Beckmann's  Beytrsege,  3  torn. 
Leipfig,  art.  butter,  1783. — Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory, 
London,  1634. — T.  Voltelen  de  Lacr_e  Humano  Obfer- 
vat.  Chimicae.  Lips.  1775. — J.  Bergius  Verfuche  mit 
Frauenmilch,  translated  from  the  Swedifn,  in  Crell's 
neueft.  Entd.  1.  f.  57. — G.  Aug.  Lichtenftein's  abhandl. 
vom.  Milchzucker,  Brauns.  1775. — Annal.  de  Chim. 
torn.  10.  p.  206. — A  memoir  by  Dr.  Grieve  in  theTranf* 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  for  1788. — Sur  le 
Sucre  de  Lait  naturel  par  M.  Jahrig.  Joum.  de  phys. 
fern.  2.  p.  368,  1791. — Eton's  Survey  of  the  Turkifh 
Empire. — Rouelle  in  the  Journ.  de  Me'decine,  mar.  p. 
250, 1773. — Scheele's  works. — Hermbftadt's  chem.  Un- 
terfuch.  des  Milchzuckers  in  Crell's  n.  Entd.  torn.  5. — 
Memoir  pour  determiner  par  1'examen  compare  des  pro- 
prietes  phyfiq.  &  ehimiques  la  nature  des  difF.rens  laits, 
&c.  par.  MefTrs.  Parmcntier  and  Deyeux,  fem.  2.  p. 
361  415.  Journ.  de  phyfique,  1790. — Obfervations  fur 
les  caves  <k  from  ages  de  Roquefort,  par  M.  Chaptal,  an. 
de  ch.  p.  31.  torn.  4. — Sur  le  beurre  &:  la  creme  du 
lait  de  vache,  par.  M.  Fourcrov,  ibid.  p.  166.  torn.  7.— -» 
Obfervations  on  the  properties  commonly  attributed  by  me- 
dical writers  to  human  milk,  8cc.  by. Jos.  Clarke,  M.  D. 
p.  171.  Tranf.  of  the  Royal  Iriih  Acad,  for  178S.— 
Experiments  des  MefTrs.  Stipriaan,  Livifcius  et  D. 
Bondt,  in  the  Mem.  de  la  Societ.  de  Med.  a  Paris,  1787 
and  1783,  tranflated  into  German  in  Crdl's  Chemifche 
Annalen,  f.  8.  p.  138.  1794- 
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GASTRIC   JUICE. 

Am-  -  Tiik  gaftric  juice,  when  pure  and  in  a  healthy  (late, 

\f  J  is  a   thin,    tranfparent,    uninflammable   fluid,    fecreted 
kmd.  mt0  (}1C  ftomachs  of  animals  by  certain  glands  or  veflels 

fituate  in  the  coats  of  that  vifcus,  and  forming  a  men- 
ftruum  of  a  peculiar  kind,  for  the  digeftion  of  the  va- 
rious aliments. 

It  has  no  fmell,  is  of  a  weak  faline  tafle,  and  colourlefs 
Neither  acid  as  Nvatcr.     It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  confequentiv 

Boi  alka-  . 

line,  does  not  change  the  colour  orJitmus  or  of  violets.     It 

Aftionof    unites  perfcellv  with  water.     When  mixed  with  alcohol*, 

an  animal  portion  or  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 

coaguluaa,  in  fmall  quantity  ;   by  Plenck  faid  to  be  of  an 

albuminous  nature,  by  others  to  be  gelatinous. 

It  neither  enervefces  with  acids  nor  with  alkalis,  nor 
is  coagulated  by  them.  It  is  more  difficultly  frozen  than 
water.  It  undergoes  neither  the  acetous  nor  putrid  fer- 
mentation. 

It  curdles  the  cafeous  part  of  milk.  It  dilTolves  ve- 
getable or  animal  matter,  or  both,  according  to  the  nou- 
riihment  of  the  animal.  From  the  experiments  of  Car- 
minati,  it  dilTolves  iron,  crude  antimony,  the  flowers  of 
zinc,  and  corrofive  fublimate  ;  but  has  no  effect:  on  cop- 
.  cinnabar,  or  fulphur.  It  is  highly  antifeptic. 
I        ,H  It  is  eafily  evaporated,  and  by  a  gentle  diitillation  in  a. 

water  bath,  it  affords  nothing  but  water,  which  ii  nei- 
ther acid  nor  alkaline;  the  remainder  is  of  an  animal 
nature,  containing  a  little  muriat  of  foda ;  hence,  the 
gaftric  juice  when  pure,  and  taken  from  the  human  body 
m  a  (late  of  health,  is  compofed  of  water,  muriat  of 
foda,    and   an   animal  fubflance,   which)   according  to 
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fbme,  affords  phofphat  of  ammonia.  In  the  ftate  in  which 
it  is  generally  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  animals,  it  varies 
more  or  lefs  in  it's  properties,  not  only  in  the  fame  ani- 
mal at  different  limes,  but  in  thofe  whofe  organs  of  di- 
geftion  are  different  in  their  ftru&ure,  and  in  thefe  the  va- 
riety is  ftil.l  greater.  Much  likewife depends  on  thenourifh- 
ment,  powers  of  digeftion,  and  other  circumftances  difficult 
to  explain.  Thus,  it  may  be  generally  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  the  gaftric  juice  in  the  carnivorous  and  graminivorous  Whenim* 
claffes  of  animals,  which  have  only  one  ftomach,  is  acid,  j™1^  m 
and  colours  the  fvrup  of  violets  red.  fo™c  am. 

J       *  mals  acid. 

In  the  omnivorous,  fuch  as  man,  whofe  food  is  com-  in  others 
pofed  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  diet,  it  is  neutral.       nc'ut,al- 

In   the  graminivorous  ruminating  animals  with   four  in  others 
ftomachs,  and  particularly  in  the  adults,  it  loon  becomes  a 
putrid,  and  colours  the  fyrup  of  violets  green. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  on  the  different  gaftric  juices,  that  they  have 
all  of  them  three  properties  in  common,  viz.  they  dil- 
folve  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  with  more  or  lefs 
facility  ;  coagulate  the  cafeous  part  of  milk ;  and  poffe:s 
an  antifeptic  quality. 

A  more  minute  examination  of  the  properties  of  the 
different  gaftric  juices  has  been  made  by  Carminati, 
Brugnatelli,  and  Macqnart. 

According  to  Carminati,  the  gaftric  juice  of  the  car-  Expeii- 
nlvorous  clafs  of  birds,  fuch   as  falcons,  hawks,  herons,  "»cnts*1: 

'  7  J  '  the  ga-ttnc 

and  owls,  differ  both  in  denfitv  and  colour ;  it  has,  how-  j"1"  <■'  ii« 

'..,.,.  carnivorous 

■ever,  m  all,  a  bitter  faline  tafle,  is  evidently  acid,  and  dais, 
examined  by  the  moift  way,  befides  water,  contains  a 
dark  coloured  very  bitter  refinous  matter,  with  a  pene- 
trating and  peculiar  odour;  an  animal  fubftance  of  the 
fame  colour,  very  little  ammoniacal,  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  marine  fait.     In  the  dry  way,  the  products  of  dif-- 
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filiation  were  much  water,  an  acid,  a  few  drops  of  an  acrid, 

fat  oil,  adhering  to  the  neck  of  the  receiver,  with  a  ialine 

fubftancc  affording;  the   fmcll    of  ammonia.     The  caput 

mortunm  gave  crvftals  of  murine  fait,  and  the  incinerated 

allies  a  little  iron  and  fome  calcareous  earth. 

The  experiments  of  Erugnatclli  on  the  gaftrip  juice  of 

the  owl  agree  pretty  much  with  thofe  of  Carminati  ;   he 

found  it  to   be  lefs  aqueous  than  that  of  animals  which 

feed  on  vegetables,  of  a  dark  colour,  turbid,  and  a  (harp 

bitter  tafte,  and  a   penetrating,   acid,   rancid   fmcll ;  he 

found  it  contained  likewife  a  reiinous  matter,  a  free  acid, 

and  a  little  common  fait  united  to   an  animal  matter;  it 

is  very  antfeptic.     Carminati  found  the  gaflric  juice  of 

graminivorous  nonruminating   animals,    as   the  rabbit, 

&c.  to  have  the  fame  properties,  and  to  be  fimilar  in  it's 

contents  to  that  of  the  carnivorous. 

Ommyo-          With  refnecl:  to  the  omnivorous  clafs,  fuch  as  man,  cats, 
rous  clafs.  '  '  7 

dogs,  crows,  8cc.  he  obferved  that  their  gaftric  juice  was 
neutral  when  nourifhed  with  flefli  and  vegetables,  but  if 
only  with  fldh,  it  became  perfectly  fimilar  to  the  carni- 
vorous gaftric  juice  ;  on  diftillation,  he  obtained  a  water 
that  fbmetimes  became  alkaline,  owing  as  he  thought  to 
it's  being  impure,  for  v.  hen  frcfli  the  water  was  infipid  ; 
the  red  was  a  phlegm,  a  little  black  and  acid  oil,  and  the 
caput  mortuum  rcfembled  that  of  the  preceding  clafs. 

Brugnatelli  found  an  acid  in  all  animals  o.  that  clafs, 
or  in  cats  and  blackbirds,  &c.  and  having  fed  them  with 
flefli  a  few  days,  it  rcfembled  that  of  the  owl.  He  kept 
an  owl  for  ten  days  on  vegetables;  it,  however,  did  not 
lofe  it's  acid,  but  only  became  more  aqueous.  He  attri- 
butes it  to  it's  drinking  water,  which  is  not  the  cafe  when 
f<  d  on  flefli.  He  found  the  gaftric  juice  acid  in  the  gra- 
nivorcus  fowls,  fuch  as  pigeons,  quails,  ducks,  hens. 
fcc. 
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Scopoli  triturated  fome  gaftric  juice  of  the  eow  with 
cauftic  potafh  and  quick  lime,  and  he  diftinc~tly  perceived 
an  urinous  and  acid  odour.  It  fcnfibly  changed  violet 
firup  green  ;  poured  into  a  nitrons  folution  of  filver,  it 
affprded  a  precipitate  that  refemblcd  the  muriat  of  fi-lver. 
Two  drachms  flowly  evaporated,  left  two  grains  of  a  grey 
matter,  which  had  a  difagreeahle  odour,  deliquefced  in 
the  air,  and  did  not  efFervefce  with  acids.  On  diftillation, 
it  afforded  an  empvreumatic  phlegm,  whilft  a  white 
matter  was  attached  to  the  fide  of  the  retort,  which,  when 
triturated  with  lime,  manifefted  an  urinous  odour ;  the 
rcfiduum  had  the  confidence  of  an  extracl:,  had  an  em- 
pyreumatic  fmell,  faline  tafte,  bitter  and  naufcous;  it 
neither  effervefced  with  acids  nor  alkalis,  and  put  into  a 
folution  of  potaih,  there  arofe  a  very  penetrating  odour 
of  volatile  alkali.  He  concludes  that  pure  gaftric  juice  is 
compofed  of  a  faponaceous  and  gelatinous  animal  fub- 
fiance,  offal  ammoniac,  and  of  an  earth  fimilar  to  that 
which  all  animal  fluids  afford.  (i  Since  it  is  evident," 
favs  Mcrveau,  "  that  this  chemiti  has  only  judged  of  the 
nature  of  the  acid  by  the  appearance  of  the  faline  preci- 
pitate of  filver,  much  is  wanting  to  make  the  proof  futfi- 
cient,  fince  other  acids  likewife  precipitate  this  metal. 
Thefe  doubts  are  the  more  admiflible,  fince  the  author 
carries  the  confequences  of  thefe  refults  to  a  greater  length  5 
he  goes  fo  far  as  even  to  fufpe<St  that  the  muriatic  acid  is  the 
prcducl  of  the  vital  poiver  in  animals  ;  he  looks  on  the  fa£l 
as  proved,  if  the  gaftric  juice  of  animals  nourithed  with 
vegetables  likewife  affords  fal  ammoniac ;  and  Spallanzani 
allures  us,  that  after  having  fed  five  crows  for  fifteen  davs 
(olelv  oij  vegetables,  he  found  the  gaftric  juice  to  afford 
likewife  a  precipitate  of  luna  cornea."  Other  experi- 
ments are  neceflarv,  and  better  proofs  required  before  fo 
liew  a  fyftem  can  be  received,  or  before  the  nature  of  the 
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acid  can  be  determined,  which,  in  the  gaftric  juice,  puts 
the  ammonia  into  the  {late  of  a  neutral  ammoniacal  fait. 

Grammivo-      The  graminivorous  ruminating  clafs,  according  to  Car- 

uu    clafs'  •     •  r  j     c  r        i  •       '    i  i 

nunati,  is  compoied  or  lnnilar  principles  to  the  preceding, 
if  a  portion  of  ammoniacal  fait  be  excepted  in  the  gaftric 
juice,  which  he  believes  to  be  in  reality  acid.     He  has, 
however,  found  the  gaftric  juice  of  lambs,  (lieep,  goats, 
and  herbivorous  calves,  taken  a  long  time  from  the  living 
or  dead  animal,  very  often  alkaline  lb   as   to   effervefce 
with  acids ;  but  the  alkali  he  looks  upon  as  the  product  of 
the  putrefaction  of  the  herbs,  which  fojourn  a  long  time 
in  the  ftomachs  of  thefc  animals ;  he  founds  his  opinion 
on   the  following  observations :     1  ft.  the  gaftric  juice  of 
thefe  animals  is  often  found  acid.     2d.  it  is  always  fo  in 
fucking  calves,  and  even  in  the  ox,  after  having  fafted 
fome  time,  or  rather  after  a  good  and  perfect  digeftion.  3d. 
frefh  grafs  digefted  in  pure  or  fait  water,  at  a  heat  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  of  Reaumur,  becomes  alkaline  in 
a  few  days.    4th.  fimilar  grafs  being  plunged  in  the  gaf- 
tric juice  of  ruminating  animals,  whether  acid  or  alka- 
line, the  acid  juice  became  alkaline  in  the  fpace  of  four 
days;  and  5thly,  the  gaftric  juice  of  fheep,  which  had 
fafted  a  long  time,  was  found  acid.     On  diftillation,   the 
gaftric  juice  of  this  clafs  at  firft  afforded  an  alkaline,  and 
afterward   an  acid  water;   when,  on  concentrating  this 
water,  he  collected  a   little  acid  from  it  which   he  looks 
upon  as  an  animal  acid.     It  likewife  afforded  fome  am- 
moniacal fait,  which,  however,  is  not  always  the  cafe, 
and  an  empyrtumatic  oil ;  the  reft  was  fimilar  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 

According  to  Brugnatelli,  the  gaftric  juide  of  this  clafs, 
fuch  as  the  (beep,  he.  is  found  in  all  the  four  ftomachs, 
but  the  pureft  in  the  fir  ft  :  it  is  very  aqueous,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  that  of  the  carnivorous  clafs,  a  little  turbid,  and  of 
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a  pale  earthy  colour :  it  confifts  of  a  great  watery  por- 
tion of  volatile  alkali,  of  an  animal  extractive  matter, 
with  a  good  deal  of  fea  fait :  it  is  bitter,  fharp,  and  faline 
to  the  tafte  :  it  eafily  putrines  in  fummer,  and  in  four  or 
five  days  fmells  like  rotten  eggs. 

Macquart  has  likewife  made  fome  experiments  on  the 
gaftric  juice  of  the  ox,  the  fheep,  and  the  calf.  The 
juice  from  the  ftomach  ,of  the  ox  he  collected  when  fad- 
ing ;  it  fmelled  like  ftraw,  to  which  was  fometimes  added 
a  refemblance  to  mufk  ;  each  animal  afforded  one  pound 
and  half,  which  he  filtered,  and  preferved  in  bottles  for 
life,  but  it  was  impoilible  to  procure  it  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent.   He  found  on  analyfis, 

lft.  That  one  pound  four  ounces  gave  ten  grains  of 
a  lymphatic  matter,  having  the  fame  properties  as  that 
of  blood. 

2d.    16 j  of  phofphoric  acid. 

3d.     5  grains  of  phofphat  of  lime. 

4th.   2  ditto  of  refin, 

5th.  14  ditto  of  fal  ammoniac. 

6th.  29  ditto  of  muriat  of  foda. 

7th.  And  a  fmall   quantity  of  extract  remained  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate. 

Sth.   The   quantity   of  water  was  one  pound,    three 
ounces,  fix  drachms,  and  67  grains  and  half. 


Total  1  lb.  4  ounces. 


The  ftomach  of  the  fheep  contains  from  five  to  eight 
ounces  of  pure  vifcous  gaftric  juice,  of  a  deep  green  co- 
lour, and  more  difpofed  to  putrefaction  than  that  of  the 
ox  or  calf;  from  this  he  feparatcd  the  lymph  by  means 
of  heat ;  he  found  that  volatile  alkali  difcovered  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  phofphat  of  lime  ;  that  fpirit  of  wine  render- 
ed the  fal  ammoniac  and  refin  fenfible;  that  lime,  by 
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the  weight  of  the  precipitate  it  affords,  indicate-  tliat  of 
thedifengaged  phofphoric  acid;  and  la':  1  v,  his  analyfis 
procured  the  prefence  of  marine  fait.  One  pound  of  this 
gaftric  juice  afforded 

Lymph 64  grains) 

Phofphat  of  lime  . .  10 

Muriat  of  ammonia    J  3 .20 

Refm ]0 

Phofphoric  acid    . .          10 

Marine  fait     13.1  9 

ExtraS 2 

Water 1 3 J     ^3  62 

Total lib. 


Hence,  according  to  Macquart,  the  gaftric  juices  of 
the  ox  and  fheep  are  of  the  fame  nature;  but  the  lad 
contains  more  ferum  and  extract,  and  is  more  liable  to 
the  putrid  fermentation  in  confequenee. 

The  ftomach  of  the  calf  Macquart  found  to  contain 
from  four  to  fix  ounces  of  gaftric  juice,  always  mixed 
with  a  reddim  grev  matter  with  much  hair.  When  fil- 
trated it  has  a  light  grey  colour,  precipitates  lime  water, 
and  affords  a  white  depofit  by  the  addition  of  volatile 
alkali.  It  begins  to  ferment  in  five  or  fix  days  expofed 
to  a  temperature  of  20  '  of  Reaumur.  It  then  depofits  a 
white  powder  of  a  difagreeable  fmell.  It  contained  phof- 
phat. of  lime  and  fnlphat  of  lime  ;  expofed  to  a  boiling 
heat,  it  depofits  but  very  little  coagulated  lymphatic 
matter.      One  pound  of  this  gaftric  juice  afforded 

Lymph 4  grains 

Dry  jelly    24 

S<  lertite      fi 

-Phofphat  of  lime    ....  to 
.         t«iai  .     1  . 
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Lactic  acid    48  grains. 

,  Marine  fait     40 

Phofphoric  acid  ....  4 
without  reckoning  the  fugarand  the  extract  contained  in 
the  juice.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  gaflric  juice  of  the 
calf  differs  from  both  the  preceding,  by  containing  a 
greater  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter,  lugar,  and  felenite. 
The  difference,  is  greater  from  the  lactic  acid  it  contains, 
which  is  in  gnat  abundance.  Macquart  found,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  principles  in  the  gaflricjuices  of  animals 
varies  from  their  individual  ftrength,  their  age,  and  more 
efpecially  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  in  which  he 
agrees  with  other  chemifts;  and  he  has  determined  that 
the  gaflric  juice  of  ruminating;  animals  contains  the 
phofphoric  acid,  and  not  arte  fui  generis,  and  in  this  he 
has  been  fupporled  by  Struve. 


OP   THE    ACIDITY    OF    THE    GASTRIC    JUICE. 

The  property  which  rennet  has  of  coagulating  the  Acidity  of 
cafeous  part  of  milk  was  known  in  the  time  of  Diofco-  jU  | 
rides ;  and  as  it  has  been  remarked  that  acids  had  the 
fame  effect,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  they  would  attribute 
this  property  in  rennet  to  it's  poffe fling  an  acid.  Many 
celebrated  writers  havelikewife  remarked,  that  the  gaitric 
juice  of  carnivorous  animals  is  acid.  Thus  Floyer  found 
it  acid  in  carnivorous  birds;  Marfigli,  in  the  eagle;  Vi- 
ridet,  in  carnivorous  fifh  ;  and  Lorenzini  in  the  cramp- 
fifh  ;  but  all  have  attributed  this  acidity  to  the  unnatural 
flare  ofthe  scaftric juice.  With  refpeet  to  rennet,  whieh 
is  the  dried  {lomach  of  the  calf;  it  is  the  fourth  ftomach 
of  the  ruminating  tribe  only  that  poffeffes  this  quality. 
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The  juice  found  in  the  craws  of  birds  has  not   this  pro- 
perty.    Macquer  looked  upon  it's  coagulating  property 
to  arife  from  the  remnant  of  four   milky  matter,  which 
he  thought  was  Sufficient  to  coagulate  the  milk.     It  is, 
however,  now  proved  that    this  property  arifes  from  the 
nature  of  the  gaftric  juice  itielf ;  that  this  virtue  is  com- 
municated even  to  the  coat  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  and  to  a 
certain  point  to   the  neighbouring  parts  which  are  moft 
impregnated  with  it.     It  therefore  remains   to  examine 
whether  this  property  arifes  from  the  gaftric  juice  being  an 
acid,  or  from  it's  own  peculiar  nature.  Morveau  digefted  at 
different  times  parts  of  the  interior  tunic  of  the  ftomach 
of  the  calf,  both  in  hot  and  cold  water,  previously  di Mill- 
ed; he  then  poured  fome  fpirit  of  wine  upon  it,  whi«*h 
occafioned  a  precipitate,  and  he  always  found  that  the 
filtrated  liquor   fenfibly   changed   blue  water  to    a   red. 
According  to  Scopoli,  the  human  gaftric  juice  is   fome- 
times  acid,  and  at  other  times  not;  which  is  proved  by 
the  acid   or  infipid  eructations,    either  when  fafiing;,  or 
during  the  time  of  digeftion.     The  gaftric  juice  there- 
fore, being  found  fo  very  generally  in  a  ft  ate  of  aciditv, 
Morveau    has   placed   it    in   the  French    Encyclop  die 
amongfl  the  animal  acids,  under  the  name  of  the  "aflrlc 
acid,  doubting  at  the  fame  time  whether  it  be  an  eifenfial 
part  of  it's  nature.  From  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani, 
this   acid  quality  depends  on  the  aliments,  for  birds  of 
prey  never  gave  the  leaft  fign   of  anv  aciditv  ;  and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  frogs,  ferpents,  and  fifh.    He  found 
that   when   the   gaftric    juice    of    crows    afforded    him 
figns   of  acidity,    they   had   been  nourifhed    on    vege- 
tables ;  and  the   fame  obfervation  might    be  applied  to 
dogs,  graminivorous  animals,  and  the  gallinaceous  clafs. 
Shells  and  coral  were  likewife  rendered  up  by  carnivorous 
birds,    without  having  undergone    the  leaft    alteration, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  cafe  iflhe  juice  had  con- 
tained an  acid.     Spallanzani  likewife  fwallowed  Galea* 
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reous  fubftaiices  cnclofed  in  tubes,  which  he  found  were 
only  diminiflied  when  he  ufed  vegetable  food  or  fruits  ; 
and  that  when  he  fed  on  animal  food  they  were  always 
untouched.  The  teftimony  of  Gone  of  Geneva  may 
Hkewife  be  adduced,  for  he  was  not  able  to  fuftain  any 
length  of  time  the  ufe  of  crude  vegetables,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  the  acid  eruclations  they  occasioned.  In  Short, 
Monck,  after  having  obferved  that  calcined  magnefia 
was  not  in  any  way  foluble  in  the  gaftric  juices  of  differ- 
ent animals,  affirms,  that  he  hasfeen  the  gaftric  juice  vo- 
mited by  a  hypocondriac  perfotl  to  be  acid,  efferveSce 
Strongly  with  crabs  eves,  and  cliifolve  two  grains  of  cal- 
cined mganefia. 

Spallanzani  is  of  opinion,  that  in  it's  natural  {late  the 
gaftric  juice  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but  neutral. 
_His  reafon  for  thinking  fo  is,  that  the  acid  which  is  ma- 
il ifeft  at  the  beginning  of.digeftion  in  the  Stomach  of 
fome  animals,  conftantlv  disappears  toward  the  end  of 
that  procefs,  and  is  very  inconfiderable  ;  and  that  when 
gaftric  juices  are  poured  into  a  folution  of  the  carbonat  of 
potafh,  there  never  arifes  any  effervefcence ;  which 
proves  that  they  either  contain  no  difengaged  acid,  or 
that  the  acid  is  not  Sufficiently  powerful  to  difplace  the 
carbonic  acid. 

The  difference  in  the  refult  of  the  experiments  of  thofe 
who  have  investigated  this  liquor,  it  is  evident,  muft 
have  ariien  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  in  a  pure 
and  healthv  fiate,  for  it  would  appear  that  the  acidity  is 
owing  entirely  to  the  food.  It  is  well  known  that  vege- 
tables, when  expofed  to  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  Sto- 
mach, are  very  prone  to  the  acetous  fermentation ;  and 
that  on  the  contrary,  animal  food  under  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  tends  to  the  production  of  volatile  alkali  ;  and 
thefe  will  take  place  in  proportion  to  the  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach  ;  or  if  thequantity  of  food  taken  in  exceeds  the 
power  of  the  gaftric  juice  to  prevent  them  ;  for  it  is  prov- 
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ed  from  experiment,  that  this  juice  when  pure  is  much 
dHpofed  to  counteract:  cither,  and  in  weak  ftomachs,  fuch 
as  children,  the  contents  are  often  four,  asiseafily  known 
from  the  acid  eructations  and  the  ufe  of  magnefia.  Like- 
wife,  that  food  in  carnivorous  animals,  when  taketjin  too 
great  quantity,  is  very  apt  to  tend  toward  the  putrid  fer- 
mentation, is  evident  from  the  putrid  eructations,  and  the 
difagreeable  fmell  of  dogs  and  other  animals  of  that  clafs, 
■which  are  apt  to  eat  voracioufly.  It  would  feem,  there- 
fore, that  both  the  acid  and  the  alkali,  when  found  in  a 
feparate  ftate  in  the  gaftric  juice,  proceed  from  thefe 
caufes ;  and  the  fame  thing  happens  in  vegeto-earnivo- 
rous  animals,  where  the  neutral  falts  are  found.  To  thefe 
it  may  be  added,  that  it's  not  being  always  found  to  have 
acid  properties,  is  a  proof  that  thev  are  only  accidental, 
and  like  the  alkaline,  only  proceed  from  foreign  caufes ; 
and  that  when  found  in  a  neutral  ftate,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  alter  it's  properties  as  an  animal  and  vegetable 
menftruum,  which  would  be  the  cafe  if  it's  powers  de- 
pended on  it's  acidity.  But  the  experiments  of  Fordyce 
and  Hunter,  appear  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt. 
Dr.  Fordyce  found,  that  when  dogs  had  bread  for  their 
food,  which  is  not  their  natural  aliment,  in  about  four 
hours  after,  an  acid  was  diicovered  on  examining  that 
part  which  had  pafled  into  the  beginning  of  the  duode- 
num ;  hut  on  changing  the  food  for  meat,  no  acid  ai- 
med. The  fame  with  refpect  to  (beep  and  cows,  the  natu- 
ral food  of  which  is  vegetable  ;  for  the  matter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  duodenum  in  thefe  animals  mowed  not  the  leaf}: 
trace  of  acidity,  as  it  neither  changed  the  colour  of  red 
cherry  juice,  nor  litmus,  which  are  the  moil  delicate 
teds.  Hunter,  about  the  fame  time,  found  no  acid  in 
the  previous  or  digeftive  ftomach  of  rabbits,  and  other 
animals  of  the  fame  kind. 

Dr.  Fordyce  even   found,  that  when  the  ftomach  wai 
in  perfect  health  and  vigour,  if  putrid  meat  was  conveyed 
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into  it,  as  being  fw  alio  wed  by  a  clog,  it  was  rendered 
perfectly  fvveet  again.  The  inhabitants  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Orange  river,  in  Africa,  live  always  on  animal  food, 
which  is  often  putrid,  yet  they  are  ftrong  and  healthy  ; 
and  maggots  that  live  upon  and  in  putrid  mafles,  are 
themfelves  perfectly  fweet,  and  their  fluids  are  entirely 
free  from  the  lead  taint  of  putrefaction. 


METHODS    OF    PROCURING    IT     IN    IT  S    PURE    STATE. 

Since  many  errors  may  have  arifeti  from  the  difficulty  To  procure 
of  procuring  the  eraftrie  juice   in  a  pure  date,  from  it's  ,ht  saft"c, 

r  ^  o  j  1  7  juice  in  it  s 

being  eafily  afte6led  by  acid  or  rancid  fubitances  taken  Purt' iuu' 
into  the  ftomach,  or  from  it's  admixture  with  the  bile 
from  the  duodenum,  many  methods  have  been  invent- 
ed to  procure  it  in  a  Hate  proper  for  experiments ;  three 
of  which  I  (hall  deferibe  as  being  the  lead  liable  to  mif- 
lead  the  chemift. 

Thzfi'jl  and  mod  fimple  method  is  to  take  it  after  the  Ift.  method. 
death  of  the  animal ;  and  if  previous  to  this,  it  be  fufTered 
to  fail  for  fome  time,  it  will  not  only  be  obtained  in 
greater  abundance,  but  the  danger  of  any  admixture  of 
the  aliments  will  be  decrcafed.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  Spallanzani  obtained  37  ounces  of  gadric  juice  from 
the  two  firft  ftomachs  of  a  fheep,  after  it's  fatting  two 
days  ;  it  was  of  a  green  colour,  which  might  proceed 
from  a  fmall  quantity  of  grafs  remaining  there,  and  which 
is  a  proof  how  difficult  it  is  to  procure  it  perfectly  free 
from  other  fubftances.  He  likewife  opened  fome  young 
crows  that  had  not  flown,  and  found  about  half  a  fpoon- 
ful,  which  was  more  than  he  could  get  from  adults. 
This  method,  however,  is  very  cruel,  and  will  fcarcely 
be  attempted  by  the  more  humane  philofopher,  whilfl;  he 
lias  other  means  in  his  power. 

A /scone/  method  is  by  means  of  fponges.     Reaumuij  jd.  method. 
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made  ufe  of  them  without  any  defence,  but  Spallanzaiu 
placed  them  in   little  thin  metallic  tubes,  pierced   with 
i'mall   holes ;  thefe  he  made  the   animals   fwallow.  He 
obliged  foma  crows  to  take  each  eight  of  tbefe  tubes,  fuc- 
ccffively,  when,  in  the  fpace  of  three  hours  and  a  half, 
they  were  vomited  up  again.  He  collected  from  five  crows 
481  grains  of  gaftric  juice,  of  a  yellow,  tranfparent,  dirty 
colour,  faline  and  bitter  to  the  tafte,  affording  very  little 
fediment  if  the  bird  had  farted,  and  which  although  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  for  feveral  hours,   evaporated  very  little, 
and  extinguished  flame.     This  yellow  colour  and  bitter 
tafte  moft  probably  arofe  from    the  bile,  as  well  as  the 
refmous  matter  which  is  found  in  the  gaftric  juice. 
3d.  method.      A  third  method  is  to  procure  it  in  the  morning,  fading, 
by  exciting  vomiting;    in  this  manner,  Spallanzani  pro- 
cured it  twice,  by  irritating  his  throat  with  his  two  fore- 
fingers.    At  one  time  he  got  bv    this  means  one  ounce 
thirty- two  grains  of  a  vifcous,  foamy  liquor,  which,  after 
having  depofited  a  flight  fediment,  became  as  limpid  as 
water ;  it  was  without  colour,  of  a  faline  tafte,  without 
any  bitternefs,  uninflammable,  eafily  evaporated  on  the 
coals  in  an  open  vefiel,  but  ima  dole  one  kept  during  a 
month  in  a  very  hot  Italian  fummer,  without  either  change 
of  tafte  or  odour ;  the  pain,  however,  which  he  fuflered 
from  the  irritation,  prevented  him  from  trying  the  expe- 
>     riment  a  third  time  ;   and  Scopoli  has  remarked,  that  by 
this  means  onlv,  the  more  fluid  parts  are  obtained,  as  the 
thicker  portion  remains  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
(lomach,  and  is  only  to  be  procured  by  the  more  power- 
ful emetics,  fuch  as   tartar  emetic,  &c.    A  more  eafy 
and  profitable  way  of  exciting  vomiting,  is  that  puriucd 
by  GoflTe.     This  eftimable  philofopher  has  the  power  of 
rendering  the  contents  of  his  ftomaeh  by  (wallowing  air, 
which  acts  as  an  emetic  ;   by  which  means  he  can  pro- 
cure the  gaftric  juice  in  a  much  purer  ftate  than  by  direc- 
tions.    To  this  it  may  be   added,  that  Spallanzani  has 
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remarked,  that  the  eagle  renders  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  gaftric  juice  fpontaneoufly,  in  a  morning  when  failing, 
exempt  from  foreign  matter,  of  an  am  colour,  nearly  as 
fluid  as  water ;  it  is  faline,  bitter,  uninflammable,  and 
has  the  fame  odour  as  other  gaftric  fluids  ;  he  procured 
about  fix  drachms  of  it  every  day,  by  placing  a  glafs  vef- 
fel  before  the  bird.  Such  are  the  principal  methods  by 
which  this  fluid  may  be  obtained  in  as  pure  a  ftate  as 
it's  nature  and  fituation  will  admit  of;  but  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  mucus  and  faliva  which,  are  conftantly 
mixing  with  it  in  the  ftomach  may  alter  it's  properties, 
whilft  the  bile  may  be  the  caufe  of  it's  refinous  bitter 
tafte  and  yellow  colour,  which  it  is  fometimes  known  to 
p  offers. 

Befides  the  methods  juft  related  of  procuring  this  fluid  Ex-peri- 
for  the  fake  of  experiments  out  of  the  body,  others  have  the  gaftnc* 
been  invented  by  which  different  experiments  have  been  J'|1CL'  '"  llie 
made  on  the  powers  of  this  fluid,  whilft  it  remains  in 
the  ftomach,  by  which  it's  action  on  different  fubftances 
may  be  better  known,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  fitua- 
tion, and  when  extracted  from  it's  natural  vifcus.  This 
was  firft  introduced  by  Reaumur,  who  forced  fheep  to 
fwallow  fmall  tubes  of  metal  filled  with  grafs  and  other 
herbs.  It  was  followed  by  Spallanzani,  who  has  em- 
ployed the  fame  method  on  a  great  number  of  different 
animals.  The  tubes  were  filled  with  the  food  peculiar  to 
the  animal,  or  with  other  fubftances,  and  were  examined 
either  on  being  rendered  by  the  anus,  or  by  exciting  vo- 
miting after  a  given  time,  or  by  opening  the  animal  j 
whilft  fome  of  the  birds  vomited  them  fpontaneoufly  in 
a  few  hours  after  having  taken  them.  Spallanzani  and 
Goffe  tried  thefe  methods  on  themfelves  ;  The  firft  began 
by  fwallowing  fmall  purfes  of  roafted  or  raw  flefli,  or  filled 
with  bread,  &c.  Afterward  he  took  fmall  cylinders  of 
wood,   pierced  with  holes,    and  covered  over  with  linen  5 
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but  with  refpeel  to  Gofle,  from  the  facility  of  rendering 
them  at  pleafurc,  he  was  able  to  fwallow  different  fub- 
ftances,  to  keep  them  as  long  in  his  ftomach  as  he  thought 
neceflary,  then  reftore  them  up  again  to  obferve  and 
compare  the  progrefs  of  digeftion  ;  and  he  has  made  fo 
many  experiments  on  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  as 
to  be  able  to  form  them  into  different  claffes,  viz.  Thofe 
fubftances  which  appeared  to  him  indigeftiblej  thofe  in 
part  digefted  ;  thofe  of  eafy  digeftion  ;  thofe  which  haf- 
tened  digeftion  ;  and  thofe  which  prevented  or  diminim- 
ed  it. 

It  is  fuppofed  alfo  by  Brugnatelli,  that  the  white  mat- 
ter which  is  generally  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  ex- 
crements of  carnivorous  birds,  and  which  differs  very 
mnch  in  confidence,  which  is  foluble  in  water,  and  gives 
a  ftraw  coloured  liquor,  is  a  portion  of  gaftric  juice,  and 
may  be  of  ufe  in  experiments.  Such  are  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  experiments  on  the  gaftric  fluid. 


ANTISEPTIC    QUALITY    OF    GASTRIC    JUICE. 

It's  antifep-  It  has  been  obferved  that  the  gaftric  juice  poffeffes  an 
lcquailt>-  antifeptic  quality,  by  which  it  not  only  preferves  ilfelf 
from  putrefaction,  but  fubftances  which  are  put  into  it. 
Various  experiments  on  this  power  of  the  juice  has  been 
made,  amongft  which  the  principal  are  thofe  by  Jurinc, 
Carminati,  and  Spallanzani.     We  are  informed  by  Car- 

Jn  carnivo-  minati,  that  the  gaftric  juice  of  carnivorous  animals  was 
placed  in  veffels  expofed  to  the  air  and  heat  of  different 
feafons  ;  and  that  it  always  kept  good  and  free  from  pu- 
tridity until  it  became  perfectly  cxlicgated.     That  whip 
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this  gaftric  juice  was  mixed  with  blood,  or  poured  in 
different  quantities  on  frefh  and  corrupt  meats,  it  afford- 
ed various  proofs  of  it's  antifeptic  quality,  either  by 
preferring  them  from  corruption,  or  in  correcting  it  after 
it  had  taken  place;  and  it's  action  is  the  more  certain  and 
fuddcn,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  gaftric  juice  em- 
ployed, relative  to  the  fubftance  to  which  it  is  added. 

Spallanzani  has  Iikewife  proved  the  antifeptic  power 
of  the  gaftric  juice.  He  found  that  to  produce  artificial 
digeftion,  little  or  no  folution  takes  place,  unlefs  the 
gaftric  fluid  employed  be  expofed  to  a  brifk  heat,  but  this 
heat  is  not  neceffary  for  it  to  retain  it's  antifeptic  powers. 
He  found  that  the  gaftric  juice  of  the  crow  and  dog  pre- 
ferved  veal  and  mutton  37  days  in  winter,  without  it's 
being  either  confumed  or  putrid  j  whilft  the  fame  meats 
immerfed  in  water  emitted  a  fetid  fmell  on  the  7th, 
and  about  the  30lh  day  were  changed  into  a  very  offen- 
five  liquamen.  Yet  the  gaftric  juice  lofes  at  laft  it's 
antifeptic  quality,  even  though  kept  in  phials  perfectly 
well  {topped,  but  Jt-never  becomes  putrid  itfelf.  He 
found  that  fleflr  which  had  an  infupportable  ftench  when 
put  into  the  gaftric  fluids  of  the  dog,  crow,  owl  and  ea- 
gle, during  the  month  of  March,  at  a  temperature  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  of  Reaumur,  kept  twenty  five  days, 
and  was  fomewhat  diminished  in  fmell,  but  not  the  leaft 
diffolved.  That  fowl  and  pigeon,  in  which  putrefaction 
was  far  advanced,  in  the  gaftric  fluid  of  a  dog  and  falcon, 
in  the  month  of  June,  was  reduced  to  a  jelly  in  37  hours, 
and  had  loft  moft  of  their  difcuftino;  fmell  :  hence  heat  is 
neceffary  in  this  cafe  j  and  he  found  -that  flefli  which  was 
become  putrid  in  the  craw  of  a  cockerel,  loft  it  on  arriv- 
ing in  the  ftomach.  Animals  of  cold  blood  he  found 
much  longer  in  correcting  the  putrefaction  of  flefli,  from 
their  flow  digeftive  powers.  Hence  it  appears  from  thefe 
experiments,    that  the  various  claffes  of  animals,  and 
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man  among  the  reft,  are  endowed  with  the  power  not 
only  of  checking  the  putrefaction  of  fubftanccs  in  the 
ftomach,  but  alio  of  correcting  them  when  already  pu- 
trid. It  is  an  antifeptic,  however,  which  differs  from 
other  fubftances  poffeffing  that  property;  for  they,  while 
they  keep  away  putrefaction,  preferve  or  reftore  the  co- 
hefion  of  the  parts,  whilft  the  gaftric  fluid,  being  at  once 
an  antifeptic  and  folvent,  preferves  or  corrects  putrefac- 
tion by  reducing  bodies. 

From  this  antifeptic  quality,  the  difgufting  manners  of 
thefe  animals,  who  delight  in  corrupted  and  putrid  fub- 
ftanccs, onght  no  longer  to  excite  furprife,  for  the  food, 
however  putrid,  muft  be  totally  changed  before  it  is  con- 
verted into  nutriment  and  animalized.  In  this  manner 
the  multitude  of  loathfome  infetls  and  worms  that  feed 
on  decayed  carcafes,  and  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  fuch 
as  the  crow,  the  kite,  the  vulture,  the  jackal  and  the 
hyena,  that  feem  to  find  a  pleafure  in  tainted  flefh,  may 
devour  their  favoury  morfcis  ;  and  whilft  other  animals 
are  flying  from  the  miafmata  arifing  from  fuch  putrid 
bodies,  thefe  may  enjoy  their  abominable  repafts  with 
impunity.. 
Omnivc-  In  omnivorous  animals,  Carminati  obferved  the  fame  or 

nearly  the  fame  power  in  their  gaftric  juice,  as  in  the 
preceding. 
Graminho-  Graminivorous. ,  ruminating,  and  nonruminating  ani- 
mals, were  found  poffeffed  of  the  fame  antifeptic  quality 
in  their  gaftric  juice,  as,  the  others  when  it  was  acid  ;  but 
when  alkaline,  it  corrupts  very  foon,  and  more  or  lefs 
fo  according  as  the  heat  is  greater  or  lefs,  and  it's  alea- 
lcfcenev  more  or  lefs  flrono-. 

'  o 

We  are  informed  by  Jurine,  that  the  gaftric  juice  of 
the  ox,  in  the  common  temperature,  kept  inodorous 
about  30  hours,  that  at  the  end  of  4  8,  it  had  contracted 
a  fetid  odour;  mixed  with  fieih,  it  corrupted  in  8  hours. 
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In  an  ice  houfe,  and  the  bottle  (lopped,  it  kept  14  days 
without  chance.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  from  this 
antifeptic  quality,  fome  phyfkians  have  imagined  that 
the  gaftric  juice  might  be  of  ufe  as  remedies  whether 
externally  or  internally  applied. 


APPLICATION    OF   THE    GASTRIC   JUICE    IN    DISEASES. 

Jurine,  of  Geneva,  Foggia  and  Carminati,  have  tried  The  gafnic 
the  effects  of  this   liquor  in  different  difeafes,  and  with  a  medicine. 
various  effects.     We  are  informed  by  the  fir  ft  phyfician, 
that,  when  applied  externally,  lft.  the  gaftric  juice  has  the 
property  of  curing  certainly  and  immediately  the  pains 
which  arife  from  bad  ulcers. 

2d.  That  it  ftimulates  and  deftr.oys.  difeafed  flefh,  and 
foftens  the  edges  of  callous  ulcers. 

3d.  That  it  difftpates  difagreeable  and  putrid  odours 
arifing  from  difeafed  parts. 

4th.  It  diminifhes  exceffive  fuppuration,  and  gives  it  a 
healthy  appearance. 

5th.  It  accelerates  the  cicatrix.  The  experiments  of 
Carminati  appear  to  fupport  thofe  of  Jurine ;  he  found 
that  the  gaftric  juice  of  rooks,  and  of  the  Royfton  crow, 
kept  omnivorous  by  nourifhing  them  with  flefh  and  vege- 
tables ;  perfectly  cured  old  fetid  ulcers,  after  having  been 
bathed  with  it  two  or  three  times  a  day' ;  that  it  produced 
a  fenfation  of  heat  during  the  two  or  three  firft  days  of  it's 
application.  He  found  the  gaftric  juice  of  carnivorous 
animals  pofTefTed  this  property  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
although  the  heat  it  produces  is  greater  than  that  from 
the  crow,  the  cure  is   much  quicker.     He   found  it  of 
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great  life  in  bad  venereal  ulcers,  in  Hopping  the  progrefs 
of  gangrene,  and  in  rendering  the  ichorous  humour  of  the 
cancer  more  mild,  taking  away  it's  fetid  odour,  and  di- 
minifhing  the  mooting  pains  of  that  difeafe.  The  expe- 
riments of  Foggia  fupport  thofe  of  Jurine,  and  the  great 
beneficial  eflfc&s  of  the  application  of  the  gaftric  juice  of 
graminivorous  animals  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  is  alferted  by 
Dr.  Harnefs.  He  has  found  it  to  fucceed  in  more  than  100 
inftances,  where  fphacelus  had  occurred  j  and  teftimonies 
of  it's  peculiar  good  effe&s  in  fimilar  cafes  are  given  by 
Jones,  a  furgeon  to  the  naval  hofpital  atBaftia,  and  Read 
and  Buck,  two  of  his  principal  afiiftants.  An  inftance 
of  the  cure  of  an  ulcer  by  Dr.  Harnefs  is  the  following. 
Thomas  Corben,  boatfwain  of  the  Egmont,  on  the  31(1 
of  July,  179G,  had  an  ulcer  on  the  right  leg,  fix  inches 
in  length,  and  four  in  breadth  ;  the  margin  of  the  fur- 
rounding  integuments,  with  the  much  greater  portion 
of  the  furface  of  the  ulcer,  were  in  a  fphacelous  ftate.  The 
difcharge  was  fo  acrid  as  to  deflrov  everv  part  it  came  into 
contact  with,  and  it  had  infmuated  itfelf  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  foleus  mufcles. 
The  whole  extremity  was  very  tenfe,  and  the  health  of 
the  patient  much  impaired.  He  had  recourfe  to  the 
gaftric  juice  of  a  bullock  killed  for  the  ufe  of  the  (hips, 
from  which  three  pints  of  fluid  were  obtained.  The  fur- 
face  of  the  ulcer  was  warned  with  it,  and  it  was  injected 
by  a  fvringe  into  the  finufes,  and  fuperficial  drcfllngs  of 
lint  applied.  The  third  day  after  this  application  was 
besiun,  upon  removing  the  drefimgs,  the  whole  of  the 
fphacelatcd  parts  came  away,  and  cxpofed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  tibia,  in  two  places.  To  thefe,  lint  dipped 
in  the  gaftric  juice  was  applied,  which  not  only  appeared 
to  prevent  difcoloration  and  exfoliation,  the  ufual  atten- 
dants; but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  courfe  of  eight  days 
the  parts  thus  expofed  were  covered  with  granulations, 
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and  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen  davs,  the  whole  of  the 
foft  parts  were  perfectly  reunited,  and  the  furface  of  the 
Vilcers  reduced  to  a  fore  of  about  two  inches  and  half 
diameter,  with  granulations  final  1,  compact,  and  of  a 
beautiful  fluid  colour.  Nov.  10,  it  was  perfectly  healed, 
and  the  patient  attended  to  the  duties  of  the  (hip.  He 
took  Peruvian  bark,  and  ufed  lemons  and  onions  during 
the  cure. 

Ufed  internally  in  indigeftion,  fuch  as  in  vomitings  of 
acid  and  black  matter  after  eating,  and  in  other  difeafes 
-where  the  gaftric  juice  of  the  ftomach  had  loft  it's  ener- 
gy, Carminati  found  it  of  great  ufe.  The  dofe  was  one 
ounce  of  frefh  juice  from  the  ruminating  clafs,  taken 
daily.  Where  the  organ  itfelf  was  affected,  it  was  of  no 
ufe.  The  gaftric  juice  of  carnivorous  animals  he  found 
to  be  too  irritating  to  an  ulcer  of  the  ftomach,  until  it  had 
been  diluted  with  water.  He  likewife  cured  intermit- 
tents  with  it,  and  railed  the  dofe  to  three  ounces  in  the 
day.  He  obferves  that  the  juice  of  herbivorous  rumina- 
ting animals,  when  acid,  may  be  fubftituted  for  that  of 
the  carnivorous  clafs,  and  is  more  eafily  procured. 

We  are  informed,  that  Carminati  was  capable  of  imi- 
tating the  gaftric  juice  of  the  carnivorous  clafs;  he  di- 
gefted  for  this  purpofe  two  drachms  of  frefh  veal  in  one,, 
ounce  of  fpring  water,  and  added  five  grains  of  common 
fait;  it  was  expofed  to  the  heat  of  about  100°  of  Fahren- 
heit for  fixteen  hours,  and  the  liquor  was  then  decanted. 
By  repeated  digeftion  with  frefh  fled),  he  found  it  became 
much  ftronger  and  more  fimilar  to  the  natural  gaftric 
juice. 

According  to  Struve,  who  fays  that  the  phofphoric 
acid  and  volatile  alkali  are  the  two  effential  principles  of 
the  gaftric  juice,  a  liquor  may  be  mad?  which  produces 
a  fimilar  effect  upon  aliments. 
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DIGESTION. 

Tf  we  look  hack  into  antiquity,  we  flia.ll   find  that  th« 
earlieft  opinion  on  the  caufe  of  digeftion  was,   that  of 

Hipp-riates  putridity.     It  was  by  this  procefs  that  both  Hippocrates 

docles.  an^  Enipedoclcs  fuppofed  the  food  when  taken  into  the 
ftomach  to  be  reduced  to  a  proper  (late  for  the  fupport 
of  the  animal  fyftem. 

Galen.  Galen  and  his  difciples  conceived  an  idea  that  it  was 

brought  about  by  heat. 

Van  He!-  Van  Helmont,  whofe  wild  conjectures  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fpirit  and  enthufiafm  of  alchemy, 
which  raged  in  his  time,  attributed  digeftion  to  the  vital 
energy  of  the  foul,  which  refided,  as  he  thought,  in  the 
ftomach. 

Grew  and        Grew  and  Santarelli  were  of  opinion,  that  the  fpirits 
'    which  are  poured  forth  from  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach 
ferved  for  the  concoction  of  the  food. 

Bqerbaave.  Boerhaave,  who  has  in  reality  only  attempted  to  re- 
concile the  variety  of  opinions  that  had  been  propofed 
before  him,  fuppofes  there  are  two  principal  agen's  in 
this  vital  function,  viz.  the  different  fluids  that  are  col- 
lected in  the  ftomach,  and  the  mechanical  action  of  that 
organ.  The  fecondarv  agents,  he  fuppofed,  are  heat, 
air,  the  nervous  fluid,  the  remains  of  the  food,  and  an 
incipient  fermentation,  oppofing  it  in  the  extenfive  fenfe 
in  which  it  was  confidcred  before  him.  With  rcfpeCr.  to 
the  gaftric  fluid,  his  ideas  appear  to  be  indeterminate, 
and  unfettled ;  he,  however,  conceived  that  it's  action 
on  the  food  was  merely  as  a  Ample  diluent,  like  water, 
when  heated  to  the  fame  temperature.  lie  had  no  fuf- 
picicn  of  it's  being  a  folverit,  or  lhat  it  was  capable  of 
acting  upon  the  more  tenacious  and  hard  fubftai 
were  taken  in  as  food. 
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According  to  Pringle  and  Macbride,  digeftion  is  car-  Pringie  an$ 
ried  on  by  a  complete  fermentative  procefs.  The  food 
divided  by  maftication,  and  penetrated  by  thefaliva,  be- 
gins, as  foon  as  it  enters  the  ftomach,  to  be  agitated  by 
that  inteftine  motion  which  always  accompanies  fermen- 
tation ;  this  motion  is  excited  bv  the  warmth  of  that 
vifeus,  by  the  old  remnants'  of  the  food,  by  the  gaftric 
fluid,  and  more  particularly  by  the  faliva,  which  is  above 
all  adapted  to  produce  and  promote  this  procefs.  They 
fuppofed  that  the  fir  ft  effect  of  this  inteftine  commotion, 
is  to  raife  the  folid  parts  of  the  aliment  to  the  furface  of 
the  gaftric  liquor,  where  they  will  be  for  fome  time  fuf- 
tained  by  the  air  bubbles,  which,  on  their  ceafing,  muft 
fall  down  again  and  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
fluids  of  the  ftomach.  This  mixture  is  rendered  ftill 
more  complete  by  the  peri ftal tic  motion,  the  alternate 
pre  flu  re  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mufcles,  and 
the  continual  puliation  of  the  adjacent  large  veffels.  In 
this  ftate  the  food  panes  into  the  fmall  inteftines,  where 
the  fermentative  motion,  produces  ftill  greater  changes  by 
the  afftftance  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juices.  It  is  then 
converted  into  chyle. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Haller,  the  gaftric  juice  Halier. 
is  more  or   lefs   acid  in   different  animals ;   it's  action 
on  the  food  very  much  refembles  that  of  water,  in  which 
a  little  fait  has  been  diffolved,  which,  from  experience, 
is  known  to  poflefs  a  very  great  refolvent  power;  and  the 
confcqucnce  is,  that  an  incipient  fermentation  takes  place 
which  reduces   the   aliments  to  a  pultaceous   mafs.     In 
animals  that  feed  on  feeds,  this  procefs   is  afftfted  by  tri- 
turation. Thefe,  with  many  other  fanciful  opinions,  took 
place  in  their  turn,  when  Chefeldenby  chance  happened  ChefeMein 
to  conjecture  right,  viz.  that  digeftion  was  performed  by 
fome  unknown  menftruum.  This  conjecture  was  confirmed 
byReaumurandSpallanzani,who  have  proved  the  menftru-  Reaumur 
umtolj  e  the  gaftricjuice  by  a  number  of  experiments,  agene-  uai-^.~ 
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Fal  view  of  which  it  will  be  nccefiary  t'o  give.  Spallanzani 
made  his  experiments  by  introducing  certain   lubftances, 
fuch  as  raw  vegetables,  &cc.  cnclofcd  in  fmall  perforated 
tubes,  and  caufing  animals  to  (Wallow  them;  he  then 
either  deftroyed  the  animal   in  order  to  examine  it,  or 
waited  until  it  was  vomited  up.     The  animal   kingdom 
maybe  divided  into  three  kinds ;  thofe  wbofe  ftomachs 
are  mufculary    intermediate,   and  mem! ramus ]  the  laft  clafs 
is  infinitely  more  numerous  than  the  two  former. 
Stomachs.        Of  animals   with  mufcular  ftomachs,  fuch  as  fowls, 
turkeys,  ducks,  geefe,    doves,  pigeons,    8cc.    the   food 
is    feeds,    fuch    as   wheat,    barley,    peafe,  &c.     When 
it  is  taken  fpontaneouflv  bv  thefc  birds,  it  remains  fomc 
time  in  the  craw,  where  it  is  macerated  and  becomes 
fofter  ;  it  is  then  conveyed  into  the  ftomach  or  gizzard, 
which  is  compofed  of  very   ftrong  mufcles,   capable  of 
grinding  not  only  the  grain  it  receives,  but  is  of  fuch 
force  as  even   to  reduce  fmall  pieces  of  glafs,  and  blunt 
the  points  of  needles  ;    by  this  means  the  food   is  tritu- 
rated and  reduced  very  fmall ;  it  is  then  converted,  by  the 
gaftric  juice  it  meets  with  in  this  vifcus,  into  a  pulta- 
ceous  mafs  called  chyme.     Spallanzani   found,  that  the 
gaftric  juice  of  this  clafs  digefts  flefli,  and  that  they   are 
for  the  moft  part  both  frugivorous  and  granivorous.     He 
found  it  diflblved  raw  flefh,  when  bruifed,  in  about  two 
davs;  but  when  entire,    four  and   fometimes  five  day* 
were  neccflary.     It  diflblves  grain  onlv  when  bruifed  ; 
hence,  in  the  gallinaceous  clafs,  trituration  and  the  gaf- 
tric fluid  in  the  gizzard,  although  Reaumur  was  of  opi- 
nion  it  contained  no  menftruum,   mutually  aflift   each 
other ;  the  former,   by  breaking  down  the  aliments  in  a 
mechanical  wav,  prepares  it  for  the  latter,  which  pene- 
trates it,  deftrovs  it's  texture,  diflblves  it's  particles,  and 
difpofes  them  to  change  their  nature  and  become  animal- 
ized.     Spallanzani  thinks,  that  this  gaftric  fluid  found 
in  the  gizzard  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  cefophagus ;  the 
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chyme  he  found  to  be  a  femifluid  pultaceous  mafs,  of 
a  whitifh  yellow  colour.  The  tranfparency  of  this  gaf- 
tric  juice,  in  a  ftate  of  purity,  is  little  inferior  to  water,  it 
is  fluid,  and  a  little  bitterifli  and  faline.  It  retains  out 
of  the  body,  when  warm,  the  power  of  dinolvifrg  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances ;  but  it  muft  be  frefh,  for  if  kept 
in  veffels,  particularly  if  open,  it  lofes  it's  efficacy;  it 
muft  not  have  been  ufed  for  experiments,  and  likewife  a 
heat  equal  to  that  of  the  bird  is  neceiiary,  othmvife  it 
has  no  more  efleft  than  water. 

The  ruminating  animals  of  the  third  clafs,  fuch  as 
fheep,  oxen,  &c.  very  much  refemble  this  clafs  of  bird* 
in  their  manner  of  digefting  fubftances ;  in  both,  the 
gaftric  fluid  requires  an  agent  capable  of  breaking  down 
the  food,  before  it  can  diflolve  it.  The  hay  and  grafs,  in 
the  ruminating  tribe,  defcend  immediately  into  the  firft. 
and  fecond  ftomachs  in  nearly  the  fameftate  as  when  firft 
browzed.  Here  they  are  foftened  by  the  juices,  as  feeds 
are  in  the  craws  of  birds  with  gizzards  ;  but  as  the  fto- 
machs of  thefe  quadrupeds  have  no  triturating  power,  and 
the  aliment  requires  trituration,  it  afcends,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  gentle  ftimulus  to  vomit,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  where  by  means  of  rumination,  it.  is  put 
into  the  fame  ftate  previous  to  being  digefted  by  the  gaf- 
tric fluid,  as  happens  to  the  food  in  the  ftomachs  of  gra- 
nivorous  fowls,  after  they  have  been  properly  triturated 
by  the  gaftric  mvfclks. 

Animals  with  intermediate  ftomachs,  fuch  as  ravens, 
crows,  herons,  &c.  have  mufcular  ftomachs,  which 
are  by  no  means  equal  in  force  to  the  ftomachs  of 
the  firft  claf,  but  much  more  fo  than  thofe  of  the  third 
clafs.  Thefe  animals  pofTefs  theaprivilege  of  returning 
fubftances  they  are  incapable  of  digefting,  at  leaft  every" 
nine,  and  in  general  every  two  or  three  hours ;  they  are 
omnivorous.     Their  gaftric  juice  does  not  diflolve  whole 
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feeds,  thcv  therefore  bruiie  them  with  their  beak  and 
feet,  and  they  are  diflolved  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  it  foon 
diflblves  fleth  and  cartilage,  but  not  bone.  The  fluid  in 
the  oefophagus  Spallanzani  found  inconfiderable  as  a 
mentlruum,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  flomach, 
fmce  the  firft  was  fix  hours  in  diflblving  two  parts  of 
fiefli,  and  the  fecond  one  hour  only  in  diflblving  fix 
parts;  confequently  the  cefophagal  liquor  in  the  craws  of 
the  gallinaceous,  is  different  from  that  in  this  clafs.  The 
refemblatices  between  the  gaftric  fluids  of  thefe  two  clafles 
may  be  reduced  to  five  :  firft,  thefe  fluids,  befides  being 
alike  in  colour,  are  always  fait  and  bitter,  which  bitter- 
nefs  proceeds  from  the  bile  regurgitating  through  the  py- 
lorus into  the  flomach.  Secondly,  they  are  the  imme- 
diate agents  of  digeftion,  both  in  the  mufcular  and  inter- 
mediate ftomachs,  independently  of  trituration.  Thirdly, 
the  fluids  act  in  the  ftornachs  of  thefe  two  clafles  of  birds 
in  the  lame  manner,  in  the  folution  of  the  food  ;  they 
firft  foften,  and  next  convert  the  furface  into  a  jelly,  then 
produce  the  fame  effect  on  the  intermediate  parts,  infi- 
nuating  themfelves  gradually  into  it's  fubftance  until  it  is 
completely  diflblved.  Fourthly,  they  do  not  entirely 
lofe  their  folvent  power  as  foon  as  taken  out  of  the  flo- 
mach, provided  they  be  heated  to  a  proper  degree. 
Fifthly,  the  origins  whence  thefe  fluids  fpring  are 
nearly  the  fame,  viz.  the  follicular  glands  with  which 
their  organs  abound.  With  relpect  to  the  differences,  they 
are  in  part  reducible  to  the  inferior  efficacy  of  the  gaftric 
fluid  in  mufcular,  to  that  of  the  fame  fluid  in  intermedi- 
ate ftomachs.  The  gaftric  juice  of  the  firft  is  incapa- 
ble of  diflblving  the  fame  aliment  that  the  latter  readily 
diflblves.  Likewife,  tj^e  food  which  each  kind  of  gaftric 
juice  decompofes  and  digefts  is  fooner  fubject  to  this 
change  from  that  which  belongs  to  intermediate  fto- 
machs 3  hence,  artificial  digeftion  fucceeds  much  fooner 
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with  the  firft  than  the  fecond.  The  fame  inefficacy  that 
the  gaftric  juices  of  birds  with  mufeular  ftomachs  fhows 
in  the  folution  of  aliments  of  a  firm  texture,  extends  alfo 
to  their  cefophagal  juices  in  the  folution  of  loft  fubftances; 
notwithstanding  the  latter  arc  tolerably  well  decompofed 
by  the  cefophagal  juice  of  birds  with  intermediate  fto- 
machs.  Another  very  ftriking  difference,  is  the  prodi- 
gious force  of  trituration  in  mufeular  ftomachs,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  the  other,  which  greatnefs  of  ftrength  was 
neceflary  in  birds,  whofe  food  is  of  confiderable  firmnefs, 
as  feeds. 

Animals   with  membranous   ftomachs,    fuch   as  frogs, 
newts,  fnakes,    fid),    ruminating   animals,    carnivorous 
birds  and  beau's,  as  the  eagle,  falcon,  man,    dog,  cat, 
&c.    This  elafs  is  infinitely  more  numerous  than  the  two 
former.     It  comprehends  nearly  all  the  quadrupeds,  fifli, 
reptiles,  birds  of  prey,  and  the  greater  part  of  infefts. 
FromSpallanzani's  experiments,  it  appears,  that  carnivo- 
rous birds  do  not  dilTolve  vegetables,  and   throw  up  the 
indigeftible  part  every  twenty-four  hours ;  that  nature  in 
thefe   animals,    whofe  digeftion  depends  on  the  gaftric 
juice  alone,  without  any  previous  maftication  or  tritura- 
tion, has  provided  them  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
it  than  the  other  claries ;  that  digeftion  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  this  fluid  ;  that  the  gaftric  juice  of  the 
ruminating  clafs  has  no   efTecl  in  diflblving  plants  unlefs 
they  have  been  previoufly  macerated,  and  ground  by  the 
teeth;  that  it's  colour  in  fheep   is  green,  and  yellow  in 
cows  ;  that  owls  digeft  flefh  and  bones,  but  not  grain;  that 
their  gaftric  juice  evaporates   fooner  than  water;  that, 
that  of  the  eagle  ditfolves  bread  and  bone;   it's  colour 
is    cineritious,  and  it  digefts  aniinal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters out  of  the" body ;  that  a  wood  pigeon  may  be  brought 
by  degrees  to  live  on  flefh  ;  that  the  owl  and  falcon   do 
not  digeft  bread  ;  that  the  gaftric  juice  of  the  dog  dif- 
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folves  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  ;  and  that  trituration  is  nc- 
cetTary  in  the  ruminating  order,  and  man,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  teeth,  as  in  gallinaceous  fowls  by  the  giz- 
zard ;  but  in  other  animals,  as  in  the  frog,  newt,  fcr- 
pents,  and  birds  of  prey,  trituration  docs  not  contribute  to 
digeftion. 

Hence,  in  every  order  of  animals,  the  gaftric  juice  is 
the  principal  caufe  of  digeftion,  and  it  agrees  in  all  in 
many  properties,  aud  differs  in  others.  In  the  frog,  the 
newt,  fcaly  fiflies,  and  other  cold  animals,  it  produces 
digeftion  in  a  temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  aU 
mofohere.  In  warm  animals  it  is  incapable  of  diffolv- 
ing  the  aliment  in  a  degree  of  heat  lower  than  that  of  thefe 
animals.  In  warm  animals  the  food  is  digefted  in  a  few 
hours,  whereas  in  the  oppofite  kind  it  requires  feveral  days,- 
and  even  weeks,  particularly  in  ferpents ;  likewife,  the 
gaftric  juice  of  the  gallinaceous  clafs  can  only  diffolve 
bodies  of  a  foft  and  yielding  texture,  and  previoufly  tri- 
turated ;  whilil  in  others,  as  ferpents,  the  heron,  birds 
of  prey,  and  the  dog,  it  decompoics  fubftances  of  great 
tenacity,  as  ligaments  and  tendons ;  and  even  of  confi- 
derable  hardnefs,  as  the  moft  compact  bone.  Man  be- 
longs to  this  clafs,  but  his  gaftric  juice  fcems  to  have  no 
action  on  the  hardeft  kind  of  bones.  Some  fpecies,  like- 
wife,  are  incapable  of  digefting  vegetables,  as  birds  of 
prey  ;  but  man,  the  dog,  cat,  crows,  Sec.  diffolve  the 
individuals  of  both  kingdoms  alike,  and  are  omnivorous, 
and  in  general  their  gaftric  juices  produce  thefe  eflecls 
out  of  the  body. 

Hence,  the  diffolving  power  of  this  fluid  depends  on 
the  difference  of  the  nourishment,  and  by  fome  authors' 
it  has  been  faid  to  be  the  caufe  of  hunger  and  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  choice  of  the  particular  aliment,  by  which 
power  the  carnivorous  only  enjoy  flefh ;  the  graminivo- 
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.rbu*  and  ruminating,  only  vegetable  aliments,  and  no 
flelh^  but  man  and  the  omnivorous,  both  vegetable  and 
animal  fubftances. 

It  is,  however,  afTerted  by  Carradori  as  decided,  that 
no£turnal  birds  of  prey  are  capable  of  digefling  vegeta- 
bles. It  refults  from  his  experiments,  that  they  alio  fup- 
port  themfelves  very  well  with  this  nourishment,  in  fpite 
of  their  repugnance  to  it.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  the  opi- 
nion is  erroneous,  that  the  gaftric  juice  of  thefe  birds 
had  only  an  affinity  with  animal  fab  fiances  y  and  what 
he  has  eftablifhed,  viz.  that  carnivorous  animals  find  a 
nutriment  in  the  products  of  plants,  was  alreadv  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  difcovery  of  Fourcroy  of  the  ex- 
igence of  gluten,  albumen,  and  gelatin  in  the  vegetable 
tribes.  Spalianzani,  however,  proves  the  infufficiency 
of  Carradori's  experiments,  as"  the  owl  died  when  con- 
fined to  vegetable  food. 

The  time  requifite  for  digeftion  is  different  in  different 
animals.  In  many  it  does  not  exceed  five  or  fix  hours, 
and  in  fome  it  is  much  fhorter. 

From  the  numerous  experiments  of  Goffe  of  Geneva  Gofle-. 
upon  digeftion,  and  the  a&ion  which  the  gaftric  juice 
has  upon  different  fubftances,  great  light  has  been  afford- 
ed us  upon  this  interesting  fubjecl:. 

He  informs  us,  that  in  about  one  hour  and  a  half  af- 
ter the  food  is  taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  is  changed  into 
a  pultaceous  mafs ;  the  gaftric  juice,  likewife,  renders 
it  fluid,  without  altering  it's  nature  ;  and  when  digeftion 
is  properly  carried  on,  there  is  no  appearance  of  acidity 
or  alcalefcencc ;  the  food  does  not  ferment ;  and  the  pro- 
cefs  of  digeftion  is  not  completed  until  the  fpace  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  hours  has  elapfed. 

The  chyme  which  arifes  from  aliments  taken  either 
from  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  fame;  they 
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both  arc,  by  the  gaftric  fluid,  converted  into  the  fame  fub- 
iiancc,  which  is  in  confequence  mod  probahly  of  their 
both  containing  gelatin,  &c.  If,  however,  the  digefting 
folvent  is  not  in  fufficicnt  quantity,  or  is  in  a  difeafed 
date,  the  acetous  fermentation  will  take  place  in  vege- 
table, and  the  putrid  in  animal  matter;  hence  milk,  ve- 
getable matter  containing  fugar,  wine,  and  even  fpirits 
will  degenerate,  when  left  to  their  fpontaneotis  changes 
in  the  ftomach,  to  a  very  ftrong  acid,  and  fooner  fome- 
times  than  out  of  the  body,  perhaps  from  the  heat,  &c. 
All  oily  fubftances  likewile  become  rancid,  and  ilefh 
meat  putrid,  producing  acid  and  putrid  eructations, 
which  is  never  the  cafe  in  a  ftate  of  healthy  digeftion  ; 
whilft,  in  many  animals  the  digeftion  is  finithed  before 
the  acetous  or  putrid  fermentation  can  begin. 
!  Jubilances  infoluble  or  that  were  not  digefted  in  the  ufual 

time  in  the  ftomach. 

Animal  fubftances. 

1.  Tendinous  parts.  2.  Bones.  3.  Oily  or  fatty 
parts.     4.  Indurated  white   of  egg. 

Vegetable  fubftances. 

1.  Oily  or  emuliive  feeds.  2.  ExprefTed  oils  of  dif- 
ferent nuts  and  kernels.  3.  Dried  grapes,  and  the  (kins 
of  fiih.  4.  Rind  of  farinaceous  fubftances.  5.  Pods 
of  beans  and  pcafe.  6.  Skins  of  (lone  fruits.  7. 
Ilufks  of  fruits  with  grains  or  feeds.  8.  Capfules 
of  fruit  with  grains,  y.  Ligneous  (tones  of  fruits.  10. 
It  docs  not  deftroy  the  life  of  fome  feeds,  hence  bittcr- 
fweet,  hemp,  mifletoe,  and  other  plants  which  fomctimes 
grow  upon  trees,  are  produced  by  the  means  of  the  ex- 
crements of  birds,  the  kernels  of  the  feeds  being  de- 
fended from  the  mcnliruum  by  their  exterior  covering. 

Sub  (lances  partly  folub!e}  or  parts  of  which  were  di- 
ced ed. 
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Animal  fubftances. 

1.  Pork  drefled  various  ways.  2.  Black  puddings.  3„ 
Fritters  of  eggs,  fried  eggs  and  bacon. 

Vegetable  fubftances. 

1.  Sallads  of  different  kinds  rendered  more  fo  when, 
dreffed.  2.  White  of  cabbage,  lefs  foluble  than  red.  3. 
Beet,  cardoons,  onions,  and  leeks.  4.  Roots  of  fcurvy 
grafs,  red  and  yellow  carrots,  fuccory,  are  more  infoluble 
in  the  form  of  fallad  than  any  other  way.  5.  The  pulp  of 
fruit  with  feeds,  when  not  fluid.  6.  Warm  bread  and. 
fweet  paftry,  from  their  producing  acidity.  7.  Freih  and. 
dry  figs.  By  frying  all  the  fubftances  in  butter  or  oil 
thev  became  ftill  lefs  foluble.  If  they  are  not  dilTolved  in 
the  ftbmach,  they  are,  however,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
paffage  through  the  interlines. 

Subftances  foluble  or  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  which  are 
reduced  to  a  pulp  in  an  hour,  or  an,  hour  and  half. 

Animal  fubftances. 

1.  Veal,  lamb,  and  in  general  the  flefh  of  young  ani- 
mal?, are  fooner  diflblyed  than  that  of  old.  2.  Freih  eggs  , 
3.  Cows  milk.  4.  Perch  boiled  with  a  little,  fait  anu 
parfley.  When  fried  or  feaforied'  with  oil,  wine,  and. 
white  iauce,  it  is  not  fo  foluble. 

Vegetable  fubftances. 

1.  Herbs,  as  fpinach  mixed  with  forrel,  are  lefs  folu- 
ble. Celery.  Tops  of  afparagus,  hops  and  the  ornitho- 
galus  of  the  Pyrenees.  2.  Bottom  of  artichokes.  3.  Boiled 
pulp  of  fruits,  feafoned  with  fugar.  4.  Puip  or  meal  of 
farinaceous  feeds.  5.  Diilerent  forts  of  wheaten  bread, 
without  butter,  the  fecond  day  after  baking,  the  cruft 
more  fo  than  the  crumb.  Salted  bread  of  Geneva  morfcN 
fo  than  that  of  Paris,  without  fait;  brown  bread  in  pro- 
portion as  it  contains  more  bran  is  iefsfojuble.  $.  Rapes, 
turnips,  potatoes,  parihips,  not  too  old.    7vGum  arable, 

VOL.  i.  p 
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but  it's  acid    is    foon   felt.     The  Arabians    ufe  it  a? 
food. 

Subftanccs  which  facilitated  the  menftrual  power  of  the 
gaftric  juice,  are  fca  fait,  fpiccs,  milliard,  fcurvy  grafs, 
horfe  radifh,  radifh,  capers,  wine,  fpirlts  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, cheefe,  particularly  when  old,  fugar,  various  bit- 
ters. 

Subftances  which  retarded  the  ga'ftric  power  are  water, 
particularly  hot  and  taken  in  large  quantities.  It  occa- 
fions  the  food  to  pafs  intp  the  inteftines  without  being 
properly  diflblved.  All  acids,  aftringents,  24  grains  of 
Peruvian  bark,  taken  half  an  hour  after  dinner,  flopped 
digeftion.  All  unctuous  fubftances,  kermes,  corrofive  fub- 
liniate.  Gofie  likewife  obfoved,  that  employment  after 
a  meal  fufpended  or  retarded  digeftion,  as  well  as  leaning 
with  the  breafl  again  ft  a  table,  and  that  rcpofe  of  mind,, 
vertical  poiition  and  gentle  exercife  facilitated  it. 

It  likewife  appears,  that  from  the  foluble  power  of  this 
fluid,  digeftion  goes  on  after  death,  but  it  is  far  lefs  con- 
siderable than  in  the  living  animal  }  that  in  fifties  it  re- 
tains it's  property  of  digefting  fiefli,  but  in  an  inferior 
degree  to  that  of  birds  ;  and  that  in  fomc  animals,  heat  is 
neceffary  to  this  power  which  acts  independent  of  the 
vital  power. 

Hunter  attributes  to  the  action  of  the  gaftric  juice,  the 
erofions  found  in  ftomachs  of  thofe  who  have  died  fud- 
denly,  in  which,  fometimes,  the  great  curvature  of  that 
organ  is  entirely  confumed ;  he  often  found  them  on 
opening  dead  bodies,  the  edges  of  the  wounds  appearing 
like  half  digefted  food.  Spallanzani,  however,  although 
he  agrees  with  Hunter  that  digeftion  may  take  place  after 
death,  is  of  opinion  contrary  to  that  celebrated  an  atom  i  ft. 
that  heat  is  neceflary. 
Dr.  GVr;t      The  opinion  of  Dr.  George  Fordyce  appears  to  refem- 

Forctyce. 
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bie  and  fupport  thofe  of  Spallanzani  and  Gofie.  Accord- 
ing to  this  chemift,  from  the  nature  of  the  gaftric  juice 
and  it's  action  upon  different  fubftances,  when  the  fto- 
mach  is  in  health,  fo  as  to  fecrete  it  in  it's  pure  ftate,  the 
food  is  readily  digefted  whilft  in  weak  ftomachs;  if  the 
food  be  in  too  large  a  quantity,  or  does  not  readily  enter 
into  the  digeftive  procefs,  or  is  a  fpecies  which  the  fto- 
mach  has  not  been  accuftomed  toj  the  vegetable  part  will 
go  into  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  produce  heartburn, 
vomiting,  &c.  and  the  animal  into  the  putrid,  whilft  the 
putrid  matter,  either  by  it's  action  upon  the  ftomach,  or 
it's  introduction  into  the  fyftem  along  with  the  chyle,  he 
has  known  feveral  times  to  produce  a  putrid  and  malig- 
nant fever. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  fubftances  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach undergo  fuch  a  change  as  to  become  all  the  fame 
fubftanee,  or  as  it  has  been  called  chyme,  and  that  it  is 
then  rendered  capable,  but  not  before,  of  being  converted 
into  chyle.  The  properties,  however,  of  chyme,  are  at 
prefent  unknown.  He  thinks  that  this  procefs  of  the 
ftomach  is  the  mod  effential  part  of  digeftiom 

The  properties  of  the  human  chyle  have  not  been  in-  chyle. 
veftigated,  but  according  to  Dr.  Fordyce,  as  far  as  expe- 
riment has  been  carried,  the  chyle  of  quadrupeds,  a  elafs 
of  animals  in  which  man  is  to  be  ranked  as  far  as  he  is 
not  improved  by  culture,  is  fo  fimilar  as  not  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  not  even  in  natural  clafles  the  moft  oppolite  to 
each  other  in  their  focd,  ftru&ure,  and  habits  of  life, 
The  chyle  of  a  dog  or  of  a  wolf  differs  in  nothing,  as 
far  as  experiment  has  gone,  from  that  of  a  fheep  or  of  an 
ox. 

The  chyle' confifts  of  thrde  parts,  one  part  which  is 
fluid  and  contained  in  the  la&eals,  but  coagulates  on  ex~ 
travafatioru^ 

PS 
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The  fecondpart  confifts  of  a  fluid,  *hich  is  coagulablc 
bvheat,  and  in  all  it's  properties  hitherto  obferved,  it  is 
confonant  to  the  ferum  of  the  blood. 

The  third  part  confifts  of  globules,  which  render  the 
whole  white  and  opake.  Thefe  globules  have  been  fup- 
pofed  by  many  to  be  an  exprefl'ed  oil,  but  this  has  not 
been  proved.  Neither  has  it  been  perfectly  demonstrated 
that  fugar  is  contained  in  the  chyle,  although  it  has  been 
made  very  probable.  The  difficulty  of  determining  thefe 
points  is,  the  fmall  quantity  that  can  be  collected,  the 
largcft  animals  not  fupplying  more  than  one  ounce  or 
two,  at  the  mod.  However,  the  part  coagulating  on 
extravafation  ;  the  part  agreeing  with  ferum  in  it's  quali- 
ties;  the  globular  part,  which  in  fome  animals,  but  not 
in  quadrupeds,  exifts  without  giving  whitenefs  to  the 
chyle,  alone,  or  along  with  fugar,  form  the  eflential  parts 
of  the  chyle. 

A  great  many  fubftanccs  may  enter  the  lacteals  along 
with  the  chyle;  even  folids  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 
When  indigo  has  been  thrown  into  the  inteftine  of  a 
•fiieep,  Dr.  Fordyce  has  feen  the  chyle  rendered  quite 
blue ;  yet  indigo  is  not  foluble  in  water,  but  is  a  folid 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Mufk  likewife  gets  into 
the  chyle,  giving  it  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  fubftances  of  various  colours,  various  taftes,  and 
Various  fmells  ;  each  of  them  giving  colour,  or  tafte,  or 
i'mell  to  the  chyle.  The  lacteals,  however,  reject  fome 
fubftanccs  in  whatever  manner  they  are  applied;  amontifl 
thefe  are  green  vitriol  and  infufion  of  galls,  for  the  chyle 
gives  no  colour  when  either  is  given  with  food  to  the 
animal,  or  thrown  into  the  inteftine,  and  it  is  afterward 
tried  by  them  as  tefis  of  each  other. 

According  to  Dr.  Fordyce,  the  chyle  is  not  formed  in 
the  liomacri.     Milk  is  that  food  which  comes  ncarelt  to 
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the  chyle  in  it's  external  appearance,  and  as  it  is  formed 
for  the  nounfhrrrent  of  young  animals  whofe  digeftive 
organs  are  weak,  and  necevTity  for  nouriftiment  great, 
it  is  obvious,  that  chyle  is  ready  prepared,  or  nearly  fo, 
in  the  veffels  or' the  mother,  to  fave  the  powers  of  digef- 
tion  in  the  infant.  Yet,  on  this  entering  the  ftomach, 
there  is  a  juice  which  coagulates  it  in  a  few  minutes  after, 
retards  it  in  the  ftomach,  and  retains  it  there  for  a  conli- 
derable  length  of  time.  The  fame  is  produced  on  the 
white  of  egg,  and  ferum  of  the  blood.  This  of  itfelf  would 
fufficiently  prove  that  there  is  a  procefs  which  it  muft  go 
through  previous  to  it's  being  formed  into  chyle.  It  fur- 
ther appears,  that  food  difTolved  in  water  fo  as  to  form  a 
folution  not  capable  of  being  coagulated  and  not  detained 
in  the  ftomach,  gives  very  little  nourifhment  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fame  food  given  in  a 
folid  form,  or  a  coagulable  one.  Henceadecompofition 
and  recombination  take  place,  but  thefe  do  not  appear 
to  be  the  formation  of  chvle.  Another  circumftance  is, 
that  if  it  was  chyl?,  the  abforbents,  which  are  numerous 
in  the  ftomach,  would  take  it  up  as  faft  as  it  is  produced, 
and  would  have  the  appearance  of  and  actually  belacleals, 
and  be  perceived  ;  but  if  a  living  animal  be  opened  at  any 
time  during  digeftion,  there  is  no  appearance  of  any 
chyle  abforbed  from  the  ftomach,  and  hence  there  is 
none  to  be  abforbed.  If  we  throw  milk  into  a  portion  of 
the  jejunum,  it  will  be  abforbed  by  the  lacteals,  but  if 
thrown  into  the  ftomach  of  the  fame  animal,  the  milk 
will  not  be  abforbed  by  the  lymphatics*^  hence  it  may  be 
faid  that  the  abforbents  of  the  ftomach  refufe  what  thofe 
of  the  jejunum  readily  take  up  ;  but  the  cafe  is,  that,  the 
milk  is  inftantly  coagulated  in  the  ftomach,  and  not  in 
the  jejunum,  which  coagulation  will  perfectly  prevent  it 
from  being  abforbed  ;  but  all  thofe  fubftances  which  are 
not  changed  by  the  coagulating  juice  of  the  ftomach  are 
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equally  ta^n  up  by  the  lymphatics  in  the  ftomach  and. 
lactea's. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  ufe  of  the  ftomach  is  only 
to  change  the  food  into  a  new  fubftance,  the  chvmea 
which  is  the  only  fubftance  that  can  be  converted  into 
chyle.  When  this  chyme  is  propelled  into  the  duocler 
num,  it  is  then  converted  into  chyle,  and  not  before  ; 
but  the  duodenum  cannot  have  this  action  upon  it,  unlefs 
it  has  previously  undergone  the  action  of  the  ftomach. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  whole  doctrine  of 
different  fpecies  of  food  which  can  have  any  refpect  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  excepting  the  flomach  itfelf;  for 
only  thofe  parts  of  it  that  are  converted  inio  chyme  will 
pafs  into  the  duodenum  and  be  converted  into  chyle; 
the  other  parts  that  have  not  undergone  this  change  in 
the  flomach  will  pafs  through  the  duodenum  unchang- 
ed, and  be  evacuated.  So  that  according  to  Dr.  For- 
dyce,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  what  is  the  fpecies  of 
food,  farinaceous  matter,  animal  mucilage,  apples,  po- 
tatoes, wheat,  niufh rooms  or  ovlitrs,  beef,  veal,  chicken, 
falmon  or  goofe.  So  long  as  it  has  undergone  the  pro- 
cefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  is  converted  into  the  matter 
formed  by  that  procefs,  it  gives  equally  good  nourifh- 
ment,  and  is  equally  innoxious,  becaufe  it  becomes  ex- 
actly the  fame.  Sometimes  a  little  whitifh  matter  is 
feen  about  the  pylorus,  but  this  is  not  perfect  chyle,  for. 
his  not  feen  in*  the  abforbents  of  the  ftomach,  even  al- 
though in  the  middle  of  digeftion  the  pylorus  be  tied 
round  by  introducing  a  piece  of  tape,  forming  a  ligature 
round  it,  and  retaining  the  remaining  food  in  the  fto- 
mach. T'.e  matter,  therefore,  formed  in  the  ftomach, 
is  converted  into  chyle  in  the  duodenum,  and  continues 
to  be  converted  in  the  jejunum. 

As  the  coagulating  juice  of  the  ftomach,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged,  does  not  enter  into  the  matter  or  chyme  form- 
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ed  in  the  ftomach  fronvthe  food,  nor. the  other  juices  of 
the  ftomach,  only  in  fo  far  as  they  fupply  water ;  fo  nei- 
ther do  the  juices  of  the  duodenum,  the  bile,  pancre- 
atic juice,  or  fluids  fecreted  in  the  glands  of  thed  uode- 
num,  or  which  may  pafs  through  the  exhalants,  at  all 
appear  to  enter  into  any  part  of  the  chyle.  For,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Fordyce,  if  the  ductus  communis  choJedochus 
be  obftrucled  by  a  ftone,  or  if  the  body  of  an  animal  be 
opened  when  food  has  been  thrown  into  the  ftomach, 
and  the  duel  be  tied  up,  by  which  the  bile  is  prevented 
from  getting  into  the  duodenum  5  in  either  cafe  the  chyle 
is  formed  without  any  particle  of  bile  being  admitted  ; 
and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  pancreatic  juice  ;  fo  that 
chyle  is  folely  the  product  of  the  matter  formed  by  the 
digeftive  procefs  of  the  ftomach.  The  chyle  is  always 
the  fame,  but  not  always  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  food.  Scarcely  any  digeftible  matter  is  ever 
found  in  the  duodenum,  in  the  form  it  was  thrown  into 
the  ftomach  ;  hence  all  of  it  feems  to  undergo  fome 
change  or  other. 
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BILE. 


This  is  a  yellowifh  green  fluid,  which  is  feparated  from  Bile, 
the  blood  by  means  of  the  liver,  a  vifcus  occupying  a  very 
large  fpace  in  the  animal  body.  In  man,  and  in  the 
generality  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  &c.  there  is  a  refer- 
voirattached  to  this  organ,  which  contains  this  fluid 
in  more  or  lefs  quantity ;  in  man,  it  has  been  computed 
at  an  ounce  on  an  average  ;  but  in  the  elephant,  flag,  and 
in  all  infects  and  worms,  this  refervoir  is  wanting. 

The  bile  in  man,  and  in  quadrupeds,  &c.  is  not  only 
collected  in  the  gall  bladder,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed 
by  the  cyftic  duel;,  but  another  portion  of  bile  is  brought 
directly  from  the  liver  itfelf,  and  flowing  into  the  hepa- 
tic duel:,  joins  the  cyftic  by  the  name  of  the  duffcus 
choledochus  communis,  and  enters  the  duodenum ;  hence 
the  bile  may  be  divided  into  the  hepatic  and  cyftic. 

1 .  The  hepatic  bile  has  not  as  ■  yet  undergone  any  che-  t\vo  kinds. 
mical  inveftigation ;  it   is,  however,  faid  to  be  milder  in 

it's  tafte,  lefs  highly  coloured,  and  thinner  in  confiftence 
than  the  cyftic. 

2.  The  cyftic  bile,  when  pure  and  in  a  healthy  ftate,  is  Cyftic  bile. 
of  a  green  colour,  inclining  to  a  yellow;  this,   however, 
appears  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid  it  r,'s  Pr°PEi:-? 
contains;  for  when  diluted,  this   yellow   tinge   is  very 
confpicuous  ;  and  when  in  a  more  concentrated  ftate,  it 

is  of  a  deep  green.  In  the  greater  number  of  quadrupeds, 
and  in  man,  it  is  of  a  yellowifh  green,  but  in  birds,  ovi- 
parous animals  and  fifti,  itisconftantly  green  ;  it  is  like- 
•wife  faid  to  be  much  darker  in  carnivorous  than  in  grami? 
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nivorous  animals.  In  difcafes  it  is  of  all  {hades,  from  a 
pallid  hue  to  a  direct  black  ;  thus  in  cachexy  and  dropfy 
it  is  very  pale  ;  whilll  in  melancholia,  yellow  fever,  and 
plague,  it  approaches  more  or  lefs  to  a  black.  There  are 
inftances  of  it's  being  affected  by  aliments,  and  of  it's 
being  tinged  by  the  ufe  of  different  vegetables. 

It's  favour  is  very  bitter,  accompanied  with  a  certain 
degree  of  pungency  j  if,  however,  aloes  be  mixed  with 
it,  the  production  is  faid  to  be  a  fweetifli  tafte.  This 
natural  favour  is  flronger  in  the  bile  of  carnivorous  than 
of  herbivorous  animals,  and  in  oviparous  quadrupeds  it 
is  faid  to  be  exceedingly  pungent,  but  not  very  bitter ; 
and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  that  of  fifh  j  whilll  exam- 
ples are  recorded  of  this  fluid  becoming  fomewhat  acetous 
to  the  tafte. 

In  confidence,  it  is  vifcous  and  tenacious,  refembling 
a  firup  or  oil,  and  when  agitated  in  a  phial  it  foams  like 
foap  water.  On  it's  firfl  flowing  into  the  gall  bladder, 
it  is  more  aqueous  than  after  it  has  refided  there  fome 
time,  and  at  times  it  is  found  in  part  coagulated.  This 
tenacity  in  the  bile  Dr.  Saunders  feems  inclined  to  ex- 
plain, from  it's  being  a  compound  fluid,  confifting  in 
part  of  genuine  bile,  with  a  portion  of  the  mucus  fecret* 
ed  by  the  gall  bladder. 

The  confidence,  talte,  and  colour,  however,  art  pro- 
perties of  this  fluid  which  appear  to  depend  on  the  fame 
.caufe,  for  the  more  aqueous  it  is,  the  more  light  colour- 
fid  and  lefs  bitter;  on  the  contrary,  if  it's  vifcidity  be  in- 
crealedjit's  favour  and  colour  are  of  confequence  increafed 
in  ftrength ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  more  vifcid,  more 
bitter,  and  deeper  coloured  in  the  gall  bladder  than  as  it 
flows  from  the  liver,  from  the  aqueous  parts  being  taken 
up  by  the  abforbents,  In  adult  animals  in  health,  it  }s 
jikewife  more  vifcid,  deeper  coloured,  and  more  bitter 
than  in  younger  ones,  whilfl  in  the  foetus,  it  is  faid  to  be 
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fweetifn,  very  aqueous  and  of  areddiih  hue.  It  is  like- 
wife  more  vifcons  in  man  than  in  quadrupeds. 
In  difeafes  thefe  differences  are  more  evident. 
I;'s  odour  is  difgufting  and  naufeous,  but  in  fome  ani- 
mals, when  frefli,  it  is  faid  to  poffefs  an  agreeable  fmell 
fimilar  to  that  of  muflc;  whillt  in  others,  this  mufky 
fmell  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  or  they  obtain  it 
fpontaneoufly  by  putrefaction. 

It  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  diflilled  water,  but  it  dif- 
fers greatly  in  this  refpect ;  according  to  Mufchenbrceck, 
the  proportion  is  as  l,024G  to  1,0000. 

Diluted  with  a  little  water,  it  changes  the  firup  of  vio- 
lets green. 

It  is  perfectly  foluble  in  water,  and  affords  a  clear  folu- 
tion  of  a  more  or  lefs  yellow  colour,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  menftruum. 

All  the  acids  on  being  added  to  this  fluid,  decompofe 
it  in  the  manner  of  foaps  and  alfo  produce  a  coagulation 
of  the  albumen.  If  the  mixture  be  filtrated,  and  the  liquor 
evaporated,  a  neutral  fait  is  obtained,  compofed  of  the 
acid  employed  and  foda.     This  beautiful  experiment  is 
due  to  Cadet,  and  fhows  the  prefence  of  foda  in  the  bile.  The  pre- 
According  to  Fourcroy,  the  matter  left  on  the  filter  is  J^wieT 
thick  and  vifcous,  and  compofed  of  two  different  fubftan- 
ces;  the  one  is  the  coagulated  albumen,  the  other  a  bitter  Albumen 
and  very  inflammable  matter,  varying  in  colour  and  con-  and  ielm' 
fiftence  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
acid  employed  to  feparate  it. 

Thefe  acids  affect  the  colour  of  the  bile;  thus,  by  the  Acids affeft 
fulphuric,  a  deep  green  is  produced  ;  the  nitric,  when  a  n  *  co  "ur" 
little  concentrated,  gives  it  a  brilliant  yellow,  and  the 
muriatic  a  very  beautiful  clear  green.  Thefe  colours, 
however,  vary  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  bile  and  the 
acids.  If  bile  be  previoufly  diluted  with  water  before  the. 
addition  of  the  acids,  we  are  informed  by  Hildebrandt 
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that  the  part  which  is  not  coagulated  remains  diflolved  in 
the  water.  The  precipitate  above  mentioned  has  been 
looked  upon,  particularly  by  Van  Bochante,  a  chemiil 
of  Bruflelsj  (in  a  clifllrtation  on  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  bile,)  as  a  fubttance  analogous  to  the  refins.  On 
being  placed  upon  red  hot  coals,  it  fvvells,  melts,  and 
inflames;  it  is  totally  diflolved  by  alcohol,  and  precipi- 
tated again  bv  water,  1  ke  the  refinous  juices.     Accord- 

The  action   ing  to  Foureroy,  the  action  of  the  acids  fliows,  that  the 

nkoves  ihe    m'e  xs  a  rca'  *oaP  ^ormetl  of  an  oil  analogous  to  the  refins  ; 

bile u>  be  a  unitcd  to  foda,  they  likewife  announce  the  prefence  of  a 
ceitain  quantity  of  albuminous  matter  in  this  animal 
liquor,  which  is  the  can fe  of  it's  being  coagulated  by 
them,  as  well  as  bv  heat  and  alcohol,  as  will  foon  appear. 
It  is  likewife  this  part  of  the  bile  that  undergoes  the 
putrid  fermentation. 

TtetoJoui        According  to  the  fame  chemiir,  the  oxygenated  mu- 

deftroyed         .      .  .  ,    ,    n  .  r  .  .  '  ,  .   , 

fcyoaygen-  riatic  acid  cleitroys  the  colour  ot  bi.e,  and  coagulates  it  s 
';j"iafc  albumen,  which  is  precipitated  in  the  ftateof  whiteflocks; 
the  biliary  foap  remains  in  folution,  which  in  appearance 
is  nothing  but  pure  water,  having  loft  it's  colour  and 
odour,  and  only  prefervino"  all  it's  bitternefs.  If  more 
of  the  acid  has  been  added  than  is  fufficient  to  coagulate 
the  albumen,  the  excefs  acls  by  degrees  upon  the  oil  of 
the  foap,  and  returning  again  to  ordinary  muriatic  acid, 
decompofes  a  part  of  the  foap  and  feparates  it's  oil  in  a 
concrete  form,  and  of  a  white  colour.  Since  it  appears, 
that  it  is  only  by  furnifning  the  albumen  with  oxygen, 
that  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  coagulates  the  bile; 
this  chemiil  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  portion  of  this 
acid  returned  to  it's  fimple  ftate  decompofes  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  biliary  foap,  and  confequently,  the  al- 
bumen is  always  nixed  with  a  little  of  the  refin  or  the 
concrete  oil  of  the  bile. 

If  a  fimple  acid,  as  the  fnjphuric  or  muriatic,  #cc,  bs 
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added  to  the  bile,  after  it  is  become   colourlefs  by  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  a  white  concrete  precipitate  is  A  - 
immediately  formed  of  the.  confidence  of  fat.     This  pre-  found  on 
cipitate,  which  is  the  oil  of  the  bile  fomewhat  changed  addln#* 
by  the  oxyeren  of  the  muriatic  acid,  perfectly  mixes  with  •'-- : 

.  .  „  .  .'  .     cplourkfc 

water,  and  is   even  diliolved  by  the  aid  of:  hear.     This  foiutiaa 
property  is  the  more  lingular,  fince  the  foda  which  ren- 
ders it  foluble  is  no  longer  prelent  j   haying  united  to  the 
acid  ufed  in  the  decompofition  of  the  bile. 

This  white  concrete  oil  is  foluble  in  the  cold,  in  a'cohnl ;  Properties 
and  if  the  folution  be  accelerated  by  heat,  a  certain  quan-  ^ .* 
tity  of  aether  is  formed,  which  appears  to  arile  fruni  the 
oxygen  contained   in    the  oil   uniting  with  the  alcohol," 
and  changing  the  proportion  of  it's  principles.     The  al- 
coholic folution  expofed  to  the  air  lofes  it's  alcohol  by 
degrees ;  but  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  it  becomes 
folid.     If]  when  it  is  about  the  confidence  of  a  firup, 
it  be  mixed  with  water,  it  unites  perfectly  with  it,  which 
feems  to  announce,  that  the  biliary   foap  has  not  been 
decompofed  ;  but  when  an  acid  is  added  to  this  folution, 
a  precipitation  is  immediately  the  confequence.    Another 
experiment  not  lefs  Angular  is,  that  if  a  frelh  quantity  of 
alcohol  be  put  to  the  folution  of  the  oil  of  the  bile,  thus 
infpilTated  by  the  air  and  water,  and  afterwards  added,  an. 
abundant  precipitate  takes  place. 

It  appears,  that  the  fame  phenomenon  of  the  folubl- 
lity  in  water  of  this  bilious  oily  matter,  which  was  pre- 
tended to  be  a  refin,  had  been  previoufly  obferved  be- 
fore in  the  laboratory  of  this  chemift  ;  but  it  would  feem, 
that  this  pretended  refin,  which  is  precipitated  by  an  acid, 
is  in  part  foluble  in  water,  and  only  takes  an  apparent 
character  of  infolubility  in  this  fluid,  from  the  presence 
of  an  acid. 

It  was  conjectured,  that  this  white  concrete  oil  had  Wffl 
fome  analogy  to  the  white  and  cryftalline  matter  of  the 
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©fbiiiaiy     human  biliary  calculi;  but  it  was   foon  evident  that  it 

TO|C|iJL  .     . 

differs  from  it  in  Jeveral  properties. 

id.  It  is  more  foluble  in  alcohol^  and  is  not  precipi- 
tated in  (mail  lamellae. 
2d.  It  is  foluble  in  water  k 

3d.  It  is  of  much  fofter  confidence  and  more  fufible^ 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  fufibiiity  of  fat  (at  32°  or  33°), 
whilft  the  cryftalline  matter  of  the  human  biliary  calculi 
only  melts  at  a  heat  above  90°,  and  remains  folid  at  a  few- 
degrees  above  boiling  water. 
AAion  of  The  neutral  alkaline  falts  mixed  with  bile  prevent 
bile.  its  putrefaction  ;  the  ammoniacal  falts  are  decompofed  by 

it ;  the  earthy  neutral  falts  are  decompofed,  and  precis 
pitate  it. 

Metallic  falts  decompofe  it,  and  are  decompofed  at  the 
fame  time  by  it ;  the  foda  of  the  bile  unites  to  the  acid 
of  the  folution,  and  the  coloured  oil  of  bile  i9  precipi- 
tated in  union  with  the  metallic  oxvd. 
Unites  with      Bile  unites  readily  with  oils,  and  like  foaps  takes  out 
any  greafy  foots  from  cloth  $  hence  the  bile  of  the  ox  is 
ufed  in  eleanfing  ftuffs. 
Bile  a  real        The  bile,  or  biliary  foap  as  it  may  be  properly  called^ 
oai>'  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  which  feparates  it's  albumen   in  a 
coagulated  ftate.     This  tincture  of  bile  is  not  decompofed 
by  water,  which  fhows  the  fubftancc  to  be  a  real  animal 
foap,  equally  foluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
It  is  likewife  eafily  diflblved  by  esther. 
D  .   c  Dr.  Saunders,  in  order  to  try  whether  the  bile  had  a 
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foonertban  greater  power  of  refilling  putrefaction  than  the  blood, 
put  equal  quantities  of  blood  and  bile  of  the  fame  ox 
into  different  veffcls  of  the  fame  fize,  and  cxpofed  them 
to  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  and  found  that  on  the  third 
day  the  blood  began  to  (how  figns  of  putrefaction,  whilft 
the  bile  remained  in  it's  natural  ftate  J  on  the  fourth  day 
the  bile  had  a  pungent  odour  by  no  means  ungrateful, 
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Win  I  ft  the  blood  was  extremely  putrid.  On  the  6th  day 
the  bile  became  putrid,  and  had  a  very  oflenfive  fmell. 
The  progrefs  of  putrefaction  in  bile  is,  according  to  ob- 
fervation,  as  follows  : 

Expofed  to  the  air,  at  a  warm  temperature  of  from  15°  A&ion  of 
to  25Q,  a  change  very  foon  takes  place ;  it's  aroma  be-  ^fie.  'POi 
comes  at  firft  naufeating  j  it's  colour  changes ;  whitifh 
mucilaginous  flocks  are  precipitated  ;  it  lofes  it's  vifcofi- 
ty,  and  foon  becomes  foetid  and  ftrong  to  the  organs  of 
fmell.     When  the  putrefactive  procefs  is   far  advanced, 
it's  odour  becomes  mild  and  fomewhat  refembling  am- 
bergris. It  has  been  obferved  by  Vauquelin,  that  after  in- 
fpiffating  fomewhat  bile  in  the  bain.  mar.  it  keeps  feveral 
months  without  change,  as  is  the  cafe  with  vinegar  when 
boiled.    He  found  that  the  bile  of  the  ox,  which  exhaled 
a  foetid  odour,  was  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  and  turbid  ; 
became  on  being  heated  of  a  beautiful   green ;  loft  it's 
odour  whilft  fome  albuminous  concrete  flock$  were  fe- 
parated,  and  that  it  is  no  longer  fo  fubjecl:  to  change  as 
when  it  is  in  it's  natural  ftate.     When  fubmitted  to  dif- 
tillation,   there  arifes  a.  phlegm   which  {hews  no  traces  . 
either  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali ;  after  a  certain  time  it  be- 
comes putrid.     This  phlegm  has  often  prefented  to  Four- 
croy  a  well  marked,  mild,  aromatic  odour,  very  analogous 
to  that  of  ambergris  or  mufk.    The  obtaining  this  aroma  it's  mufty 
particularly  fucceeds_,  if  the  bile  be  diftilled  after  it  has  been  u 
kept  a  few  days,   and  is  a   little  changed.     The  fame  is 
the  cafe   with  bile,  after  having  being  fomewhat  infpif- 
fated,   and  kept  a  long  time. 

When  bile  has  been  infpiffated,  by  a  fufTieient  expofure 
to  heat,  to  a  more  or  lefs  dry  extracl,  it  is  of  a  deep 
green  or  brown  colour,  very  tenacious,  and  of  a  pitchy 
confiftencv  :  it  deliquefces,  and  is  nearly  wholly  foluble  „     „ 

in   water.     On  being  diftilled  the  infpiflated  bile  affords  inrpjffated 
a  yellowifh  alkaline   phlegm,   an  empyreumatic   oil,  a  uiiatLa. 
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large  quantity  of  carbonct  of  ammonia,  an  elaftic  fluid 
mixed  with  carbonic  acid,  carbonated  by  hydrogenous 
and  azot  gases.  The  remaining  coal  is  found  in  large 
quantity,  and,  according  to  Macquer,  very  faline;  it  is 
lefs  difficult  of  incineration  than  that  of  moft  other  ani- 
mal fubftances.  According  to  Cadet,  who  prefented  to 
the  academy,  in  1 767,  an  excellent  memojr  on  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  bile,  this  coal  contains  carbonat  of  foda  ; 
an  animal  earth,  i.  e.  phofphat  of  lime,  and  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oxyd  of  iron.  If  the  bile  be  diftilled  on  the 
open  fire,  great  caution  is  neceffary  from  it's  fwelling 
considerably.  When  heated  to  CO0  it  coagulates,  and 
becomes  a  fiocky,  thready  mafs,  which  arifes  from  it's' 
albumen.  Fourcroy  has  likevvife  obferved  in  the  pro- 
duces of  the  bile,  after  diiullation,  in  the  retort,  and  rec- 
tification, a  finall  portion  of  pruffic  acid,  partly  free  and 
in  part  combined  with  ammonia. 

When  bile  has  loft  it's  oil  by  expofure  to  a  ftrong  heat, 
it's  carbon  is  difficult  to  incinerate  j  for  \vc  are  informed 
by  Fourcroy,  that  whillr.  it  is  undergoing  a  red  heat,  the 
iodafo  eafily  volatilizes,  that  the  allies  being  ftill  blackifh, 
no  longer  contain  any  alkali,  and  fhow  no  traces  of  it 
in  water.  Incineration  appears,  therefore,  a  defective, 
procefs  to  arrive  at  the  fixed  parts  of  bile,  and  more 
efpccially  to  determine  their  proportion. 
Component  On  collecting  the  component  parts  of  the  bile,  it  is 
,ul  ~11C' found  to  contain  a  large  portion  of  water;  a  peculiar 
concrefcible  oil  united  with  foda,  forming  a  faponaceous 
fubftance  ;  and  an  albuminous  mucilage  which  is  coagu- 
lable.  Several  other  fubftances,  befides  it's  aroma  and 
colouring  matter,  are  faid  to  contribute  to  it's  formation. 
Thus,  Cadet,  independent  of  the  phofphat  of  lime,  thinks 
he  found  a  fait  in  the  coal  of  the  bile,  of  the  nature  of 
fugar  of  milk,  the  exiftence  of  which  Van  Boehante  has 
fincc  confirmed  j  but  Fourcroy   is  of  opinion,  that  this 
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pretended  faline  matter  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon   as 
analogous  to  the  oily,  leafy,  brilliant  and  cryftallme  fub- 
fiance  that  Poulleter  found  in  the  human  biliary  calculus, 
and  Hildebrandt  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fubftance  which  opinion  of 
communicates  a  bitter  favour  to  the  organs  of  tafte  forms  ^fsb^£« 
an  effential  part  of  it;  firice  it  appears  from  the  experi-  tafte. 
ments  of  Leonhardi  and  Richter,  that  bile,  even  when 
reduced  to  a  coal,  ltill  retained  it's  bitternefs.    Common 
fait  and  iron  have  likewife   been  faid  to  be  found  in  it ; 
but  according  toother  chemifts,  thefe  are  only  accidental. 

The   lad  chemift  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  £t»s  compo- 
component  parts  of  bile  is  Dr.  Saunders.     This  phyfi-  jJ^EL 
cian,  from  various  experiments,  concludes,  that  it  con-  Saunders, 
fifts,   1.  Of  water  impregnated  with  the  odorous  princi- 
ple.  2.  A  mucilaginous  fubftance,  refembling  the  albu- 
men.   3.  A  refinous   fubftance   containing  the  colouring 
principle  and  bitter  tafte,  and  4.  The  mild  mineral  al- 
kali.    With  refpe£t  to  their  combinations  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  faponaceous*  matter  confifts  of  the  bitter 
rcfin  in  union  with  the  alkali ;  that  this  admits  of  a  ready 
union  with  a  mucilage,  and  with  this  again  the  aqueous 
matter. 

Hombcrg,  Bourgelat,  Cartheufar,  and  Ramfay,  have 
made  a  few  experiments  on  it  with  acids  and  a  few  la- 
line  bodies,  but  they  have  contributed  nothing  towards 
the  difcovery  of  it's  component  parts  j  and,  perhaps, 
little  was  done  refpecYmg  it's  analyfis,  till  Cadet,  by  a 
courfe  of  well  directed  experiments,  threw  more  light 
upon  it  than  all  his  predeceffors  had  done  before  him. 
He  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  actually  difcovered  the  pre- 
fence  of  foda  in  it,  although  Roedcr  had  fhown  the  ex- 
iftence  of  it  much  about  the  fame  time.  This  fluid  had,, 
indeed,  been  long  made  ufe  of  in  the  cleanfing  of  greafy 
and  oily  fpots  from  cloth,  from  it's  having  been  found  to 
poflefs  faponaceous  properties  ;  but  independent  of  this, 
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fcveral  phvlicians,  fuch  as  Burggravc,  Hartmann,  Bag- 
livi,  and  Yerheycn,  had  made  fome  few  experiments 
upon  it,  by  which  the  prefencc  of  an  alkali  had  been  de- 
tected. It  was  likewife  known,  that  by  the  addition  of 
acids  the  gall  became  turbid,  and  that  on  mixing  them 
^  with  a    folution   of  foap,    they  equally   brought  about 

the  fol.ution  of  an  oily  matter.  At  length  the  work  of 
Gardani  appeared,  from  whofe  experiments,  made  with 
great  care  and  diligence,  it  was  proved,  that  this  fluid 
had  the  power  of  precipitating  falts  with  a  metallic  bafis. 
All  thefc  facts  fufficiently  mow  the  prefenceof  an  alkalins 
fait,  and  agree  very  well  refpccling  it's  faponaceous  pro- 
perty ;  but  there  remained  to  difcover  the  nature  of  the 

Cidet.  alkali,  which  was  effected  by  Cadet,  in  an  excellent  trea- 
tife  on  the  bile,  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  printed  in  the  year  1767.  He  found  that  on  treat- 
ing bile  with  the  muriatic  acid,  he  obtained  by  crystalli- 
zation common  fait  j  with:  the  nitrous  acid,  it  gave  the 
nitrat  of  foda;  and  with  vinegar,  a  cryftallized  neutrar 
fait  compofed  of  foda  and  the  acid  employed  j  which  ex- 
periments clearly  convinced  him,  that  the  gall  contained 
an  alkali,  and  that  this  alkali  was  the  fame  as  that  which 
aflifted  in  the  composition  of  common  fait  or  foda  ;  and 
having  afterward  found  the  fame  alkali  in  the  allies  after 
incineration,  every  doubt  was  cleared  up  of  it's  nature. 

Cadet  likewife  found,  that  the  mineral  acids  at  firft 
produced  a  coagulation  of  the  bile ;  but  afterward  dif- 
folved  and  brought  it  to  a  ftate  of  greater  fluidity ;  he 
confirmed  the  prefence  of  calcareous  earth  in  it  by  the 
formation  of  felenite  on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid ; 
mowed,. that  the  ao^ieous  part  of  the  bile  contained  a  fait 
refembling  the  fugar  of  milk,  and  that  it  likewife  pof- 
fefled  amongft  itrs  component  parts  an  animal  fat,  com- 
mon fait,  and  a  little  iron. 

n*<l<».*T.         Rtrderer,  who,  as  before  obferved^  had  been  engaged  in 
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snaking  experiments  much  about  the  fame  time  as  Cadet, 
or  a  little  before,  in  1767,  coincided  in  great  meafure  in 
the  refults.  He  found,  that  on  mixing  the  three  mineral 
acids  with  gall,  he  obtained  from  the  fluid  which  co- 
vered the  gummy  refinous  precipitate  that  fell  down 
cryftals  of  Glauber's  fait,  of  cubic  nitre,  and  of  common 
fait ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  prefenee  of  mineral  alkali  in 
this  animal  fluid.  He  thought,  however,  that  this  al- 
kali appeared  to  be  in  part  faturated  with  muriatic  acid  ; 
for  the  coal  of  the  bile,  befides  fome  oblong  cryftals 
that  effervdced  in  the  air,  (but  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  taken  for  Glauber's  fait  without  further  proof,  be- 
ing certainly  mineral  alkali,)  afforded  him  likewife  cubic 
cryftals  that  decrepitated  in  the  fire.  Pic,  likewife,  as 
well  as  Cadet,  found  the  prefenee  of  calcareous  earth  in 
bile  from  the  production  of  felenite  with  vitriolic  acid; 
but  the  exiftence  of  iron  had  efcaped  his  notice  ;  he  how- 
ever thought  he  had  found  an  acid  in  it,  and  that  it 
had  the  power  of  coagulating  milk  ;  but  Cadet  proved 
the  contrary,  and  conjectured  that  the  acid,  if  it  ex- 
ifted,  might  have  arifen  from  the  gelatinous  part  of  the 
bile. 

With  refpecfc  to  the  faponaceous  nature  of  this  fluid,  Different 
opinions  have  been  different,  fome  contending  for  the  af-  j^TfapooL 
fjrmative,  others  aflcrting  the  negative.     The  idea  of  it's  ceous 

*  °  °  nature, 

being  a  foap  originated  from  it's  cleanfing  property ;  but 
this  is  only  one  of  the  properties  which  a  real  foap  pof- 
feffes ;  hence,  other  experiments  were  neceflary  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.  Gefner  was  not  able  to  diflolve  fuet  either 
with  the  aqueous  folution  of  dried  gall,  which  had 
been  kept  a  year,  or  with  frefh  ox  bile.  Schroeder  was 
likewife  unable  to  bring  about  a  folution  either  of  the  re- 
finous or  oily  fubftances  in  bile.  Rcederer  found,  by  ex- 
periment, that  the  fat  oils  united  better  with  bile  than 
with  foap,  but  that  their  union  with  the  laft  was  more 
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durable;  that  bile  did  not  entirely  refnfe  to  unite  with 
ethereal  oil-; ;  but  that,  old  oil  of  turpentine  excepted,  it 
was  not  able  to  bring  them  to  any  folubility  in  water, 
and  that  it  (Lowed  not  the  Jeaft  folvent  power  upon  the 
rcfins.  It  was  in  confequence  of  thefe  experiments  and 
others,  which  feveral  chemiils  had  given  to  the  world, 
to  prove  that  bile  cannot  be  mixed  either  with  ethereal 
or  fat  oils  or  butter,  or  render  thofe  bodies  folublc  in 
water,  that  fome  chemilts  affirmed,  more  particularly 
Schroeder,  Goldwitz,  and  Jacquin,  that  bile  ought  not 
to  be  eonfidered  as  a  foap ;  and  the  laft  has  concluded, 
that  if  it  be  employed  with  fuccefs  for  removing  fpots 
out  of  cloth,  the  rcafon  is,  that  the  bile  has  a  greater 
affinity  with  the  clcth  than  the  fat  oils,  which  are  con- 
fcquently  difengaged  and  iflue  in  drops.  Lconhardi  is, 
however,  of  opinion,  that  as  it  appears  from  decompo- 
fition,  that  bile  contains  volatile  as  well  as  fixed  alkali, 
v,  ith  oily  parts  in  it's  ,compofition,  and  that  fincc  it  can 
unite  fat  oils  with  water,  although  the  union  is  not  fb 
Iafting  as  when  foap  is  ufed,  the  faponaceous  character 
cannot  be  entirely  denied  it.  Robert  had  affirmed,  in 
a  diflertation,  entitled,  An  bilis  fapo  acido-alcalinus, 
Paris,  1  7r>9,  that  there  was  a  double  foap  in  bile,  an  al- 
kaline and  an  acid  one  ;  but  he  could  not  fupport  his  af- 
fertion  by  any  chemical  experiment.  Macquer  concluded,, 
that  it  pofiefTes  a  peculiar  property  approaching  to  a  real 
foap,  confifling  of  fixed  mineral  alkali,  and  fuch  a  quan- 
tity of  oil  as  is  neeeffary  to  give  rife  to  fuch  a  fapona- 
ceous mixture  a3  bile  is  allowed  to  have.  At  lait,  Four-, 
crov,  as  before  mentioned,  added  greater  light  by  his  ex- 
periments on  this  fubjeol,  and  proved,  that  it  is  an  oily 
and  faponaceous  fubltance,  compofed  of  an  oil  nearly 
approaching  to  the  ftate  of  fpermaceti,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  liquid  albumen. 

With  refpecl  to  the  component  parts  of  bile,  Durande 
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and  Willink  had  attefted  the  prefence  of  iron  in  it ; 
but  neither  Maclurg,  by  means  of  galls,  nor  the  experi- 
ments of  Leonhardi  were  able  to  detect  it ;  and  the  latter 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  only  accidentally  met  with  in  this  Opinions  of 
nuid.  Goldwitz  endeavoured  to  prove  that  oil,  air,  al-  tuent^aits, 
kali,  and  iron  were  not  contained  in  it ;  that  the  laclo- 
faccharine  fpecies  of  fait  was  only  accidentally  prefent  in 
ox  gall,  and  only  then  in  the  fpring;  and  that  it's  compo- 
nent parts,  betides  coagulable  lymph,  confift  of  a  liquid 
peculiar  to  it  formed  of  water,  phlogifton,  and  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  earth.  That  bile  contained  no  alkali 
this  chemitl  concluded,  bccaufe  it  did  not  effervefce  with 
acids,  which  every  alkali  ought  to  do  ;  and  Strrchl,  who 
publifhed  a  book  at  Gottingen,  de  Bilis  Natura,  in  17S7, 
fupported  Goldwitz  in  his  opinion.  On  the  contrary, 
Richter  undertook  the  defence  of  the  exiflence  of  an  al- 
kali in  bile.  He  found,  that  the  experiments  of  Cadet 
and  Rcederer  were  entitled  to  every  claim  of  veracity  ;  for 
each  of  the  mineral  acids,  after  being  added  to  this  fluid, 
formed  a  coagulated  and  more  or  lefs  green  or  yellow 
coloured  precipitate  ;  and  the  fluid  above  it,  on  evapora- 
tion, afforded  a  neutral  fait,  of  the  fame  nature  as  that 
which  the  mineral  alkali  forms  with  the  fame  acids.  With 
vinegar  an  arborefcent  eryftailization  arofe,  which,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  affirm  to  be  acetated  foda  ;  he  like- 
wife  obtained  common  fait  by  means  of  diflblving  the 
extract  in  alcohol.  Having  incinerated  the  coal  from 
bile,  and  made  a  ley  of  it,  he  got  by  the  addition  of 
vitriolic  acid  Glauber's  fait  by  evaporation,  whilfl  a  por- 
tion to  which  no  acid  had  been  added  afforded  mineral 
alkali  ;  he  alfo,  on  incineration,  obferved  a  fmell  of 
garlic,  which  called  to  mind  the  prefence  of  Prouft's 
fait,  or  the  mineral  alkali  united  to  phofphoric  acid. 
Leonhardi  is  of  opinion,  that  the  alkali  certainly  exifts 
in  bile,  either  in   a  free  ftate  or   imperfectly   fatur%ted 
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with  the  phofphoric  acid  ;  for  in  his  experiment  with  the 
frelh  bile  of  the  pig,  which,  according  to  Dclius,  ap- 
proaches the  neareft  to  the  human,  litmus  paper  became 
much  darker,  and  turmeric  paper  of  abrownilh  red.  With 
refpeet  to  common  fait,  it  appears  from  the  fupplement 
to  Richtcr's  Memoir,  by  Deli  us,  that  it's  prefence  was 
detected  in  human  bile  by  the  microfeope,  in  the  form  of 
cubic  cry  ftals,  as  well  as  the  prefence  of  an  ammoniacal 
fait  of  a  cruciform  fhape.  Leonhardi  thinks,  that  the 
volatile  alkali  obtained  in  the  diftillation  of  bile  is  cer- 
tainly united  with  an  acid.  Richtcr  obtained  an  oil  from 
bile,  but  in  very  fmall  quantity,  by  diftillation  ;  and 
Prieftley  fliowed  the  prefence  of  phlogifton  on  treating 
the  extract  with  nitrous  acid,  and  producing  nitrous  gas ; 
wail  ft  other  animal  fubftanccs  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner only  afforded  phlogifticatcd  air.  Gren  believed  there 
was  a  refin  in  it  from  the  folubility  of  a  part  of  the  extract 
in  alcohol,  and  that  this  hitler  refijious  part  was  united 
.  with  water,  lymph,  alkali,  and  gelatin,  the  remaining- 
component  parts.  The  bitter  part  appears  to  Leonhardi 
to  be  fixed,  fince  the  coal,  both  in  his  experiments  and 
in  thofe  of  Richter,  was  found  to  have  a  bitter  favour. 
He  thinks  it  not  improbable,  but  that  this  bitter  matter 
may  confift  of  the  faccharine  acid,  deprived  in  part  of 
it's  fixed  air,  and  united  in  different  proportions  with  oily 
or  inflammable  parts ;  which  acid,  according  to  Ber- 
thollet,  is  found  in  animal  as  well  as  in  vegetable  bodies. 
Flour  fpoiled  by  moifture,  rotten  apples,  and  rancid  fat 
oils,  all  have  a  bitter  tafte,  Thefe  contain  acid  of  fugar 
and  lofe  fixed  air.  Bile  appears  to  this  chemift,  by  it's 
bitternefs,  to  oppofe  and  prevent  the  extrication  of  fixed 
air,  fo  that  the  fat  parts  of  the  chyle  do  not  become  ran- 
cid, the  gelatinous  parts  putrid,  nor  the  mucilaginous  parts, 
capable  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  four  j  befides,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiment  of  Milmau,  bile  impregnated 
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with  fixed  air  is  longer  in  becoming  putrid  than  without 
it.  From  this  fhort  and  general  hiftory  of  the  experi- 
ments upon  bile,  it  appears,  that  it  is  to  Cadet  and 
Roederer  we  are  indebted  for  the  difcovery  of  the  prefence 
of  foda  in  that  fluid,  which  is  acknowledged  to  exift  in  a 
difengaged  (late;  and  to  Fourcrov  for  the  knowledge  of 
it's  other  component  parts. 


USE    OF   THE   BILE. 

The  grand  object  of  chemiftry  in  the  analyfis  of  animal  Various 
fubftances   is  to  affift  the  phyfiologift  in  difcovering  the  X'ufe  of 
nature  and  utility  of  the  matter  fubjected  to  his  invefti-  the  blle- 
gation,  and  to   endeavour  not  only  to  account  for  it's 
formation,   but  to  lay  before  the   phyfician  the  means 
which  may  be  employed  to  protect  or  abfolve  it  from  the 
action  of  difeafe.     The  variety  of  opinions   which  have 
been  given  on  the  ufe  of  the  bile,  is  a  great  proof  of  the 
obfeurity  in  which  this  function  is  enveloped  ;  and  mould 
the  conclufion,  that  has  been  drawn  from  the  analyfis  of 
this  fluid,  not  be  rendered  perfectly  fatisfactory,  it  is  at 
leaft  to  be  hoped,    that  it  may  Stimulate  the  fcientific 
chemift  and  phyfiologift  to  redouble  his  efforts  on  fo  curi- 
ous and  interesting  a  fubject  of  inquiry. 

The  constancy  of  the  bile  in  every  animal,  even  in 
infects  and  worms ;  the  fize  of  the  vifcus  that  prepares  it, 
and  the  defiructive  and  grievous  confequences  arifing 
from  it's  difeafes,  are  very  convincing  proofs  of  the  im- 
portant part  it  acts  in  the  animal"  economy,  The  great 
purpofe  to  which  this  fluid  is  deftined,  according  to  phy- 
liologifts,  and  more  particularly  thofe  of  the  prefent 
time,  is  that  of  affifting  the  procefs  of  digeftion  ,•  and 
Fourcroy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  fo  many  experi- 

Q.  4 
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merits  on  the  fubjeot,  is  of  opinion,  that  to  promote  and 
facilitate  the  digeftivc  procefs,  is  one  of  it's  ufes.  He 
thinks,  that  it's  foapy  quality  renders  it  capable  of  uniting 
the  oilv  parts  of  the  alimentary  matter  to  water ;  that  it's 
bitter  favour  indicates  it's  being  a  ftirnulus  to  the  intef- 
tines  j  and  that  it  favours  their  action  upon  the  aliments. 
It  appears  to  him,  that  it  is  decomposed  in  the  duodenum, 
by  the  acids  which  exift,  or  which  are  almoft  always 
forming  in  the  organs  of  digeftion  :  and  that  at  lead  it  is 
certain  it  is  verv  much  changed,  particularly  in  it's  co- 
lour, when  it  becomes  a  portion  of  the  excrements  to 
which  it  communicates  the  yellow  hue. 

Some  of  the  ancients  as  well  as  moderns,  looked  upon 

palen  .  it  in  a  verv  different  light.  Galen  and  Paracelfus  were  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  nothing  but  an  excrement ;  Roux, 
that  it's  principal    office  was  to  evacuate   the  colouring 

I  ifter.  part  of  the  blood  from  the  bodyi  and  Lifter  affirms  that 
it  is  of  no  ufe  whatever. 

With  refpect  to  it's  ufe  in  digeftion,  if  the  formation 
of  chvle  be  the  object,  Dr.  G.  Fordyce  has  proved,  that 
if  the  ductus  comniunis  choledochus  be  obftructed  by  a 
ftone,  or  tied  up  artificially  in  animals,  it  does  not  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  chyle ;  hence  the  bile  can  be  of 
no  ufe  in  that  procpfs. 

I  jurcrov.  Foureroy  fcems  to  think,  that  it  is  deftined  for  another 
purpofe  be  fides  digeftion.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
blood,  as  it  circulates  through  the  mcfenteric,  fplenetic, 
and  hepatic  arteries,  and  afterward  into  the  divi  lions  of 
the  vena  portarum,  undergoes  great  changes  in  it's  na- 
ture; whether,  as  pjiyftologifl*  fay,  it  diflblves  and  takes 
with  it  fume  of  the  fat  of  the  inferior  abdominal  reoion, 
which  is  fcarcejy  poflible  ;  or  rather,  on  traverfmg  thefe 
different  regions  very  gradually,  the  carbon  it  contains 
unites  with  the  oxygen,  which,  as  it  were,  has  only 
bi   n  int<  rpofed  between  the  molecules   of  it's  comno- 
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nent  parts  during  refpiration  in  paffing  through  the 
lungs ;  and  confequently  being  a  long  time  in  regaining 
that  vifcus,  it  affumes  a  fat  character  from  the  fuperabun- 
dance  of  hydrogen  which  it  communicates  to  the  organ* 
it  nourifhes  and  fupporfs.  If  this  be  the  effect  in  man 
and  in  quadrupeds,  whofe  refpiration  is  fo  perfect,  in  the 
veffels  through  which  the  blood  circulates  with  rapidity, 
it  ought  to  be  infinitely  more  marked  in  thofe  animals 
who  are  able  to  live  a  long  time  in  the  mud  or  moil  in- 
fectious filth  without,  breathing,  and  when  refpiration 
does  take  place,  is  only  in  a  very  limited  and  imperfect; 
manner,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  refpiratory  organs,  and 
the  confequent  admifiion  of  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  air; 
which  air  cannot  be  intimately  united  with  the  humours 
for  a  long  time  after  it's  reception,  from  the  flownefs  with 
which  they  circulate.  Hence  thefe  amphibious  animals 
are  more  or  lefs  foft  and  cartilaginous,  pale,  and  even 
colourlefs  throughout  their  compofition  ;  have  very  little 
fenfibility,  and  are  without  agility.  This  chemifl:  has 
drawn  thefe  conclufions  from  the  component  parts  of  the 
bile,  from  finding  traces  of  oil  fometimes  on  tearing  or 
cutting  the  human  liver,  and  that  of  quadrupeds;  from 
the  liver  of  the  ray  containing  more  than  half  it's  weight 
of  oil  perfectly  formed  ;  from  certain  parts  of  the  lower 
belly  in  difeafes  of  the  liver  taking  a  fat  character,  and 
becoming  white  or  rather  grav  like  the  liver  of  the  ray; 
from  the  livers  of  flying  animals,  particularly  of  birds 
expofed  to  a  high  temperature,  and  fed  on  milk,  taking 
the  fame  character  ;  and  from  the  fize  of  this  vifcus  in 
amphibious  animals  when  compared  to  others,  and  the 
liquidity  and  oilinefs  of  their  brain,  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  a  very  limited  refpiration. 

Dr.  Saunders  looks  upon  the  particular  office  of  the  Saunders. 
bije  to  be  a  flimujus  to  the  inteuines^  keeping  up  their 
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energy  and  penftaltic  motion.  It  is  alio  faid,  that  by 
virtue  of  it's  alkaline  nature  it  con  eels  acidity,  rends 
fermentation,  and  in  confequence  of  it's  bitter  quality, 
retards  the  putrefactive  procefs. 
is  not  the  If  I  maY  De  permitted  to  hazard  a  conjecture  upon  the 
kite  merely  ufe  0f  the  bile,  and  the  vifcus  that  fecretes  it,  it  would 

an  excre-  *  ■ 

*ncnt?  appear,  as  Fourcroy  has  well  obferved,  that  the  liver  has 
a  great  connection  wilh  the  lungs,  not  only  from  the 
facts  already  mentioned,  but  from  the  large  fize  of  this 
vifcus  in  the  foetus  which  has  not  yet  refpired;  and  that 
whatever  action  the  bile  may  have  upon  the  food,  or  on 
the  inteftines  in  digeftion,  there  is  rcafon  to  believe  that 
the  liver  deprives  the  blood  which  pafTes  through  it  of 
fome  of  it's  noxious  parts,  performing  an  excrementitious 
operation  in  the  abdomen,  whilft  the  lungs  are  acting  to 
the  fame  end  in  the  thorax.  This  appears  probable,  not 
only  from  the  large  fize  of  the  liver  in  thofe  animals  of 
limited  refpiration.  but  even  the  extent  of  this  vifcus  in 
man  and  quadrupeds,  which  is  by  far  the  moft  volumi- 
nous gland  in  the  body,  indicates,  that  it's  action  mud 
be  of  greater  extent  than  that  of  furnishing  a  mere  fecre~ 
tion.  All  the  glands  form  their  fecretions  from  the  blood 
in  it's  moft  perfect  ftate,  or  as  it  circulates  through  the 
arteries ;  whilft  on  the  contrary,  the  liver  makes  ufe  of 
the  impure  venous  blood,  fupplied  by  the  vena  porta  $ 
which  blood  has  been  faid  by  fome,  although  denied  by 
others,  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  greater  fluidity,  and  to  have  a 
putrefcent  tendency,  fo  as  fcarcely  or  not  at  all  to  be  coa- 
gulated ;  or  in  other  words,  poffefling  a  fuperabundance  of 
foda,  which  preserves  it's  fluiditv,  and  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen, which  give  it  a  dark  colour.  If  this  be  the  cafe, 
it  is  probable,  that  as  this  blood  circulates  through  the 
liver,  this  vifcus  deprives  it  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
which,  united  to  a  little  oxygen,  form   an  oily  matter, 
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and  meeting  with  the  foda,  a  faponaccqus  fubftance  is 
produced,  which  forms  the  principal  character  of  the  bile. 
Hence  arifes  the  neceffity  of  this  fluid  being  made  with 
conftancy  and  regularity,  for  the  integrity  of  all  the 
functions ;  and  the  reafon  of  it's  exifting  in  all  animals, 
and  of  it's  being  as  neceffary  as  the  evacuation  of  the 
Jungs  during  refpiration.  In  thofe  animals  whofe  re- 
fpiratory  organs  are  very  fmall  in  comparison  to  their  pody, 
and  where  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  muft  be  in  large 
quantity  in  their  blood  from  the  want  of  proper  evacua- 
tion, the  liver  is  remarkably  capacious  and  great  in  pro- 
portion, by  which  means  thefe  fubftances  are  evacuated 
in  the  form  of  bile,  the  act  of  refpiration  being  inconve- 
nient to  their  mode  of  life.  It  is  by  fuch  means  that  thefe 
two  vifcera  affift  each  other,  (vide  animal  oils).  To  this 
opinion  of  it's  being  an  excrementitious  matter,  maybe 
added  feveral  other  properties  of  a  like  nature,  viz.  it'j 
naufeous  and  difgufting  fmell  and  tafte. 

It  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Fourcroy,  that  the 
oilv  part  of  the  bile  is  nearly  in  the  (late  of  fpermaceti, 
preferving  it's  fluidity  during  a  ftate  of  health.  When, 
however,  this  matter  is  too  abundant  to  remain  in  Solu- 
tion in  the  bile,  it  becomes  cryftallized,  forming  the 
calculi  of  the  gall  bladder,  or  gall  flones,  which,  on 
analyfis,  evidently  appear  to  owe  their  formation  to 
this  oily  concrefcible  matter;  and  this  matter  being  con- 
tained either  in  the  pores  or  parenchymatous  fub  (ranee 
of  the  liver,  often  proves  the  fource  of  feveral  of  it's, 
difeafes. 

To  conclude,  whatever  may  be  the  functions  of  the 
liver,  and  the  ufe  of  the  bile,  many  experiments  are  ne- 
ceffary before  any  real  proof  can  be  had  that  is  perfectly 
fatis factory;  and  as  much  may  be  brought  againft 
every  opinion  which  authors  have  yet  given,  it  follows 
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that  the  liver  fulfills  an  operation,   the  whole  of  which 
feience  has  not  embraced. 
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This,  when  frefh  and  in  a  healthy  flale,  is  a  tranfpa- 
rent  colourlefs  liquor,  without  aroma  or  favour,  and  is 
fecreted  into  the  mouth  of  an  animal  to  affift  in  the  maf-  It's  proper* 
tication  of  it's  food. 

It's  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  Haller,  is  to  water  as 
i960  to  1875. 

In  carnivorous  animals,  it  is  faid  to  be  fomewhat  acid, 
and  manifellly  faline;  and  in  the  human  fubjedt,  in  dif- 
eafe,  from  having  no  favour  becomes  bitter,  (harp,  fweet, 
four,  putrid,  or  faline,  and  fometimes  it  is  faid  to  par- 
take of  feveral  of  thefe  favours  at  the  fame  time. 

In  confidence,  it  is  fomewhat  lefs  fluid  than  water. 
but  more  fo  than  mucus;  it  does  not  freeze  fo  foon 
as  water,  and  when  mixed  with  air,  is  converted  into 
froth. 

It  is  imperfectly  foluble  in  water. 

It  mixes  imperfectly  with  oils  to  a  milky  fluid. 

It  has  no  action  on  the  tincture  of  litmus  or  fvrup  of 
violets. 

Alcohol  in  fome  meafure  coagulates  it.' 

Acids  in  fmall  quantity  produce  a  flocky  appearance, 
in  large  quantity  they  diflblve  it. 

According  to  Plenck,  cauftic  alkalis  and  lime  extricate 
ammonia  from  it. 

From  Pringle's  experiments,  it  poffeffes  a  feptic  qua- 
lity. 

In  a  warm  atmofphere  it  foon  runs  into  the  putrid 
fermentation. 

It  appears  to  have  a  flight  action  on  fome  of  the  me-  Aa  u    . 
tals,  as  iron  and  copper.  iron  and 
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ir«  compo-      It'o  component  parts  appear  to  be  four-fifths  of  watci , 
hll.  partt.    a]|Hmu.nj  according  to  Plenck  ammonia,  and  an  animal 
earth,    which,  according  to  Weber,  contains  fnuriat  of 
foda,  to  which  he  has  added  calcareous  earth. 

Brugnatelli  found  the  faccharine  acid  in  the  faliva  of  a 
venereal  patient,  whofc  difeafe  was  of  long  Handing. 

Boerhaave  fays,  it  promotes  the  vinous  fermentation, 
on  which  account  the  Indian  women  are  accuftomed  to 
chew  the  maize  before  they  mix  it  with  Water,  to  pro- 
mote it's  fermentation  ;  it  is  then  ufed  as  an  agreeable 
drink. 

Helvetius  the  alchemift  expected  to  find  in  it  the  phi- 
lofophcr's  ftone. 

From  the  above  account  of  the  analvfis  of  the  human 

fpittle,    little   was    known  concerning   it's    component 

parts  ;  but  a  more  detailed  analyfis  has  been   made  by 

Saiiva  r.rihe  Hapel  de  la  Chenier  on  the  faliva  of  the  horfe,  which 

horle  by  de  .       r  . 

laCiieuicr.   it  will  be  ncCcuary  to  give  iomc  account  or. 

He  collected  it  whilft  the  animal  was  feeding,  by  mak- 
ing a  puncture  into  the  duct  of  the  fulivary  gland  ;  by  this 
means  he  procured  twelve  ounces  of  it  in  the  fpace  of  24 
hours. 

It's  pro;->;-r-      Jt's  colour  was  of  a  lio-ht  ereenifh  yellow,  foapy  to  the 

cicswliea  .  °        f  '      .  /••«• 

examined     touch;  it's  atoma  weak  but  difgufting ;  it's  favour  lahne; 
and  by  rea-  ^'s  co"fiftencc  thin,    but  by  repofe  it  became  lefs  fluid, 
gents.  Qn  expofure  to  the  air,  it  became  putrid  in    fourteen 

days;  was  covered  with  a  brownifli  mouldy  pellicle;  be- 
came thinner,  darker,  and  in  fix  weeks  was  dry,  refem- 
bling  a  blackifh  earth.  It  does  not  undergo  the  acetous 
previous  to  the  putrid  fermentation. 

Expofed  to  dcphlogiflicatcd  air,  this  fermentation  was 
retarded. 

In  boiling  water  it  coagulated  in  part,  which  coagulum 
Was  not  foluble  in  water. 

Alcohol  adtcd  in  the  fame  manner,  and  precipitated 
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the  coagulable  part  in  the  form  of  flocks,  which  Were  Hot 
only  foluble  in  ammonia  but  in  water. 

Vitriolic  acid  diluted,  coagulated  it,  and  the  remaining 
fluid  afforded  fmall  cryftals  of  Glauber's  fait,  after  filtra- 
tion and  evaporation. 

Nitrous  acid  made  it  clammy,  and  a  depofit  foon  took 
place. 

Marine  acid  made  it  tougher,  the  other  acids  thicken- 
ed it  more  or  lefs. 

The  coagulated  part  formed  by  the  acids  was  not  fo- 
luble in  water  like  that  procured  by  alcohol,  but  ammo- 
nia diflolved  it  perfectly,  and  it  was  again  precipitated  by 
acids. 

Solutions  of  the  alkalis  and  neutral  falts  had  no  effect 
on  this  faliva ;  nor  did  cauftic  alkalis  or  lime  water  pro- 
duce any  fmell  of  ammonia. 

It  precipitated  metals  from  their  folutions. 

Earthy  neutral  falts  caufed  a  depofit. 

Oils  and  refins  become  united  with  water  by  ftirring 
them  with  the  faliva;  hence  Chenier  fays,  that  it  may 
ferve  to  extract  the  fat  from  cloths  like  a  foap. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water  it  became  thinner  and  de- 
pofited  flocks,  whilft  there  went  over  on  diftillation  a 
fluid  difagreeable  both  in  fmell  and  in  tafte,  which  was 
neither  3cid  nor  alkaline.  The  refiduum  refembled  dried 
mucus,  and  became  moift  on  expofure  to  the  air;  diftill- 
ed  in  a  glafs  retort,  it  produced  a  lemon  Coloured  very 
alkaline  fluid,  which  changed  the  fyrup  of  violets  green  ; 
and  an  oil  of  the  fame  colour,  which  fwam  on  the  fur- 
face.  In  the  neck  of  the  retort  were  cryftals  of  volatile 
alkali,  coloured  by  the  oil;  a  thick,  black,  empyreumatic 
oil,  which  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor  ;  then  inflam- 
mable and  fixed  airs  ;  there  remained  in  the  retort  acoaIr 
and  the  infide  was  lined  with  a  metallic  fplendour,  which 
remained  in  it  a  quarter  of  a  year. 
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The  coal  was  difficultly  incinerated,  and  the  lixivium* 
afforded  cryftals  of  muriat  of  foda. 

drm.    grs. 
bbulnedby      He  obtained  by  this  diftilation,  of  water     1  . .  .  .5 
di^lliil10"-  Ammonia       -     -     0....3J. 

Thick  empyr.  oil  -  0  .  .  .  .5 
Inflam.  and  fixed  air  0  ...  .5 
Coal     -     -     -     -     0....6* 


Total 1  . .  .30 

it'scompo-      From  Chenier's   analyfis,  this  faliva  confifls  of  air, 
fltl0n*         water,  mineral  alkali,  common  fait,  and  an  earth  which 
he  takes  to  be  the  earth  of  bones. 

Saliva  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  horfe,  in  which 
It  is  mixed  with  other  fluids  therein,  taftes  very  evidently 
faline,  and  is  of  a  more  mucous  confidence  than  the 
other  taken  from  the  duel.  It  feels  very  flimy,  has  a 
naufeous  fmell,  but  affords  the  fame  products  by  diftil- 
lation  as  the  other.  Chenier  found,  however,  that  with 
lime  and  the  cauftic  alkalis  it  produced  a  fmell  of  am- 
monia, which  was  not  the  cafe  with  that  from  the  duct. 
Ifsanaiyfis  From  this  ftatement  of  the  analyus  of  this  fluid,  it 
kg  ^  fhows  how  imperfect  our  chemical  knowledge  is  of  it  at 
prefent ;  a  great  many  more  experiments  being  neceffary 
before  it's  component  parts  are  mfficientfy  underftood. 

A  great  analogy  has  been  obferved  between  this  fluid 
and  that  which  is  fecreted  from  the  pancreas ;  their  ufe 
appears  to  be  the  fame,  and  both  of  a  faponaceous  nature. 


Plenck's  Hygrologie  des  Menfchlichcn  Korpers.  art. 
Speichel. — Brugnatelli,  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique.  p. 
214.  1788. — Hapel  de  Chenier  fur  la  falive  d'un  chevalj 
in  the  Hiftoire  de  la  Societe  Royal,;  de  Medecine,  a 
Paris,  p.  327,  333.  an.  1760  &  17  6!  .—Weber's  Unter* 
fuchungderThierifchen  Feuchtigkcitcn.  Tubingen.  1760* 
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TEARS. 

Before  the  experiments  ofFourcroy  and  Vauquelinj 
this  fecretion  had  never  been  analyfed  ;  it  is  even  very 
difficult  to  procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  for  examina- 
tion, which  may  be  one  reafon  of  it's  having  been  neg- 
lefted. 

The  tears,  when  in  a  healthy  flate,  are  clear  and  tranf-  Their  pro- 
parent  as  water,  they  are  without  any  aroma,  their  fa- 
vour is  evidently  faline. 

Their  fpecific  gravity  is  fomewhat  greater  than  that  of 
di  (tilled  water. 

On  expofure  to  a  dry  air,  they  evaporate  fpontaneoufly 
to  drynefs ;  and  toward  the  end,  cubic  cryftals  arife 
in  the  midft  of  a  mucus,  which  ferves  them  as  a  mother 
ley.  Thefe  were  found  to  be  the  muriat  of  foda,  and 
foda  in  a  free  (late.  As  the  tears  thicken  on  expofure, 
they  become  by  degrees  more  yellow.  They  undergo  no 
evident  change  from  the  imprefiion  of  heat;  on  evapo- 
ration, the  aqueous  part  firft  comes  oyer,  and  at  the  boil- 
ing point  a  foam  appears,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to 
their  mucous  quality  ;  then  an  oil,  and  there  remains  a. 
dry  yellowifh  fubftance,  fcarcely  amounting  to  00,4 
of  the  quantity  employed,  which  is  a  coal  containing 
the  phofphats  of  lime  and  foda  in  fmall  quantity,  being 
fcarcely  perceptible  ;  they  have  no  effedl  on  the  tincture 
of  litmus,  but  change  paper  coloured  by  violets  to  a 
green,  which  proceeds  from  the  foda. 

When  frefh,  they  unite  with  cold  and  hot  water  in  all 
proportions,  if,  however,  they  have  been  previously  cx- 
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pofed  to  the  air,  fo  as  to  have  received  from  it  a  certain 
confidence  and  a  yellow  colour,  as  before  obferved,  they 
remain  unchanged,  although  from  the  foamy  appearance 
of  the  water  on  agitation,  a  fmall  portion  feems  to  have 
been  difiblved.  By  continued  expofure,  however,  they 
become  lefs  and  lefs  foiublc,  which  feems  to  arife  from 
Unite  with  their  union  with  oxygen. 

Alkalis  unite  readily  with  them,  bv  which  they  are 
rendered  more  fluid,  and  this  is  the  cafe  after  they  have 
attracted  oxygen. 

Of  all  the' acids,  the  dephlogifticated  muriatic  only 
affords  any  thing  remarkable  on  this  fluid  when  frefli. 
It  is  coagulated  by  it  into  white  flocks,  and  becomes 
yellow  as  when  expo  fed  to  the  air;  thefe  flocks,  like 
infpiflatcd  tears,  are  infoluble  in  water.  The  acid,  by- 
lofins;  it's  fmell  and  properties,  (hows  that  it  has  parted 
with  it's  oxygen  to  the  tears,  and  accounts  for  the 
gum  which  is  formed  at  the  angles  of  the  eyes  during 
ilecp. 

The  fuiphuric  and  muriatic  acids  have  no  effect  on 
frefli  tears,  but  produce  an  efiervcfccnce  when  they  are 
oxygenated.  In  the  firfl  cafe,  fulphat  of  foda  remains 
mixed  with  the  mucous  part;  in  the  fecond,  muriat  of 
foda. 

Alcohol,  added  to  frefli  tears  in  fufneient  quantity,  pre- 
cipitates the  mucous  part  in  the  form  of  large  white 
flocks.  If  the  fpirit  be  feparated  from  the  mucus  and 
evaporated,  traces  of  muriat  of  foda,  and  of  foda,  appear, 
and  by  this  method  the  proportion  between  the  faline  and 
mucous  parts  may  be  found. 
Analyfis.  From  the  analyfis  made  by  thefe  two  chemifts,  it  ap- 
pears that  tears  are  compofed  of  a  peculiar  mucus,  which, 
after  their  water,  forms  the  greatefl  portion  of  muriat 
of  foda,,  phofphat  of  lime  and  foda,  which  lad  forms  fo 
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fmall  a  part  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible,  to  which  Plenck 
has  added  phofphat  of  foda.  From  the  limpidity  of  this 
fluid,  it  had  been  confidered  by  many  as  water  nearly  in  a 
pure  ftate ;  amongft  thefe  was  Pierre  Petit,  a  Phyfician  of 
Paris,  who  publifhed  a  Treatife  on  the  Tears,  about  the  end 
of  the  Iaft  century.  Some  obfervers,  as  Schcener,  &c. 
have  likewife  feen  the  formation  of  cryflals  in  them,  and 
they  produce  alkali  according  to  Blanus;  but  further 
inveftigation  is  neceflary  before  we  can  arrive  at  their 
component  parts. 
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NASAL  MUCUS. 

This  feeretion  is  without  favour  or  aroma.     It  is  a 
tranfparent  colourlefs  fluid  when  it  is  frefh  and  thin  ; 
but  when  thickened,  it  is  of  a  flight  greenifh  yellow. 
It's  proper-      jt's  Coit1i (iencc  is   claminy,  adherine:  to  any  thins:  it 
touches. 

This  feeretion  is  more  copious  in  childhood  than  at  a 
ft  ate  of  puberty. 

It's  fpccific  gravity  is  fomewhat  greater  than  that  of 
water.  It  fwims  at  fir  ft  on  the  furfaee  of  water,  but 
finks  to  the  bottom  as  foon  as  the  air  is  extricated  from  it. 

Expofed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  hardened  into  pulveri- 
zable  (hining  leaflets. 

On  a  red  hot  coal,  it  is  nearly  all  evaporated  without 
any  difagreeable  fmell,  which  is  not  the  cafe  when  it  is. 
United  with  a  little  pus. 

It  neither  unites  with  cold  or  warm  water,  nor  is  di- 
luted by  them  ;  neither  is  it  dilfolvcd  by  boiling  water ; 
fince,  according  to  Plenck,  it  falls  to  the  bottom  on  cool- 
ing. 

It  has  no  aclion  either  on  the  tincture  of  litmus,  or 
fyrup  of  violets. 

It  appears  to  unite,  in  fome  mcafure,  with  limewater. 

It  does  not  unite  oil  with  water  like  vegetable  mucus. 

It  is  neither  foluble,  according  to  Plenck,  in  neutral, 
nor  carbonated  alkaline  falts,  but  by  the  cauftic  it  is  de- 
compofed. 

The  acids  thicken  it  fomewhat  in  fmall  quantities  j  in 
large  they  diffolve  it,  and  produce  different  colours. 

The  vitriolic  acid  gives  it  a  purple  red  colour,  and 
idifiblves  it,  except  a  few  lumps  which  fall  to  the  bottom* 
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The  muriatic  acid  diflblves  it  totally,  with  an  an|e- 
thyft  colour. 

The  nitrous  acid  when  concentrated  dilToIves  it  with  a 
yellow  colour. 

Of  all  animal  fluids,  it  appears  to  be  one  that  is  the 
lead  fubjecl  to  putrefaction.  It  remained  a  month,  ac- 
cording to  Plenck,  expofed  to  warmth  in  water  without 
any  fmell. 

Mucus  appears  to  be  the  fame  as  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
with  this  difference;  that  it  contains  a  little  gelatin. 

For  the  examination  of  the  nafal  mucus  in  a  difeafed  biadifeafai 
date,  we  are  indebted  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelm ;  the 
perfon  from  whom  it  was  taken  had  an  inflammation  of 
the  fchneiderian  membrane,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
a  cold,  which  is  the  bell  time  to  obtain  it  in  any  quan- 
tity. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  difeafe,  the  mucus  is 
clear  and  tranfparent  as  water,  it's  fmell  fcarcely  obfer- 
vable,  it's  favour  faline  and  fomewhat  (harp;  in  this 
ltate  it  has  a  great  refemblance  in  it's  properties  with  the 
tears ;  it  contains  like  them  rnuriat  of  foda,  foda,  and 
fOme  particles  of  phofphat  of  lime.  To  this  may  be  ad- 
ded, that  thefe  two  chemifts  having  procured  fome  of 
this  nafal  mucus  quite  pure  from  a  perfon  who  had  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  Iacrymal  duel  o.bftru£ted  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  admixture  of  the  tears,  found  it  perfectly 
to  agree  in  it's  properties  with  that  fluid. 

When  this  humour  runs  more  flowly,  toward  the  end  of 
thed  ifeafe,  it  remainslonger  attached  to  the  fidesof  the  nafal 
cavity,  and  there  it  undergoes  fevcral  alterations;  it  be- 
comes thickened  by  the  heat  of  the  inflammation,  whilfl 
the  infpired  air  depofits  a  portion  of  it's  oxygen  as  it  paffes 
over  it,  and  produces  a  puriform  confidence  and, yellow- 
ifh  or  green  ifli  colour.  On  expiration,  a  part  of  the 
carbonic  acid  uniting  with  the  foda  of  the  mucus,  gives 
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it  the   property  of  precipitating    imewater  and  barytic 
Calls. 

.  Since,  therefore,  the  nafal  mucus  has  more  conftantly 
the  accefs  of  air  than  the  tears,  the  lad  being  onlv  ex- 
pofed  to  it  upon  the  furface  of  the.  eyes,  and  from  it 
can  only  imbibe  the  oxygen,  it  follows  that  the  nafal 
mucus  contains  more  vifcous  matter,  has  more  tenacity 
than  the  tears,  and  on  thickening,  is  generally  of  a 
more  yellow  colour  than  the  tears  in  the  nafal  fack. 

Thefe  chemifts  found,  that  the  mucus  obtained  by 
the  infpiration  of  dephlogifticated  muriatic  acid  gas 
through  the  nofe  had  very  fimilar  properties  to  that 
obtained  by  a  common  cold,  except  that  the  fir  ft  por- 
tions contained  no  foda,  nor  changed  the  blue  colours  of 
vegetables  to  a  green.  At  firft  the  mucus  flowed  in  great 
abundance,  and  was  tranfparent  as  cryftal ;  but  afterward 
it  became  fomewhat  infpiffated,  and  put  on  the  yellow- 
ilh,  greenifh  appearance  of  pus. 

From  thefe  appearances,  there  is  great  reafon  to  attri- 
bute this  artificial  cold  to  the  oxygen  of  the  marine  acid, 
iince  it  was  found  that  the  fumes  of  other  acids,  which 
contained  no  oxygen  in  a  free  ftate>,  produced  no  fuch 
action. 


Plenck,  art.  Thranen — Examen  chimique  des  Lar- 
mes,  and  de  1'Humeur  des  Narines,  8cc.  par  MeiYrs. 
Fourcroy  et  Vauquelin.  Journal  de  Phvs.  Sem.  2.  p.  251. 
1791-  &  Annal.  de  Ch..p.  113.  v.  10. 
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PUS. 

This,  in  a  healthy  ftate,  is  a  whitifh  fluid,  fecreted 
from  the  furface  of  an  inflamed  part,  and  is  of  the  con-  It's  proper- 
liftence  of  cream. 

It's  favour  is  mawkifti,  and  it's  aroma  when  warm  is 
peculiar  to  it,  when  cool  it  is  inodorous. 

We  are  informed  bv  Home,  that  when  examined  by 
the  microfcope,  it  is  found  to  confift  of  two  parts,  viz.  of 
white  globules  and  a  tranfparent  colourlefs  fluid. 
It's  fpecific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water. 
It  does  not  readily  go  into  the  putrid  fermentation. 
According  to  Hildebrandt,  by  a  moderate  warmth  it 
undergoes  the  acetous  fermentation. 

Heat  does  not  coagulate  itr  but  evaporates  it  to  dry- 
nefs. 

By  the  dry  diflillation,  Brugmann  informs  us,  it  gives 
an  aqueous  fluid,  which  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  then 
becomes  thick  and  brown  in  colour ;  in  a  ftrong  heat,  it 
affords  an  alkaline  fpirit,  and  ammonia  in  a  fixed  ftate, 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  leaves  a  blackifh  finning  coal, 
difficult  to  incinerate.  The  afhes  are  very  fmall  in  quan- 
and  of  a  dark  reddifli  colour. 

When  placed  on  red  hot  coals,  it  produces  an  animal 
aroma  and  inflames. 

It  does  not  unite  with  water  in  the  heat  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  but  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  if,  however,  a  considera- 
ble heat  be  applied,  it  rifes,  and  is  diffufed  through  the 
water;  and  remains  mixed  with  it  even  after  cooling, 
the  globules  appearing  to  be  decompofed. 

Pus,  from  a  gonorrhoea,  and  the  fmall  or  chicken  pox, 
has  the  fame  appearance  as  that  from  a  healthy  ulcer, 
•  l\  4 
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It  has  no  corroding  action  on  flefk. 

It  (hows  the  presence  neither  of  a  difengaged  acid  nor 
alkali. 

Vitriolic  acid,  when  concentrated,  diflolves  it,  form- 
ing a  darkifh  purple  colour.  On  diluting  the  folution 
with  water,  the  dark  colour  disappears,  and  the  pus  fe- 
parates  again  in  the  form  of  a  porous  fubftance,  part  of 
which  fwims  at  the  top,  the  other  finks. 

Concentrated  nitrous  acid  produces  with  it  a  lemon- 
coloured  folution,  and  the  addition  of  water  feparates  a 
gray  coloured  fubftance  from  it. 

Strong  muriatic  acid  forms  with  it  an  afh  gray  coloured 
folution,  from  which  water  feparates  the  pus  in  it's  na- 
tural ftate. 

Carbonated  potafh,  according  to  Hildebrandt,  mixes 
with  pus,  and  about  twelve  times  as  much  diftilled 
water  heated  to  1009  of  Fahrenheit,  and  becomes  of  a 
gelatinous  ropy  confidence.  Bad  pus  only  gives  a  weak 
gelatin. 

Neutral  falts  have  no  action  upon  it. 

Cauftio.  alkalis  form  with  it  a  homogeneous,  ropv, 
whitifh  fluid  ;  the  pus  is  again  perfe£tly  feparated  bv  wa- 
ter and  acids. 

Alcohol  thickens  it  by  attracting  it's  aqueous  particles, 
but  does  not  diflblve  it. 

Oils  mix  with  it,  but  have  no  action  in  their  mild 
ftate. 
Diftin.  Much  has  been  faid  reflecting  the  diftingui  flung  pro- 

fiom  mucus  Pert'es  °f  Pus  antl  niucus,  and  an  ingenious  DilVertation 
by  Dai  win.  has  bccn  written  by  Charles  Darwin  upon  this  fubject, 
who  draws  the  following  conclufions  from  his  experi- 
ments ;  1,  Pus  and  mucus  are  both  foluble  in  the  vitriolic 
acid,  though  in  very  different  proportions,  pus  being 
much  the  lefs  foluble.  2.  The  addition  of  water  tu  either 
of  thefe  compounds  decompofes  it;    the  mucus,   thus 
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feparated,  cither  fwims  on  the  mixture  or  forms  large 
flocci  in  it ;  whereas  the  pus  falls  to  the  bottom,  and 
forms  on  agitation  an  uniform  turbid  mixture.  3.^  Pus 
is  dirTutible  through  a  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  though 
mucus  is  not ;  the  fame  occurs  with  water  or  a  folution 
of  fea  fait.  4.  Nitrous  acid  diflblves  both  pus  and  mu- 
cus j  water  added  to  the  folution  of  pus  produces  a  preci- 
pitate, and  the  fluid  above  becomes  clear  and  green, 
while  water  with  the  folution  of  mucus  forms  a  dirty-' 
coloured  fluid.  5.  Alkaline  lixivium  diflblves  (though 
fometimes  with  difficulty)  mucus,  and  generally  pus.  6. 
Water  precipitates  pus  from  fuch  a  folution,  but  does 
not  mucus.  7.  Where  alkaline  lixivium  decs  not  diflblve 
pus,  it  (till  diftinguifhes  it  from  mucus,  as  it  then  pre- 
vents it's  diffufion  through  water.  8.  Coagulable  lymph 
Is  neither  foluble  in  diluted  nor  concentrated  vitriolic 
acid.  9.  Water  produces  no  change  on  a  folution  of 
ferum  in  alkaline  lixivium,  until  after  long  ftanding,  and 
then  only  a  very  flight  fediment  appears.  10.  Corrofivc 
fublimate  coagulates  mucus,  but  does  not  pus. 

The  author  thinks,  therefore,  that  Jlrwg  vitriolic  acid 
and  water  i  diluted  vitriolic  acid ;  and  cauftic  alkaline  lixi- 
vium and  water  will  ferve  to  diltinguifh  pus  from  mucus  % 
that  the  vitriolic  acid  can  feparate  it  from  coagulable 
lymph,  and  alkaline  lixivium  from  ferum.  And  hence 
when  a  peffon  has  anv  expectorated  material,  the  com- 
petition of  which  he  wifhes  to  afcertain,  let  him  diflblve 
it  in  vitriolic  acid,  and  in  cauftic  alkaline  lixivium  ;  and 
then  add  pure  water  to  both  folutions,  and  if  there  is  a 
fair  precipitation  in  each,  he  may  be  aflured  that  fome 
pus  is  prefent ;  if  in  neither  a  precipitation  occurs,  it  is  a 
certain  teft  that  the  material  is  entirely  mucus;  if  the 
material  cannot  be  made  to  diflblve  in  alkaline  lixivium 
by  time  and  trituration,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it 
is  pus, 
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According  to  Salmuth,  who   has  examined  this  me- 
thod  of  diftinction,  the  criterion  which  that  ingenious 
youth  wifhed  to  eftablifh  cannot  be  relied  upon,   hence 
other  methods  have  been  propofed. 
Hftmf.  We  are  informed  by  Home  that  the  property  which 

characterifes  and  diftinguifhes  pus  from  mofl  of  the  ani- 
mal fubftances  is  it's  being  compofed  of  globules.  This 
property  was  fir  It  obferved  by  John  Hunter,  and  is  an 
accurate  means  of  knowing  healthy  pus. 

Home  found  that  mucus,  and  every  other  animal  fub- 
ftance  affected  by  the  action  of  putrefaction,  appear  to 
be  compofed  offtakes  when  examined  by  the  inicrofcope  j 
that  this  property  of  being  compofed  of  globules  fhows 
that  pus  has  a  great  affinity  to  the  other  animal  fecretions, 
although  in  many  circumftances  it  may  differ  from 
them  ;  viz.  it  differs  from  the  blood  in  the  colour  of  the 
globules,  in  their  not  being  foluble  in  water,  whilft  thofe 
of  the  blood  are,  and  from  the  fluid  in  which  they  fwim 
being  coagulable  by  a  fulution  of  fal  ammoniac,  which 
fcrum  is  not. 

It  differs  from  chyle  in  it's  globules  being  larger;  not 
coagulable  on  expofure  to  the  air,  nor  by  heat,  whillt 
thofe  of  chyle  are. 

The  globules  of  the  pancreatic  juice  are  much  final* 
ler. 

Thofe  of  milk  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  thofe  of  pus, 
though  much  more  numerous;  but  milk  coagulates  by 
rennet,  which  pus  does  not:  and  Iikewife  contains  oil  and 
fugar,  which  are  not  to  be  difcovered  in  pus. 

To  try  the  comparative  a£tion  which  pus  in  the  body, 
and  pus  and  jelly  out  of  it,  had  on-  flefh,  Home  put  a 
piece  of  flefh  into  a  healthy  abfeefs,  and  equal  weights  of 
the  fame  he  immerfed  in  equal  quantities  of  pus  and  jelly 
in  two  glaffes,  which  were  kept  nearly  in  the  tempera- 
lure  of  the  human  body;  and  it  appeared  that  in  twenty- 
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four  hours  the  flefh  in  the  abfcefs  was  quite  fweet ;  that 
in  the  pus  had  a*'  flight  putrid  fmell,  and  had  decreafed  in 
fize ;  that  in  the  jelly  was  become  (mailer  and  finer  in 
it's  texture.  In  fix  days  the  flefh  in  the  firft  was  leffened, 
but  quite  fweet ;  in  the  fecond  it  was  diffolvcd  in  ninety- 
fix  hours,  whilft  that  in  the  jelly  was  not  putrid,  but 
much  fmaller.  The  mufcle  in  the  abfcefs  was  preferved 
a  few  days  longer  without  undergoing  any  change  or  di- 
minution in  weight. 

To  determine  this  diflinction  likewife  between  pus  Srafmeycr. 
and  mucus,  Grafmeyer  has  lately  propofed  the  following 
experiment.  The  fubftance  to  be  examined  is  mixed  by 
trituration  with  an  equal  quantity  of  tepid  water,  a  fatu- 
rated  folution  of  perfectly  aerated  potafh,  equal  in  weight 
to  the  fubftance,  is  added,  and  the  mixture  being 
gently  agitated  is  fet  afide.  If  the  mixture  be  pus  or 
mixed  with  it,  a  tranfparent  tenacious  jelly  will  feparatc 
in  a  few  hours  j  on  the  contrary,  if  the  mixture  contain 
no  pus,  it  will  remain  unchanged. 

On  diftillation  Brugmann  obtained  from  8*  ounces 
of  pus,  in  a  heat  of  boiling  water,  7f  of  a  tranfparent 
water  without  fmell,  which  contained  neither  an  acid 
nor  an  alkali ;  by  a  ftrong  heat,  3  drachms  of  an  empy- 
reumatic  ammoniacal  fluid  ;  2  fcruples  of  the  fame  mixed 
with  an  oil,  \  drachm  of  dry  ammonia,  and  |  of  an 
ounce  of  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  the  remaining  coal 
contained,  when  incinerated,  iron,  calcareous  earth,  and 
no  fait. 

In  a  ftate  of  difeafe,  as  in  fcrofulous  abfeeffes,  pus  in  a  dif- 
confifts,  according  to  Home,  of  globules  and  flaky  par-  e~ 
tides  floating  in  a  tranfparent  fluid  ;  the  flaky  part 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  inflarnrr.:!- 
tion ;  and  in  thofe  abceffes  unaccompanied  by  in- 
flammation, their  whole  contents  are  curdly  and  flaky  j 
whilft  in' irritable  ulcers  thedifcharge  is  often  thin,  bring 
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principally  coaipofcd  of  an  aqueous  fluid  of  an  irrittt'mg 

nature,  and  verv  much  inclined  to  become  putrid.     Ac- 
in  the  can-  cort]in<r  to  Crawford,  the  pus  from  the  cancer  conftantly 
Crawford,    changed  the  firup  of  violets  green,   which  he  attributes 
to  it's  containing  ammonia;   and  potafh    produced  no 
change  in  it.  Sulphuric  acid  coloured  it  brown,  and  difen- 
gaged  with  an  efiervefcenee  a  difagrceablc  odour  refem- 
blincr  fulphureous  hydrogenous  gas.     From  his  experi- 
ments Dr.  Crawford  conclude?,  that  this  pus  contains  a. 
principle  pofiefhng  many  properties  of  hepatic  air,  which 
he  thinks  is  combined  with  the  ammonia,  and  he  calls  it 
animal  hepatic  gas.     This  pus,   diluted  with  water  and 
diftilled,  afforded   at  firit   the   air  of  the  retort  charged 
with  the  cancerous  odour  ;  this  was  fuccceded  by  fome 
whitifh  vapours  with  a  putrid  odour.     When  the  water 
was  entirely  evaporated,  a  new  gas  arofe  exhaling  the 
odour  of  burnt  bones,  with  fome  empyreumatic  oil.     It 
appears,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Crawford,   that  the  {linking 
odour  of  this  pus  is  a  volatile  fubftance,  which  forms  the 
oidus  for  the  cancerous  poifon. 

Dr.  Crawford  is  of  opinion,  refpe£ling  the  matter  of 
the  cancer,  that  chemical  changes  and  combinations 
take  place ;  his  reafons  for  thinking  fo  are,  that  in  the 
cancer,  and  in  malignant  ulcers,  the  animal  fibre  under- 
goes nearly  the  fame  change  as  in  dry  diftillation.  The 
purulent  matter  ncceflary  to  the  cure  of  the  ulcer  is  in 
this  cafe  mixed  with  the  animal  gas  and  ammonia. 

This  compofition,  which  may  be  called  an  ammoniacal 
fulphure,  attacks  metals  and  decompofes  metallic  falts, 
for  when  it  isenclofed  a  few  days  upon  mercury,  it  changes 
it's  furface  to  a  black  colour,  and  it  immediately  precipi- 
tates the  folulion  of  nitrat  of  (ilver  of  the  fame  colour. 
Thefe  fafts  appear  to  Crawford  to  explain  what  takes 
place  on  applying  metallic  falts  to  a  malignant  ulcer,  the 
ammonia  unites  to  the  acid   of  the  fait,  and  the  hepatU 
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animal  gas  reduces  the  metal  by  feizlng  it's  oxvgeru 
(According  to  Crawford,  by  reftoring  to  it  the  inflam- 
mable principle). 

It  is  probable,  that  the  metal  thus  reduced  is  fometimes 
attacked  again  by  the  ammoniacal  fulphure,  which  give* 
it  a  black  colour.  The  fame  origin  mav  be  afcribed  to  th« 
black  cruft  formed  on  the  tongue  and  in  the  mouth,  when 
venereal  ulcers  of  the  throat  are  wafhed  with  a  folution  of 
corrofive  muriat  of  mercury  ;  to  the  obfeure  colour 
which  cataplafms  made  of  the  acetite  of  lead  have  upon 
bad  ulcers;  and  to  the  change  which  founds  fometime^ 
undergo  after  having;  been  introduced  into  the  finuses  of 
fiich  ulcers,  or  applied  to  carious  bones.  Hence,  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  reafon  of  polifhed  metals  fo  eafily  tar- 
nifhing  on  expofure  to  the  putrid  effluvia  of  animal  fub- 
ftances. 

Hepatic  animal  gas,  Dr.  Crawford  found,  communi- 
cates a  green  colour  to  recent  fat;  it  renders  animal  fibres 
foft  and  flaccid  ;  it  accelerates  putrefaction  ;  hence  it  is  a 
feptic,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  compofilion  re- 
fulting  from  it's  union  with  the  ammonia,  contained  in 
the  liquor  running  from  an  open  cancer,  produces  dele- 
terious effects  and  aggravates  the  difeafe.  It  is  the  am- 
moniacal fulphure  that  communicates  to  the  cancerous 
matter  it's  putrid  odour,  it's  tenacity,  and  all  ihe  proper- 
ties that  diftinguifh  it  from  ordinary  pus. 

According  to  Dr.  Crawford,  therefore,  a  fubflance 
capable  of  decompofing  the  ammoniacal  fulphure,  and 
of  deflroying  the  fetor  of  the  animal  hepatic  gas,  witn- 
out  increafing  the  mortification  of  the  vefTtls,  would  ne- 
ceflarily  produce  falutary  cftefts.  .  The  nitric  acid  only 
deftroys  this  fetor  at  a  high  degree  of  concentration,  and 
in  this  flate  it  is  corrofive.  On  the  contrary,  this  eas  is 
deprived  of  it's  fetor  as  foon  as  it  is  mixed  with  the  oxy- 
genated muriatic  acid,  even  diluted  with  three  times  it's 
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weight  of  water ;  the  application  can  then  be  made  with- 
out danger,  provided  the  cancerous  ulcer  be  not  very  ir- 
ritable. 
In  the  hof-      The  matter  of  the  hofpital  fore,  which  is  produced,  ac- 
b  "cru'kk-  corcmig  to  ®r.  Rollo,  by  a  poifon  fui  generis,  as  are  the 
ih.mk.        venereal,  fcrofulous,  cancerous,  and  variolous  fores,  has 
been  examined  by  Cruickfhank. 

This  matters  appears  to  be  fparingly  foluble  in  water, 
but  being  readily  diffufed  through  it  produces  a  milki- 
nefs. 

It  produces  no  effect  on  the  infufions  of  litmus  or  Brafil 
wood,  hence  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

Pure  ammonia  reduces  it  to  a  tranfparent  jellv,  and  af- 
ter fome  time  difiblves  the  greater  part  of  it ;  the  fame 
happens  to  pure  pus. 

Acids,  and  particularly  the  fulphuric,  precipitate  but 
partially  thefe  folutions. 

The  folution  of  nitrat  of  filver,  poured  into  the  filtered 
aqueous  folution  of  this  matter,  occafions  a  whitifh  pre- 
cipitate. 

The  fame  effect  is  produced  by  the  nitrat  and  muriat 
of  mercury ;  but  the  precipitate  is  much  more  abun- 
dant. When  pure  pus  is  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
thefe  precipitates,  particularly  that  by  muriat  of  mer- 
cury, have  fomewhat  of  a  different  appearance,  difficult 
to  defcribe. 

Limevvater  rather  changes  it's  fetid  odour,  but  does 
not  deftroy  it;  fulphuric  acid  increafes  it;  alcohol,  and 
a  folution  of  the  oxyd  of  arfenic  in  potafh,  produce  the 
fame  effect.  This  fetor  refifts  the  decoction  of  Peruvian 
bark  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  deftroyed  by  the  nitrats  and 
muriats  of  mercury,  by  the  nitrous  acid,  but  more  com- 
pletely by  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  either  in  a  liquid 
ftate  or  in  the  form  of  gas.  The  nitrat  of  filver  pro- 
duces very  little  change  either  in  it's  colour  or  odour,. 
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which  is  the  more  remarkable  from  this  fait  having:  the 
property  of  deflroying  the  molt  offenfive  odours,  even 
that  of  the  matter  of  the  cancer. 

Cruickfhank  is  of  opinion,  that  the  bad  odour  of  this 
matter  of  the  ulcer  is  produced  by  a  change  of  one  part 
of  the  true  pus;  for  every  ill  conditioned  difcharge  has 
more  or  lefs  fmeU,  while  good  pus  has  none;  and  flnce 
it  is  a  principle  in  chcmiflry,  with  only  few  exceptions, 
that  the  odour  of  a  fubflance  cannot  be  entirely  deflroyed 
without  changing  it's  properties  at  the  fame  time,  there 
is  reafon  to  think,  that  if  the  odour  of  this  peculiar  mor- 
bific matter  be  entirely  deflroyed  by  the  addition  of  the 
nilrat  or  muriat  of  mercury,  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
,acid,  &c.  it's  properties  will  be  likewife  changed. 

Suppofing  then,  that  an  acid  matter  produced  by  fome 
means  on  the  furface  of  a  fore  is  able  to  produce  ulcera- 
tion of  a  fpecific  kind,  and  that  this  ulceration,  like  that 
of  the  venereal  vifcus,  is  able  to  propagate  itfelf  by  form- 
ing a  limilar  matter,  or  even  to  induce  a  general  affection 
of  the  fyftem  ;  there  are  feveral  important  confequences 
might  be  drawn  from  thefe  experiments. 

lft.  A  fore,  once  clean,  might  be  preferved  from  the 
effects  of  the  matter  alluded  to,  and  even  it's  generation 
prevented,  by  wafhing  it  at  every  dreffing  with  a  weak 
folution  of  nitrat  of  mercury,  or  with  the  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic acid. 

2d.  When  this  matter  begins  to  form,  it's  progrefs 
may  not  only  be  flopped,  but  that  already  formed  may 
be  deflroyed  by  the  application  of  a  proper  topic.  In  this 
cafe,  the  above  experiments  fhow,  that  the  molt  prefer- 
able are  the  mofl  active  mercurial  preparations,  fuch  as 
the  muriat  of  mercury,  or  the  precipitated  red  oxyd  of 
the  nitrat  of  mercury,  which  has  not  been  entirely  edul- 
corated, if  it  be  ncceffary  to  employ  actual  caufiic, 
the  beft  method  is  that  of  Humpnge,  which  confifts  not 
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in  the  application  of  the  nitrat  of  filver,  but  in  applying 
to  the  part  a  fmall  piece  of  linen  clipped  in  fome  concen- 
trated nitrous  acid,  which  occafions  lefs  pain  than  the 
other. 

Ilefpccting  the  acYion  of  different  fub (lances  employed 
as  cauftic  applications  on  fores,  they  may  be  diftinguifhed 
into  four. 

lft.  Subflances  producing  a  violent  action,  fo  as  to 
occafion  the  death  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  expofed, 
fuch  as 

Arfenic, 

Muriat  of  mercury, 
ed.  Subttances  ailing  fimply  by  burning  or  deftroy- 
ing  the  part,  the  aft  ion  of  which  is  always  limited,  as 

Nitrat  of  filver, 

Nitrat  of  mercury, 

Nitric  acid. 
3d.    Subflances  a&ing   as   menftrua,  the  action  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  limit,  as 

Common  lunar  cauftic, 

Mixture  of  potafli  and  lime. 
4th.  Subftances   acting  chemically  on  the  part,  by 
decompofition  as 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  either 

united  with  water  or 

in  a  flatc  of  gas. 
Dr.  RuBo.  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Rollo,  that  by  chemical 
means  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  deftroy  the  morbid  poi- 
fon  of  the  hofpital  fore  5  for  this  purpofe  he  made  ufe  of 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  the  nitrats  of  filver  and 
of  mercury,  and  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas. 
He  began  by  warning  the  fore  with  warm  water ;  the 
ulcerated  part  was  then  immediately  touched  with 
the  nitrat  of  filver ;  the  lore  was  afterward  moif- 
t'.-ned  with  a  diluted  {Solution  of  nitrat  of  mercury,  or 
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a  mixture  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  and  diftilled 
water,  and  the  whole  was  (hen  covered  with  a  linen 
cloth  which  had  imbibed  both.  The  oxygenated  muri- 
atic acid  gas  was  alfo  applied  to  the  ulcer,  and  the  diluted 
folution  of  nitrat  of  mercury  on  the  whole  of  the  fore. 
By  this  treatment  the  fore  foon  became  cicatrized,  and  it 
only  failed  when  the  ulcer  was  too  extenfive  to  be  en- 
tirely a6led  upon  by  the  nitrat  of  mercury  or  the  oxygen- 
ated muriatic  acid  £as. 
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SYNOVIA. 

This  is  a  tranfparent  glutinous  fluid,  which  is  fecretcd 
between  the  articulations  of  animals  to  preferve  them 
from  friction.  The  nature  of  this  fluid  was  very  little 
known  before  the  experiments  of  Marqueron  on  that  of 
the  ox. 
it's  proper-  It  is  of  a  whitifli  green  colour,  has  an  animal  aroma 
refembling  that  kind  of  mucus  found  on  the  exterior  of 
frogs. 

It's  favour  fomewhal  "aline.. 

It's  fpecific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  diftilled 
water.  On  being  taken  from  the  joints  it  becomes  of  a 
gelatinous  confidence,  but  docs  not  continue  long  fo, 
it  is  then  as  tenacious  as  before j  at  lafl  it  is  fluid  and 
gives  a  depofit.  If,  however,  it  be  filtrated  on  being  re- 
ceived from  the  joints,  it  does  not  become  gelatinous. 

It  changes  green  the  blue  colour  of  vegetables,  and 
precipitates  lime  from  it's  aqueous  folutlon. 

It  unites  with  water  and  makes  it  gelatinous ;  even  one 
part  of  fynovia  gives  fix  parts  of  water  very  evidently  this 
property.  The  mixture  effbrvefces  on  agitation  ;  if  boiled, 
it  lofes  it's  tranfparency  and  receives  a  milkv  colour,  and 
there  arifes  to  the  fur  face  a  coagulated  lymph  ;  but  al- 
though one  part  of  the  glutinous  mafs  has  been  thus  fe- 
parated  by  boiling,  the  mixture  it  ill  retains  a  glutinous 
appearance.  If  a  very  diluted  acid  be  added  to  this 
mixture,  there  arifes  a  Angular  efiecl:,  whether  in  the 
warm  or  cold  way.  It  becomes  in  an  inftant  quite- 
tough,  which  tough nefs  it  lofes  on  being  flirted.  It 
then  becomes  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  a  peculiar  fub- 
flance  feparates  which  is  gluey  and  elafiic.  For  this  ex- 
periment vinegar  is  the  beft,  as  a  concentrated  acid  caufes 
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ho  reparation.  The  remaining  liquor  flill  retains  fome 
albuminous  matter,  which  on  evaporation  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  pellicle. 

Carbonated  alkalis  mix  readily  with  fynovia  ;  but  cauf- 
tic  render  it  fluid. 

Concentrated  acids  precipitate  a  flocky  fubftance  from 
it,  which  is  folubie  again  in  the  acid.  When  diluted, 
they  coagulate  it. 

Alcohol,  without  depriving  it  of  it's  glutinous  appear- 
ance, likewife  feparates  a  flocky  matter  from  it. 

By  diftillation  it  (hows  nothing  peculiar  j  there  ari fes 
a  water  which  eafily  putrifies,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and 
ammonia.  In  the  remaining  coal  alkali  and  muriat  of 
foda  are  found  on  lixiviation  ;  and  when  incinerated  the 
allies  afford  phofphat  of  lime. 

Hence  it  fhows  the  properties  of  the  white  of  the  eg£. 
It  is  folubie  in  water  and  in  an  alkali,  with  which  laft 
it  effervefces  on  agitation ;  it  coagulates  by  heat  or  by 
acids  or  alcohol ;  but  it  appears  to  demand  further  invef- 
tigation,  fince  it  is  a  peculiar  liquor  that  contains  two 
fpecies  of  albumen  :  288  grains  of  fynovia  by  chemical 
analyfis  afforded 

Albumen  in  a  peculiar  ftate . .  34  grs.         Analyfis, 

Common  albumen ,  . .    13 

Muriat  of  foda 3 

Carbonat  of  foda 2 

Phofphat  of  lime 2 

Water , 232 

288  grs. 

According  to  Hatchett,  480  grains  of  fynovia  did  not 
yield  more  than  one  grain  of  phofphat  of  lime. 

Memoire  fur  PExamen  de  la  Synovie,  par  M.  Mar* 
queron,  Journ.  de  Phys.  fern.  2.  p.  463.  an.  1792a 
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SPERMA  VirxILE. 

Tun  component  parts  of  this  fecretion  were  but  little 
underltood  before  the  experiments  of  Vauquelin,  which 
have  not,  however,  thrown  any  light  on  the  caufes  of  it's 
very  extraordinary  properties. 

Semen,  as  it  comes  from  the  body  of  a  young  healthy 
pcrfon,  prefents  itfelf  under  two  forms  :  one  part  is  fluid 
Confiftence.  and  milkv,  and  the  other  of  the  confidence  of  a  thick 
mucus,  in  which  is  to  be  obferved  a  number  of  white 
(hilling  threads,  more  particularly  if  it  be  agitated  in  cold 
water. 

According  to  Plenck,  it  is  yellowifli  in  the  tefticles,  and 
of  a  dark  yellow  colour  in  the  veficulce  feminales  ;  by  fre- 
quent emiffion  it  is  whitifh.  In  perfons  under  the  jaun- 
dice, and  thofe  who  have  taken  faffron,  it  is' yellow, 
whilit  in  a  pcrfon  who  had  the  black  jaundice  it  was 
black. 

Lewenhpcck,  Hartfoecker,  Baker,  Haller,  BufTon, 
and  Spallanzani,  have  amufed  themfelves  with  the  exa- 
r.:annncd  mination  of  this  liquor  under  the  microfcopc,  in  which 
u^fijpe.  they  obferved.  numberlefs  animalcula  or  vermiculi,  the 
lad  has  even  written  their  hiftory,  whilft  various  theories 
have  arifen  from  the  fpeculative  mind  of  genius,  to  ac- 
count fur  the  procefs  of  generation  from  the  appearance 
of  fuch  minute  beings. 

In  Roller's  Journal  de  Phyfique  for  January  1784,  p. 
437,  is  a  memoir  in  which  the  author  obferves,  that  if 
this  liquor  be  examined  from  the  12th  to  the  72d  hour 
after  it's  extraction,  and  before  it  becomes  putrid,  and 
is  in  a. tranquil  ftate,  from  the  death  of  thefe  animalcula, 
CryftallUa-  caeh  drop  is  found  to  contain  a  number  of  very  final  I, 

tiun.  ...  .  . 

light,  brilliant  cryftals,   cither  fwimming  on  the  liquor 
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or  fufpended  in  it.     This  experiment  mud  be  tried  in  a 
place  where  no  duft  can  moleft  it,  and  where  the  heat  is 
neither  above  25°  nor  below  5°  of  Reaumur.  Thefe  crvf- 
tals  are  fpindlefliaped,    or  rather  confift  of   cones  op- 
pofed   at  their   bafis,   and  the  fides  of  which,   inflead  of 
being  ftraight  lines  are  rather  convex  ;  fome  are  ifolated, 
others  in  groups,  their  dimenfions  varying  from  Jz  to  7£5 
of  a  line  in  a  diameter.     Some  of  thefe  are  even  fo  large 
as  to  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye  ;  they  neither  deliquefce, 
nor  efflorefee.     It  appears  that  this  faline  fubftance  is  not 
found  until  after  a  certain  degree  of  fpontaneous  evapo- 
ration.    Thefe  cryftals    feem   to   have  efcaped    the  ob- 
fervation  of  Haller,  and  fome  other  natural  philofophers 
who  have  examined  this  liquor.     They  faw  no  cryftals, 
although  they  were  very  defirous  to  complete  it's  analyfis. 
He  tells  us,  that  this  liquor,  diftilled  in  a  fand  bath,   af- 
forded a  phlegm,  a  quantity  of  fetid  oil,  a  little  volatile 
fait,  and   a  good  deal  of  earth.     We  are,  however,  not 
informed  of  what  this  volatile   fait  was   eompofed  ;  it 
could  not  be  the  cryftallized  fait  above  mentioned,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  neutral  fait,  nearly  infuluble  in  al- 
cohol, not  volatile,  far  from  deliquefcing,  and  only  fo- 
luble  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  water ;  it  likewife  ap- 
pears to  exift  entirely  developed  in  the  feminal  liquor,  in 
which   there  could  be  no  appearance  of  amrnpnia  at  fo 
early  a  period.     Thefe  crvftals,  however,   which  the  au- 
thor of  the  memoir  appears  to   be  fo  defirous  of  being 
brought  to  light,    are   moft  probably  the  lame  which 
Vauquelin   found    in   his   examination,    an    account   ol 
which  will  be  given. 

According  to  Vauquelin,  the  favour  of  this  fluid  when  Expori- 
frefh  is  iharp,  pungent,    and  fomewhat  aftringent.  con-  ™e^s  dC~ 

I  '     r         O  »  O  ■>  COldlJlg  Co 

tracking  the  organs  of  tafte  ;  it's  aroma  is  iniipid,  like  Vauquelin. 
that  of  moft  other  animal  fubftanccs.  On  the  contrary,  we  rie8..  ptr* 
are  told  by  Plenck,  that  it's  aroma  is  of  a  peculiar  kLnda 
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very  flrong  to  the  organs  of  fmell,  and  not  unpicafant. 
That  the  fame  fmell  is  found  in  the  roots  of  orchis,  in 
the  down  of  ehefnuts,  and  in  the  anthers  of  feveral 
plants.  In  fome  quadrupeds,  this  aroma  is  fo  ftrong 
and  penetrating  in  the  fealon  of  their  amours,  as  to  taint 
the  flefh  ;  hence  the  flcfh  of  the  goat  at  this  period  is 
not  eatable. 

With  refpecr.  to  it's  fpecific  gravity,  it  differs  accord-* 
ing  to  circum (lances,  but  it  is  always  heavier  than  dif. 
tilled  water,  in  which  it  immediately  finks  to  the  bottom 
if  it  has  not  previoufly  imbibed  a  few  particles  of  air. 
If  rubbed  in  a  mortar  it  becomes  pituitous  and  thick, 
refembling  pomatum,  which  Vauquelin  attributes  to  the 
admixture  of  air.  When  frefh,  it  changes  the  blue  co- 
lours of  vegetables  to  a  green,  and  precipitates  calca- 
reous and  metallic  falts  from  their  folutions,  all  which 
indicate  the  prefence  of  a  difengaged  alkali. 

The  thick  mucous  part  of  the  femen,  on  lofing  a  part 
of  it's  caloric,  becomes  tranfparent  and  of  more  con- 
Curious  ap-  fiflence  than  when  juft  emitted  ;  but  it's  greatcft  peculi- 
pcdrance.     arjty  j^  jt>s  Decornjng  fluid  again  in  a  few  hours  when 

cool.  It  likewife  diminifhes  in  weight  in  proportion  to 
the  lofs  of  caloric,  &c.  Thefe  appearances  are  not  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  knowledge  we  have  of  this  fluid 
at  prefent. 

Expofed  to  an  air  of  10°  or  12°  of  Fahrenheit,  after 
having  undergone  this  change  to  a  fluid  ftate,  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  tranfparent  pellicle,  and  after  three  or 
four  days  Vauquelin  found  a  depofit  of  fome  very  deli- 
cate tranfparent  cryftals,  about  a  line  in  length,  fome  of 
th^m  in  a  cruciform  pofition.  Examined  by  a  magnifier, 
thefe  cryftals  appeared  in  the  form  of  quadrilateral  co- 
lumns, terminated  by  very  elongated  quadrilateral  py- 
ramids, and  were  phofphorated  calcareous  earth,  which 
it  had  previoufly  held  in  folution.     In  a  few  days  more 
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this  pellicle  becomes  thicker,  full  of  white  round  cor- 
pufcles ;  the  liquor  becomes  more  fixed,  and  it's  aroma 
fomewhat  refembles  fvveet  whey.  If  from  the  Hate  of 
the  atmofphere  the  evaporation  goes  on  very  flowly,  other 
eryftals  form  of  different  fhapcs.  Sometimes  they  are 
rhomboidal  plates,  at  other  times  fix  fided  or  rectangular 
prifms,  or  octoedral,  and  Vauquelin  found  them  to  be 
foda  which  had  united  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  at- 
mofphere. At  the  temperature  of  18°  or  20°  this  femen 
becomes  femitranfparent  like  horn,  and  maps  between 
the  fingers. 

If  the  temperature  be  greater,  as  at  20°  of  Reaumur, 
the  air  moift,  as  at  75  of  the  hygrometer  of  Saufnrre,  it  is 
changed  before  it  has  time  to  evaporate  to  drynefs;  it 
becomes  yellow  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  four,  and  fmells 
like  putrid  fifri.  Vauquelin,  likewife,  found  it  covered 
with  the  byflus  feptica. 

Caloric  has  very  little  fenfible  action  upon  frefh  femen  j 
it  only  accelerates  it's  liquefaction,  and  when  in  this 
flate  it  does  not  coagulate  ityas  it  does  many  other  animal 
fu'bftances. 

If  the  caloric  applied  be  fo  great  as  to  feparate  it's 
principles,  the  aqueous  part  is  firft  expelled,  it  then  be- 
comes evaporated  to  drynefs,  fwells,  blackens,  emits 
yellow  empyreumatic  ammoniacal  vapours,  and  leaves 
a  light  eafily  inflammable  coal,  which,  by  lixiviation 
and  evaporation,  affords  rhomboidal  eryftals  of  carbonat 
of  foda,  and  the  remainder,  on  incineration,  is  reduced 
to  white  afhes  which  contain  phofphat  of  lime, 

Frefh  femen  is  not  foluble  either  in  cold  or  hot  water, 

but  when   evaporated  to  drynefs  it  is  foluble  in  both, 

and  it   is   feparated  from  them   in   the  form  of  white 

flakes,  either  by  alcohol,  ordephlogifticated  muriatic  acid, 

s  4 
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Acids  diffolve  it,  and  the  folution  is  not  afterward  de- 

compofcd  by  alkalis. 

.    .   dated       The  dephlogifticated  muriatic  acid  is,  however,  an  ex- 

gVuiXd  ~  ception  ;  for  inftcad  of  diflblving  frefh  femen,  it  coagu- 

muriatic      ]ates  jt  jnto  ^vliite  flakes,  which  are  infoluble  in  water  or 

ac:d. 

acids.  The  fame  takes  place  if  the  femen  be  in  a  liquid 
flate.  It  is  obferved  by  Vauquelin,  that  a  large  quantity 
of  the  acid  gives  it  a  yellow  colour,  like  the  thin  matter 
of  a  gonorrhoea;  this  is  owing  to  the  fixation  of  the 
oxygen,  for  the  acid  lofes  it's  odour  afterward. 

Alkalis,  when  fufficicntly  flrong,  facilitate  it's  union 
with  water. 

Lime  has  no  effect  on  frefli  femen,  but  after  it's  ex- 
pofure  to  a  moid  atmofphere  for  fome  time,  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  ammonia  is  produced. 

Neutral  falts  are  not  decomposed  by  it  even  in  a  li- 
quid ftate  ;  but  the  cafe  is  otherwife  after  a  long  expo- 
fure  to  the  air  when  the  rhomboidal  cryftals  are  formed, 
It'sanalyfis.     According  to  Vauquelin's  analyfis,  one  hundred  parts 
of  human  femen  contain  of 

Water 90 

Fibrin 6 

Soda I 

Phofphat  of  lime 3 

Total   100 

€ondufion.  From  the  facls  already  mentioned  in  the  invefrigation 
of  this  animal  fecretion,  it  appears,  that  there  are  many 
curious  circum (lances  attending  it, 

1.  Tt's  becoming  fluid  out  of  the  body. 

2.  It's  iniblubility  in  water  before  it's  fluidity,  and  it's 
Solubility  afterward. 
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Thefe  two  properties,  Vauquelin  is  of  opinion,  arife 
from  it's  animal  and  mucilaginous  nature. 

3.  The  folubility  of  the  phofphat  of  lime  in  this  liquor, 

4.  It's  cryftallization  by  fo  moderate  an  evaporation. 


Obfervation  fur  la  Liqueur  feminale,  Journal  de  Phy- 
lique,  p.  437.  Jan.  17S4.—  Experiences  fur  la  Sperme 
humaine,  par  M.Vauquelin,  ibid.  p.  .^8.  fern.  2.  179,1. — 
Tracls  on  the  nature  of  Animals  and  Vegetables,  by  Spal- 
Janzani.  Creech.  1799. 
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HUMOR  A  VESICATORIO. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  when  cantharides  are 
applied  to  the  fkin  in  the  form  of  a  plafter,  an  elevation 
of  the  cuticle  takes  place,  and  the  blilter  is  filled  with  a 
fluid  refembling  water  in  it's  external  appearance.     For 
Ixamined    the  examination  of  this  ferum  or  fcrofity,  as  it  has  been 
iln  Iar£ue"  called,  we  are  indebted   to  Margueron.     His  principal 
intention  was  to  difcovcr  it's  nature,  and  to  what  clafs  of 
humours  it  belonged  j  on  which  account  he  analyfed  it 
both  in  a  {late  of  health,  and  when  taken  from  patients 
labouring  under  putrid  fevers.     He  found  that  by  froth- 
ing with  water,  by  it's  coagulation  with  alcohol,  boiling 
water,  acids  and  heat,  and  from  the  different  falts  it  con- 
Rcftmbles  taincd,  it  refembled  the  ferum  of  the  blood  j  and  on  com- 
thebl^d  °f  ParinS  tnem  together,  he  concluded  that  the  great  differ- 
ence between  them  confifted  in  the  odour  and  colour,  the 
J)iffeience.  ferofity  being  of  a  darker  or  amber  colour,  and  poffefiing 
the  fmell  of  the  bliftcring  plafter,     The  fluidity  of  the 
ferum,  however,  was  more  vifcous,  whilft  the  ferofity 
on  coming  from  the  veficles  afforded  a  pellicle.     The 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  ferum  to  the  fcrofity  was  as  305  to 
Ansiyfis.     300,  and  200  parts  of  each  gave,  on  analyfis,  the  follow- 
ing proportions. 

SERUM.  SEROSITY. 

Albumen 40 36 

Muriat  of  foda 4 4 

Carbonat  of  foda   ....       3 2 

Phofphat  of  lime  ....       2 2 

^Vater    151 156 

200  200 
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This  chemift  is  of  opinion,  that  the  colour  is  caufed  by 
the  action  of  the  veficatory  in  exciting  heat,  inflamma- 
tion, &c.  as  he  found  the  colour  the  fame  whether  it 
was  procured  from  a  healthy  or  difeafed  perfon.  From 
thefe  experiments,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  the  ferofity 
and  ferum  are  fimilar  in  their  properties  and  both  e$- 
tracked  from  the  blood. 

This  analogy  induced  this  chemift  to  examine  that  fe- 
rofity or  aqueous  fluid  produced  by  finapifms,  by  bura? 
or  fcalds,  and  by  the  fling  of  infects,  or  by  the  ant,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  the  effect  of  cutaneous  difeafes  j  and 
he  found  on  fubmitting  them  to  experiment,  that  they 
had  all  the  fame  properties  as  the  ferum  of  the  blood, 
and  confequently  that  all  arofe  from  the  fame  origin. 


Examen  chimique  de  la  Serofite  produite  par  les  Re- 
medes  veficaires,  par  M.  Margueron.  Annal.de  Ch,  torn* 
14.  p.  225. 
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HUMOR  HYDROPIS. 

The  fluid  which  is  fecreted  in  the  various  fpeeies  of 
dropfics  of  the  bodv',  is  likewife  fimilar  to  the  laft  men- 
tioned liquid.  It  is  in  general  fomewhat  yellow,  fcarcely 
turbid,  and  refembles  even  in  it's  external  appearance 
Refembles  tne  ^erum  °f  tnc  bl°°d.  It  has  a  peculiar  fmell,  which 
the  laft.  in  fome  cafes,  as  in  the  milk  fever,  is  apparently  acid. 
It  is  faline  to  the  tafte,  and  tinges  violets  green.  Left 
to  itfelf,  it  firft  becomes  turbid,  and  at  laft  putre- 
fics.  Boiling  water  coagidates  the  greater  part  of  it ; 
poured  into  hot  water  it  forms  a  milky  fluid  which  is 
incoagulable  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  alfo  coagulated  by  all 
acids  j  alkalis  rather  dilute  it,  and  when  mild,  precipi- 
tate in  a  few  hours  a  gelatinous  fubftance  which  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  proof  of  the  prefence  of  pus\  The  white, 
opake,  and  feemingly  uncTuous  membrane  (pfeudomem- 
brana  Ruyfchii)  which  often  accompanies  this  humour 
in  dropfies,  agrees  in  it's  properties  with  the  fibrous  part 
of  the  blood,  and  with  it's  buffy  coat.  By  heat,  or  ex- 
pofure  to  air,  it  dries  into  a  horny  fubftance,  but  in  moid: 
air  it  fpeedily  putrefies.  When  triturated  with  water,  it 
forms  an  imperfect  folution,  from  which  mild  alkalis 
precipitate  a  gelatinous  matter. 


Jacqujn's  Elements  of  Chemiftry.   p.  3G3.   1799.— 
Buckholz   Chemifche  Unterfuch.     der  FeuchUgk,  von 

einem  Waflerfuth't.  Crell's  Annal.  2.  1766. 
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LIQUOR  AMNIL 

It  is  flated  by  Haller  on  the  authority  of  feveral  ref-  Haller's 

.  ...  opinion. 

peciable  authors,  that  the  human  liquor  amnn  is  not 
very  unlike  the  ferum  of  milk  in  it's  properties,  even  in 
it's  odour;  that  it  is  fomewhat  faline  to  the  tafte,  and  is 
coagulated  by  alum,  alcohol,  and  the  infufion  of  galls. 
Some  authors  who  look  upon  this  fluid  to  be  the  food  of 
the  foetus  in  utero,  are  likewife  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  has  all  the  properties  of  albumen  or  the  white  of  the 
egg,  which  is  the  nourifliment  of  the  chicken  before  it 
breaks  the  {hell,  and  fo  far  it  favours  their  hypothec's  ; 
great  care  mould  however  be  taken  in  making  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  that  the  mind  be  unbiaffed  by  any 
previous  prejudice,  as  in  fuch  cafes  it  often  is  apt  even  to 
deceive  itfelf. 

A  few  years  ago,  this  aqueous  fluid  was  chemicallv 
examined  by  a  Dutch  chcniift,  Van  der  Bofch,  whofe  Van  rfer 
veracity  is  as  much  to  be  relied  upon  as  that  of  thofe 
quoted  by  Haller,  or  thofe  authors  who  have  written 
fince  upon  the  fubject.  This  chemift  applies  the  fruit  of 
his  experiments  to  phyfiologv,  and  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  foetus  in  utero  receives  no  nourifliment  from  this 
fluid. 

He  examined  the  liquor  amnnii  of  the  cow  and  that  of 
the' human  female,  and  found  that  it's  quantity  is  in  the 
inverfe  proportion  of  the  fize  of  the  foetus,  and  that  in 
the  firft  ftage  of  pregnancy  it's  \veight  exceeds  that  of  the 
foetus  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  times.  It's  colour 
during  the  firft  months  is  clear,  or  has  a  flight  yellow 
hue,  but   towards   the  birth,    it  is  turbid,  flocky,  and 
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fomctimes  has  a  reddifh  tinge.  It's  fmell  is  fcarcely 
©bfervable,  refembling  the  (leam  of  a  newly-flain  animal. 
It's  fpecific  gravity  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  com- 
mon water,  but  at  birth  it  is  fomewhat  heavier  and  ->ive9 
a  copious  depofit.  From  experiments,  it  confifts  for  the 
mod  part  of  mere  water,  and  is  of  all  animal  fluids  the 
mod  aqueous.  It  does  not  coagulate  by  any  means.  It 
contains  an  exceedingly  fmall  quantity  of  common  fait 
and  fixed  alkali,  and  a  very  little  phofphoric  acid.  It 
produces  lefs  volatile  alkali  and  empvreumatic  oil  than 
any  other  animal  fluid.  It  contains  a  little  earth  and  red 
calx  of  iron,  and  the  conftituent  parts  and  properties  of 
that  of  the  cow  in  the  firfl  months  of  pregnancy  were 
found  perfectly  to  agree  with  that  of  the  human  female, 
procured  at  the  time  of  delivery,  except  that  it  is  more 
aqueous. 

From  thefe  facts,  the'author  concludes,  that  although 
the  liquor  amnii  has  been  commonly  Compared  to  the 
white  of  the  egg ;  yet  this  laft  coagulates  by  heat  and 
acids  very  readily,  the  liquor  amnii  not  at  all ;  and  for 
the  fame  reafon  it  differs  from  ferum  of  the  blood,  and 
the  liquor  pericardii. 

It  does  not  agree  with  whey,  for  this  laft  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  an  effential  faccharine  fait,  the  liquof 
amnii  none  at  all. 

It  differs  from  animal  broth  or  foups,  for  it  does  not 
(coagulate  in  the  cold,  or  undergo  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. 

Laftly,  it  differs  from  urine,  for  it  fcarcely  contains 
an  atom  of  volatile  alkali,  whilft  urine  affords  it  in  large 
(quantity  ;  and  the  author  affirms  that  it's  ufe  is  to  protect 
the  foetus  from  external  preffure  ;  that  it  affifls  in  expand- 
ing the  womb,  renders  the  parts  fupple,  and  is  of  great 
fcrvice  at  the  time  of  delivery. 
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With  refpe&  to  the  coagulation  of  this  fluid,  it  appears 
from  the  experiments  of  John  Hunter,  that  it  contains  John  Hun. 
but  a  very  flight  quantity  of  matter  coagulable  by  heat. 

The  mod  perfect  and  detailed  analyfis  of  the  liquor 
amnii,  has  been  made  by  Buniva  and  Vauquelin;  they  Buniva  and 
not  only  examined  that  of  the  human  female,  but  like- 
wife  that  of  the  cow.  Suppofing  there  would  be  great 
fimilarity  between  the  liquor  amnii  of  different  animals, 
they  began  with  the  human,  but  thev  foon  found  that 
no  fuch  refemblance  exilled,  aud  that  no  two  things 
were  more  unlike  than  the  human  and  that  of  the  cow. 


LIQUOR   AMNII   OF  THE   HUMAN    FEMALE. 


Human  h- 
.< 
qua.-  amnu, 


lft.  It  has  a  mild  and  infipid  odour  like  all  the  white  It>s  pr0p<;r=, 
fluids  of  animals.  ues- 

2d.  A  flightlv  faline  favour. 

3d.  It's  colour  is  fomewhat  milky,  owing  fo  a  cafe^ 
ous  matter  which  is  fufpended  in  it,  for  it  may,  by  filtra- 
tion, be  obtained  clear  and  Iranfparent. 

4th.  It's  fpecific  gravity  is  as  1005. 

5th.  It  foams  confiderably  on  being  agitated. 

6th.  On  expofure  to  heat,  an  opacity  is  produced  re- 
f enabling  that  of  milk  greatly  diluted  with  water,  and  a 
finell  of  the  boiled  white  of  an  egg. 

7th.  It  ftrongly  changes  the  tincture  of  violets"  to  a 
green,  but  (lightly  reddens  the  tincture  of  litmus. 

8th.  Potafh  produces  a  flaky  precipitation  of  animal 
matter,  which  feems  to  have  been  diflolved  by  a  flight 
acid. 

9th.  Acids  only  clarify  it.  m 

10th.  Alcohol  produces  a  flaky  precipitation;  which* 
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being  collected  and  dried,  is  brittle  and  tranfparcnt  as 
glue. 

nth.  A  very  large  brown  precipitate  is  formed  with 
the  infufion  of  galls. 

1 2th.  The  nitrat  of  filver  produces  a  white  precipitate, 
infoluble  in  the  nitric  acid. 

From  thefe  properties,  thefe  two   chemifts  conclude 
that  the  human  liquor  amnii  contains, 

lft.   An  albuminous   matter  refemhling   that  of  the 
blood,  appearing  to  be  held  in  folution  by  a  flight  acid. 

Qd.  A  muriatic  fait,  with  foda  for  it'sbafis. 

3d.  A  fmall  proportion  of  alkaline  matter.  It  appears 
difficult  to  admit  the  prefence  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali  at 
the  fame  time  in  this  liquor,  in  a  freeftate;  and  indeed 
thefe  chemifts  do  not  fay  there  is  really  an  acid,  but  that 
it  acted  as  if  it  contained  one,  for  it  reddens  the  tincture 
of  litmus,  is  precipitated  by  cauftic  potafh,  and  depofits 
by  fermentation  an  earthy  animal  matter,  from  which 
ammonia  is  extricated. 
Evaporation      On  evaporation,  the  liquor  amnii,  lft.  becomes  fligbtlv 

Ct  it.  . 

milky.  2d.  There  anfes  a  tranfparent  pellicle  on  it's  fur- 
face.  3d.  A  refidue  is  left,  the  weight  of  which  at  mod 
amounts  to  0,012  of  the  whole. 

The  edulcorated  refidue,  on  evaporation,  afforded 
crvftals  of  muriat  and  carbonat  of  (oda.  The  animal 
matter,  lixiviated,  gave,  on  being  burnt,  a  fetid  and 
ammoniacal  odour,  nearly  like  that  from  horn  ;  there 
remained  a  few  afhes  compofed  of  carbonat  of  foda,  of 
phofphat  and  carbonat  of  lime. 
Jt'scompo-  Thefe  experiments  prove  that  the  human  liquor  amnii 
nem  pans.  onjy  contains  a  very  fmall  portion  of  faline  and  animal 
matter,  diflblved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  fincc  the 
different  fubftances  together  fearcclyamounted  to  0,012  of 
the  liquor,  and  thefe  are  albumen,  foda,  muriat  of  foda, 
and  the  phofphat  of  lime. 
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The  liquor  amnii  kept  in  a  clofed  bottle  undergoes   in  Pdtrid  fer- 
the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks  a  putrid  decomposition;  it  lofes 
it's  tranfparency,  and  depofits  a.  white  matter  like  cheefe. 
During  this  change,  a  little  ammonia  is  evolved,  but  no 
gas  or  bad  fmell. 


CASEOUS    MATTER.  Cafeous 

naat'.et. 

This  fubflance  is  white  and  mining,  foftto  the  touch,  Tt's  ProPei- 

°  7  ties. 

and    refembling  newly   made  foap.     It  is   infoluble  in 

water.     Alcohol,   even  with  the  affiftance  of  heat,  has 

no  effect  upon   it.     Oils  do  not  unite  with  it.     Caultic 

alkalis  diflblve  a  portion  forming  with  it  a  .kind  of  foap, 

at  lead  judging  from  it's  odour,  favour,  and  the  property 

of  being  precipitated  by  acids.     It  decrepitates   like  fait 

upon  red   hot  coals,   then  becomes  dry,  blackens,  and 

fends  forth  empyreumatic  oily  vapours.     Laftly,  a  large 

quantity  of  coal  is  left  difficult  to  incinerate. 

Heated  in  a  crucible  of  platina,  it  likewife  decrepitates, 
and  an  oil  exudes  from  it.  It  fhrivels  like  horn,  inflames, 
and  leaves  a  gray  cinder  that  effervefces  with  acids,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  compofed  of  carbonat  of  lime. 

From  thefe  properties  it  would  appear,  that  this  cafe- 
ous fubftance  is  a  mixture  of  animal  mucilage  and  fat;  \C%  co^po- 
but  it  is  more  probably  a  peculiar  fubftance,  theorigion  of  ' 10n> 
which  thefe  chemifls  attribute  to  a  degenerate  ftate  v'i  the 
albuminous  matter,  taking  a  fat  character.  This  change 
is  not  more  extraordinary  than  the  converfionof  the  foetus 
into  fat  on  remaining  in  the  uterus  beyond  the  natural 
time. 

It  is,  this  kind  of  matter  which  is  found  depofited  upon  Utility  of  it, 
the  body  of  the  foetus,  particularly    under  the  armpits, 
behind  the  ears,  and  on  the  groins,  where  it  is  fometimeg 
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in  large  quantity.  It  ferves  by  ir/s  foftncfs,  un&UoGly, 
and  it's  impenetrability  to  water,  to  anoint  the  fkin  of  the 
foetus,  and  prevent  any  bad  effects  of  the  liquor  amnii ;  at 
the  fame  time  it  favours  it's  birth  during  delivery. 


I.ujuor  am- 
nii ot'tlic 
cow  diffeis 
from  the 

human. 


Properties 
ofit. 


Evapora- 
tion. 


LIQUOR   AMNII   OF    THE    COW. 

This  liquid  differs  from  that  of  the  human  fubject,  lu\ 
Bv  a  fallow  red  colour.  2d.  An  acid  favour  mixed  with 
a  bitternefs ;  an  odour  rcfembling  certain  vegetable  ex- 
tracts. 3d.  A  fpecific  weight  equal  to  1.028,  and  by  a 
vifcofity  approaching  that  of  a  folution  of  gum. 

iff.   It  reddens  ftrongly  the  tincture  of  litmus. 

2d.  It  forms  a  large  precipitation  with  the  muriat  of 
barytes. 

3d.  Alcohol  feparates  a  large  quantity  of  reddifh  mat- 
ter from  it. 

On  expofing  the  liquor  amnii  of  the  cow  to  evapora- 
tion, a  thick  foam  was  formed,  eafy  to  feparate,  in  which, 
when  cool,  fome  white  nightly  acid  cryftals  were  obferv-  I 
ed.  It  became  thick,  vifcous,  and  yellow,  like  a  kind 
of  honey,  of  which  it  had  nearly  the  fhade.  Treating 
this  matter  with  boiling  alcohol,  it  afforded  an  acid, 
which,  on  the  cooling  of  the  liquor,  cryftallized  into 
mining  needles,  feveral  centimetres  in  length.  The  ex 
tractive  fubftance  being  infoluble  in  alcohol,  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  gluifh  compact  pitch.  In  order  to  de 
prive  it  completely  of  it's  acid,  it  is  neceffary  to  boil  it 
feveral  times  in  a  large  portion  of  alcohol,  and  by  evapo 
An  acid  rating  the  menftruum,  the  acid  it  diflblves  is  obtained. 
o!,ta;.lu'd'lhe  To  prevent  anv  of  the  extractive  matter  from  beino-  dif- 
folved  with  the  acid  in  the  alcohol,  the  liquor  amnii  mud 
be  evaporated  to  a  thick  confidence,  for  humidity  favours 
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it's  folution.  It  was  by  treating  in  this  manner  the  refi- 
duum,  that  thefe  chemifts  difcovered  an  acid  in  this  li- 
quor ;  but  they  found  afterward  that  alcohol  was  not  ne- 
ceffary  to  feparate  it,  that  it  was  fufficient  to  reduce  the 
liquor  to  one  fourth,  to  obtain,  on  cooling,  the  greater 
part  of  the  acid.  It  is  indeed  much  whiter  and  purer 
when  extracted  by  alcohol,  from  being  deprived  of  all 
the  animal  matter  that  may  remain  attached  to  it's  cry- 
ftals,  formed  in  a  thick  fluid;  but  it  can  be  purified  by 
warning  it  with  a  little  cold  water,  which  readily  diffolves 
the  extractive  matter,  and  fcarcely  at  all  the  acid.  {Vide 
acids,  amniotic  acid.) 

The  liquor  amnii  being  deprived  of  it's  acid,  if  the 
evaporation  be  continued  until  it  has  acquired  the  con- 
fidence of  firup,  large  tranfparent  cryftals  are  formed 
that  are  very  foluble  in  water  and  of  a  bitter  colour. 
Thefe  chemifts  found  it  to  be  the  fulphat  of  foda.  It  is 
in  pretty  large  quantity.  To  obtain  it  pure  thev  burnt 
the  refiduum  of  the  exficcated  liquor,  and  by  lixiviating 
the  allies,  obtained  a  folution  which  afforded  on  evapo- 
ration perfectly  pure  cryftals  of  this  fait. 


THE    EXTRACTIVE   ANIMAL    MATTER.  The  v'.n  ,", 

extra  &ive 

The  animal  matter  which  accompanies  the  above  falts  ma"«r. 
in  the  liquor  amnii  of  the  cow,  thefe  chemifts  found  to 
be  of  a  peculiar  nature,  with  no  perfect  refemblance    o 
any  at  prefent  known. 

It  is  of  a  brown  red  colour,  has  a  lingular  favour  diffi-  It's  pioper- 
cult  to  defcribe  ;  it  is  very  foluble  in.water,  and  infolu- 
ble  in  alcohol,  which  even  feparates  it  from  the  water. 
This  laft  property,  with  that  of  giving  vifcoiity  to  water, 
and  the  faculty  of  foaming  on  agitation,  feems  to  give  it 
a  relation  to  mucous  fubftances  ;  but  it  differs  from  ani- 
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mal  mucilages  by  not  being  convertible  into  a  jelly,  and 
not  combining  with  tan;  befides,  the  ammonia,  the 
prufllc  acid,  and  the  empyreumatic  oil,  prevent  it's  be- 
ing looked  upon  as  a  vegetable  mucilage.  Expofed  to 
the  fire,  it  fwells  very  much,  emits  at  firft  an  odour  like 
burnt  mucilage,  afterward  that  of  an  empyreumatic  and 
ammoniacal  oil ;  laftly,  the  odour  of  pruflic  acid  is 
flrongly  perceived.  After  inflammation,  it  leaves  a  very 
voluminous  coal,  eafily  incinerated  ;  the  aflies  are  very 
Compofi-  light  and  of  a  beautiful  white  colour ;  are  foluble  in  acids 
without  effervefcence,  and  formed  of  phofphat  of  mag- 
nefia,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  phofphat  of  lime 
This  animal  matter  is  decompofed  by  the  nitric  acid,  but 
it  does  not  form  (at  lead  in  any  obfervable  quantity)  anv 
vegetable  acid,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the  greater  part  of 
fubftances  belonging  to  the  organic  kingdom  ;  during 
it's  a&ion,  carbonic  acid  and  azot  gafes  are  formed, 
mixed  with  nitrous  gas. 

Such  are  the  principal  fa&s  relative  to  the  principles 
contained  in  the  liquor  amnii,  the  formation  of  which  is 
at  prefent  unknown. 

Haller's  Phyfiol.— DhTertatio  Chem.— Phyfiolog.  de 
Natura  &  Utilitate  Liquoris  Amnii  a  Hubertus  Van  den 
Bofch.  p.  54.  Utrecht,  1792.— Extrait  d'une  Memoire 
fur  l'eau  de  Pamnios  de  femme  et  de  vache,  par  les  Cits. 
Buniva  et  Vauquelin.  An.  de  Ch.  No.  99.  p.  269.  1799. 
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Although  the  folids  may  be  faid  to  form  the  greateft 
part  of  the  animal  body,  their  component  parts  are  much, 
lefs  known,  and  their  analyfls  much  lefs  advanced  than 
that  of  the  fluids,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  parts  that 
have  yet  been  fubmitted  to  chemical  inveftigation.  They 
have  been  divided  by  authors  into  red  and  white  parts:  _...,.. 

J  r  '  Their  divi- 

amongfl  the  firft,  the  mufcles  or  flefh  and  the  liver  have  fion  into  red 
as  yet  only  been  examined  ;  the  fecond  divifion  compre- 
hends the  brain,  fkin,  the  cartilages,  tendons,  ligaments, 
cellular  membranes,  the  aponeurofis,  and  periofteum. 

1.  Red  parts.  Thefe  derive  their  colour  from  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood,  which  circulate  in  their  vetTels ; 
whilft  in  animals,  in  which  the  red  particles  are  not  per- 
mitted to  circulate,  the  mufcular  parts  are  of  a  white 
colour,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  generality  of  fifties,  &c. 


MUSCLE    OR    FLESH. 

Neumann,  who  fubmitted  different  kinds  of  flefh  to  Mufclee*: 
diftillation  on  the  open   fire,  obtained   from   them   the  *™ined  hv 

»  '  Neumann. 

common  products  of  animal  fubftances,  i.  e.  more  or 
lefs  of  what  he  called  an  urinous  fpirit,  volatile  fait,  and 
an  empyreumatic  oil ;  whilfl  the  black  coal  remaining 
behind  afforded  a  fixed  fait. 

He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  nutritious  matter  of  ani- 
mal flefh  is  a  fubftance-of  the  gelatinous  kind,  and  that 
water,  by  long  boiling,  diffolves  and  extracts  it  much 
more   readily  and   completely  from  fome  forts   of  flefh 
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than  from  others.  This  author  gives  us  the  method  ot 
making  portable  foup;  as  he  informs  us,  that  if  the  coe- 
tion  be  performed  in  elofe  veffelfl,  and  the  liquor  properly 
evaporated  to  a  due  confidence,  a  folic!  extract  may  he 
obtained,  which  is  a  very  ferviceable  preparation,  for 
when  thoroughly  dried  it  keeps  well,  and  may  be  again 
diffolved  by  warm  water  into  a  liquor  refembling  the  foup 
or  frcfli  decocYion. 
BRoy.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Geoffroy  on  a  pound 
of  the  flefh  of  the  ox,  fheep,  and  calf,  it  appears,  that 
the  fleflv  of  the  firft  affords  the  leaft  foluble  fubftance, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  the  extract  and  fibrous  part 
infoluble  in  water,  as  well  as  of  the  humidity  contained 
in  them,  is  the  following  : 

Ox. 

oz.    di  s.  grs. 

:Solid  cxtrnfr.             -                7  S 

Humidity  or  phlegm     11       6  64 

Dry  fibres          •         -     3      2  o 


Shei-p. 

Calf.     " 

oz.    dis.   grs. 

oz. 

drs.    gis. 

1       3       16 

1 

1       47 

11       5      32 

11 

6      44 

2      7      21 

2 

7       32 

16  oi    1  lb.  Do.  Do. 


The  mafcles  of  animals  arc  compofed  of  a  parenchy- 
matous and  a  cellular  part,  in  which  different  humours 
are  contained,  partly  in  a  concrete,  and  partly  in  a  fluid 
ftate.  Thefe  humours  confift,  1.  Of  a  red  and  while  al- 
buminous fluid.  2.  Of  a  gelatinous  mucilage.  3.  Of  a 
mild  oil  of  the  nature  of  fat.  4.  Of  a  peculiar  extract 
fubftance.  5.  Of  a  faline  matter,  the  nature  of  which  is 
very  little  known. 

The  analyfis  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  flefh,  which 
affords,  by  diftillation  on  the  water  bath,  a  vapid  water, 
an  alkaline  phlegm,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  carbonat 
of  ammonia,  and  which  leaves  a  coal  from  which  a  little 
fixed  alkali  and  mupiat  of  potafh  or  foda  may  be  extract- 
ed by  incineration,  affords  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  » 
nature  of  the  different  principles  5  hence  it  is  neceffary 
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to  have  recourfe  to  means,  by  which  thefe  fubflances 
may  be  extracted  without  obliging  them  to  undergo  a 
change  of  eompofition,  and  which  afford  an  opportunity 
of  examining  them  feparately. 

To  obtain  and  feparate  thefe  different  fubftances,  Thouvenel. 
Thouvenel  made  ufe  of  a  prefs  by  which  the  fluid  parts 
were  fqueezed  out  of  the  mufcle ;  he  then  employed  the 
action  of  fire  to  coagulate  the  albuminous  part,  and  ob- 
tained the  fait  by  evaporation  ;  of  water,  to  diffolve  and 
feparate  the  gelatinous  mucilage,  the  fait,  and  extract ; 
and  of  alcohol,  to  get  the  two  laft  principles  without 
the  jelly.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  feparate  all 
thefe  different  matters  exactly,  as  they  are  all  foluble  in 
water,  and  becaufe  the  alcohol  diffolves  at  the  fame  time 
the  faponaceous  extract  and  a  part  of  the  fait.  Four- 
croy  has  therefore  given  a  different  procefs. 

Thouvenel  found,  from  his  experiments  upon  different 
forts  of  flefli,  that, 

1ft.  The  fiejh  of  the  ox  contained  about  three  times  it's  piefhof  the 
weight  of  water  and  \  of  dry  extract,  which  on  deduct-  oy- 
ing  the  water,  gives  a  proportion  of  one  to  four  between 
the  extractive  matter  and  parenchymatous  fpunge  ;  but 
for  this  conclufion  it  is  neceffary  to  exhauft  the  flefh  by 
repeated  decoctions,  for  in  the  ordinary  preparations  of 
this  kind,  fcarccly  the  half  of  this  product  is  obtained, 
fince  water -diffolves  a  lefs  quantity  of  the  mucous  mat- 
ter of  the  parenchyma  ;  lb  that  one  pound  of  flefli  boiled 
four  or  five  hours  in  twelve  ounces  of  water  affords 
commonly  five  or  fix  drachms  of  dry  rcfiduum,  /'.  e.  dried 
as  much  as  poffible  by  a  heat  that  is  gentle  and  in- 
capable of  changing  it's  texture. 

2d.  The  flefh  of  the  calf'is  more  aqueous  and  mucous  Cal£ 

than   that  of  the   ox.      The   large   quantity  of  refidue 

from   it's  evaporated  deco£Hon    arifes   principally  from 

it's  parenchyma  being  more  foluble  in  water.     It  is  the 
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fame  in  all  young  animals.  The  chicken  gives  more 
ci  tract  than  the  cock.  They  alio  give  more  than  the  ox 
and  calf.  Tut  this  urifes  in  part  from  the  hones  of  the 
firft  being  admitted  into  thefe  decoctions,  as  it  is  well 
known  thefe  fubltances  give  up  to  water  a  larger  quantity 
of  mucous  matter  than  the  fibrous  part  ;  thus  (lag's  horn 
gives  more  than  one  fourth  of  it's  weight;  bone  of  the 
ox  fomcwhai  lefs,  being  older,  more  compact,  and  charged 
with  odious  earth. 

Turtle.  3d.  The  land  and  water  turtles  contain  a  little  more 

matter  foluble  in  water  than  the  flefh  of  the  ox  or  calf, 
but  this  arifes  from  the  olT'eous,  cartilaginous,  and  liga- 
mentous parts  forming  a  part  in  the  common  preparation 
of  boiled  turtles ;  hence,  Thouvencl  found  that  one 
pound  of  turtle  ufed  in  the  common  way,  and  exhaufted 
by  repeated  decoctions,  afforded  more  than  ten  drachms 
of  refidue,  whilfl  the  pure  flefh  gave  fcarcely  one  ounce 
in  the  pound ;  but  the  decoction  placed  on  the  bain.  mar. 
for  four  hours,  as  is  commonly  done,  gives  a  flill  lefs* 
product ;  fo  that  eight  ounces  of  turtle  in  20  ounces  of 
water  afforded  24  ounces  of  broth,  and  the  grounds 
being  exprefled,  half  an  ounce  of  dry  extract  was  got  by 
evaporation.  Hence  common  broths  from  turtle  only  con- 
tain two  drachms  of  mucous  refidue,  whilfl  thofe  from 
veal,  chicken,  and  mutton,  contain  at  lealt  from  five  to 
fix  drachms. 

Snail.  4th.  Snails,  feparated   from   their  (hell   by  means  of 

warm  water,  afford  on  decoction  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  on  a  bain.  mar.  about  two  drachms  of  extract 
lefs  in  the  pound  than  the  turtle,  which  places  ihem 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  before  mentioned  flefh,  or 
between  the  ox  and  calf,  with  refpect  to  the  quantity  of 
foluble  matter. 

Frogs,  &r.       5.   Frogs,  crawfijh,   and  viper?,  deprived  of  their  enve- 
lops, inteftiiaeSj  and  extremities,  and  then  chopped,  af- 
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ford,  on  being  exhaufted  by  decoction,  nearly  the  fame 
quantity  of  extractive  matter  as  the  other  animals ;  i.  e. 
about  \  of  their  weight.  But  this  proportion  is  not  the 
fame  in  the  common  preparation  of  thefe  broths,  for 
thefe  laft  only  then  afford  4  or  4|  drachms  of  refidue  per 
pound. 

6th.  The  texture  of  fi(h  being  in  general  more  tender  Ftfh. 
and  lefs  fibrous  than  that  of  land  animals,  they  ought  to 
afford  bv  decoction  a  greater  quantity  of  foluble  matter 
than  the  fecond.  Experience,  however,  proves  the  con- 
trary, at  leaft  with  refpect  to  frelh  water  fifli,  thofe  of 
fait  water  affording  more.  This  difference,  according 
to  Thouvenel,  arifes  principally  from  the  more  or  lefs 
glairy  ftate,  and  the  more  or  lefs  concrefcibilitv  of  the 
mucus  of  all  aquatic  animals,  which  caufes  their  paren- 
chyma to  be  more  difficultly  exhaufted  on  decoction, 
and  the  extract:  more  difficult  to  exficcate,  being  more 
glutinous  and  gluey  ;  and  laftly,  this  dried  glue  to  be 
more  infoluble  in  water. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  Thouvenel  has  examined 
the  mufcular  fubftance  of  different  animals,  a  memoir 
of  which  got  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux- 
in  1778. 

The  procefs,  which  according  to   Fourcroy  fucceeds  Fourcroy's 
the  beft,  is  firft  to  wafh  the  flefh   in  cold  water,   which  S?3Cf 
takes  away  the  colouring  part  with  a  portion  of  the  fait  j  tions- 
then   to   digeft  the  refiduum  of  this   lotion  in  alcohol, 
which  diflblves  the  extractive  matter  and   a  portion  of 
the  fait ;  afterward,  the  flefh  thus  treated  is  to  be  boiled 
in  water,   which  diffolvcs  the  gelatinous  part  and   takes 
up,  likewife,    the   portions  of  extract  and  of  fait  that 
had  efcaped  the  action  of  the  •  former  menftrua.     The 
firft  water  which  was  employed  cold,  is  then  to  be  gently 
evaporated,  the  albuminous  part  coagulates  and  is  fepa* 
rated  by  the  -filter,  and  the  flow  evaporation  of  the  fil- 
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tcred  liquor  affords  the  falinc  matter.  By  evaporating 
the  alcohol  in  the  fame  manner,  the  colouring  extractive 
matter  is  obtained  ;  and  the  decoction  furnifhesthe  jelly 
and  the  fat  oil  which  fwims  upon  it's  furface,  and  be- 
comes concrete  on  cooling.  After  the  extraction  of  the 
different  fubftances,  there  remains  nothing  but  the  fibrous 
part,  which  is  white,  infipid,  and  inioluble  in  water  j  on 
burning  it  contrails  ;  affords  much  ammonia,  and  a  very 
fetid  oil  by  diftillation  ',  and  a  large  quantity  of  azot  gas 
is  expelled  from  it  by  the  nitric  acid  ;  hence,  it  has  all 
the  characters  of  the  fibrous  part  of  the  blood  or  of  fibrin. 
To  have  a  perfect  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  nature 
of  the  flefh  of  animals,  it  only  remains  to  examine  the 
properties  of  each  of  the  fubftances  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed. 

The  albuminous  part  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  blood, 
and  it  is  this  matter  which,  on  coagulating  by  the  heat 
of  the  water  in  which  meat  is  boiled,  produces  the 
fcum  which  is  carefully  taken  off.  This  fcum  is  of  a 
dirty  brown  red  colour,  the  red  being  changed  by  the 
heat  of  ebullition.  The  gelatin  which  is  extracted  is 
the  caufe  of  the  flefh  of  young  animals,  after  having 
been  boiled  and  become  cool,  taking  the  form  of  a  tre- 
mulous mafs  or  jelly,  as  it  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  this  principle  than  the  ficfh  of  old  animals;  it  is  com- 
mon gelatin.  The  oil  which  forms  itfelf  into  flat  and 
circular  drops,  fwims  upon  the  furface  of  boiled  meat 
foups,  and  becomes  folid  or  concrete  on  cooling, 
is  fimilar  to  other  animal  oils.  Thefe  three  parts  are 
confequently  well  known,  and  there  only  remains  to  ex- 
amine the  extractive  matter,  and  the  falts  which  are  alfo 
obtained  in  the  analyfis  of  tl)c  mufcles. 

The  fubftance  called  by  Thouvenel  .mucous  extractive 
matter,  is  folubie  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  it  has  an  evi- 
dent favour  which  jelly  has  not.    In  a  concentrated  ftate 
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it  has  an  acid  and  bitter  tafte,  and  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odour  which  the  fire  develops  ;  it  is  this  matter  that  co- 
lours broths  and  gives  them  their  agreeable  favour  and 
odour.  When  they  are  too  much  evaporated,  or  a  large 
quantity  of  meat  is  boiled  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water, 
it  is  this  that  gives  them  their  more  or  lefs  ftrong  and 
fomewhat  acrid  tafte  and  deep  colour  ;  laftly,  the  action 
of  the  fire  extricates  and  heightens  the  favour  of  this 
extractive  matter,  even  fo  as  to  give  it  the  tafte  of  fugar 
or  barley  fugar,  as  is  obferved  on  the  furface  of  roaft  meat, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  brown.  If  the  properties 
of  this  extractive  matter  be  examined  when  evaporated 
to  a  dry  confidence,  it's  favour  is  found  auftere,  bitter, 
and  faline;  placed  on  a  live  coal,  it  fwells  and  liquifies, 
exhaling  a  penetrating  acid  odour,  refembling  that  of 
burnt  fugar  ;  expofed  to  the  air  it  becomes  deliquefcent, 
and  a  faline  efflorefcence  takes  place  on  it's  furface ;  it 
becomes  four,  and  putrefies  on  expofure  to  a  warm  air, 
if  diluted  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water ;  and  laftly, 
it  is  foluble  in  alcohol.  All  thefe  characters  appear  to 
Fourcroy  to  prove,  that  this  fubftance  has  a  near  relation 
to  the  foapy  extracts  and  the  faccharine  matter  of  vege- 
tables. 

Since  this  chemift  gave'  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of 
this  fubftance,  Berthollet  has  difcovered  a  peculiar  acid 
in  animal  fubftances,  which  appears  to  form  the  charac- 
ters of  the  matter  in  queftion,  for  according  to  Berthol- 
let, this  acid  which  he  calls  the  zoonic  acid,  (vide  acids) 
has  an  odour  which  refembles  that  of  flefh  whilft  roaft- 
ing,  and  it  has  an  auftere  tafle. 

As  to  the  fait  which  cryftallizes  daring  the  flow  evapo- 
ration of  the  decoction  of  ftefh,  it's  nature  at  prefenf  is 
but  imperfectly  underftood. 

Thouvenel  obtained  it  in  the  form  of  down  or  of  de- 
formed crvftals.     He  took  it  to  be  a  neutral  fait  formed 
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of  potafb  ,  and  an  acid  refembling  the  phofphoric  acid 
in  frugivorous  quadrupeds,  and  muriatic  acid  in  carni- 
vorous reptiles.  Although  this  fait  may  be  looked  upon 
as  unknown  until  further  examined,  Fourcroy  thinks  it 
very  probable  that  it  is  the  phofphat  of  foda  and  ammo- 
nia, and  that  there  is  even  a  mixture  of  phofphat  of 
lime,  as  tl.efe  falts  are  indicated,  and  even  with  an  excefs 
of  acid,  as  is  the  cafe  in  urine,  by  means  of  lime  water 
and  ammonia,  which  form  white  precipitates  on  being 
added  to  broths,  and  by  the  nitric  folution  of  mercury, 
which  produces  a  role  coloured  precipitate. 

To  thefe  parts  may  be  added  that  which  is  the  mod 
abundant  in  mufcular  flefli,  and  which  conftitutes  it's 
real  character,  viz.  the  fibrous  part,  the  characters  of 
which  are  :  lft,  to  be  infoluble  in  water;  2d,  to  afford 
more  azot  gas  by  the  nitric  acid  than  any  other  fub- 
itance,  and  to  give  afterward  the  oxalic  and  malic  acids; 
3d,  to  putrefy  eafily  when  moiftened,  .and  afford  on  dif- 
tillation  a  large  quantity  of  carbonat  of  ammonia.  It  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  blood.  From  this  fact,  Fourcroy  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  mufcular  organ  is  the  refervoir  in  which 
the  aftion  of  the  vital  powers  depofits  the  fibrous  matter 
of  the  blood,  which,  as  before  obfervcd,  contains  it  in 
large  quantity,  and  that  by  repofe  it  there  becomes  con- 
crete, forming  the  bafis  of  that  animal  property  called 
mufcular  irritability. 

Fourcroy  obtained,  on  diftilling  four  ounces  of  ox  and 
calf's  flefh  on  the  bain.  mar. 

Ox  flefli. 
oz.   drs.  grs. 

Of  fluid 2      6      36 

Dry  rcfiduum 1       1      36 

4       0       0 


CalPs  flefli. 

0Z- 

drs. 

grs. 

2 

6 

54 

1 

1 

28 

4 

0 

0 
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x  flefh. 

CalPs  flefli. 

oz. 

drs. 

grs. 

oz.  grs.  drs. 

Another  portion  gave  out 

of   watery   extract,    (a.)     0 

1 

56 

0       2       30 

A  fluid  tranfmitted  in  b.m.  2 

6 

36 

2       6       54 

1 

16 

0       0       52 

dry  fibres  (b.)    0 

6 

36 

0       5       62 

2S5 


0       0  4        0        0 


(a.)  Chemically  examined 

gave  of  fal.  vol  at 0 

Oil  and  fpirit .  0 

Carbon 0 

Left 0 


1 

2) 

0 

3S| 

0 

1 

12 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

18 

0       1       56  0       2       30 


(b.)  Gave  out  offal  volat.  0  2  0  0  0  61 

Spirit  volat 0  0  36  0  1  37 

Carbon 0  1  40  0  2  18 

Left 0  2  12  0  0  13 


36  0       5        12 


"Some  experiments  on  the  mufcular  fibre  have  been  Hatchcu's 
made  by  Hatchett,  particularly  upon  that  of  beef.     Indents  on 
order  to  feparate  the  liquid  albuminous  part,  or  lymph, bcel" 
as  much  as   poflible,  a  quantity  of  lean   mufcle  of  ox 
beef  was  cut  into  fmall  thin  pieces,  then  macerated  dur- 
ing fifteen  days  in  cold  water,  and  afterward  fubjected 
to  preflure  each  day,  when  the  water  was  changed.     The 
weather  was  very  cold,  and  the  maceration  continued  to 
the  end   of  the  15th  day  without  any  fign  of  putref- 
cency. 
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The  fhreds  of  mufcle  (amounting  to  about  three 
pounds)  were  then  boiled  with  about  fix  quarts  of  water, 
during  five  hours  ;  and  the  water  being  changed,  the 
fame  was  repeated  every  day  during  the  courfe  of  three 
weeks  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  the  water  afforded  only 
flight  (igns  of  gelatin,  when  infufion  of  oak  bark,  or 
nitro-muriat  of  tin  was  added.  After  this,  the  fibrous 
part  was  well  preffed  and  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath. 

Some  of  the  mufcular  fibre  thus  prepared  was  fteeped 
in  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  three  meafures  of  water  during 
fifteen  days.  The  acid  acquired  a  yellow  tinge,  and  pof- 
felTcd  all  the  properties  of  the  nitric  folutions  of  albu- 
men. 

The  fibre  which  had  been  thus  fteeped  in  the  acid 
was  (when  wafhed)  diflblved  by  boiling  water,  and  bv 
evaporation  became  a  .gelatinous  mafs ;  which  being 
again  diflblved  in  boiling  water,  was  precipitated  by  in- 
fufion  of  oak  bark,  and  more  flowly  by  nitro-muriat  of 
tin,  like  albuminous  fubftances  when  treated  in  a  fimilar 
manner.  When  the  fibre  which  had  been  fteeped  in 
the  acid  was  immerfed  in  ammonia,  it  was  not  complete- 
ly diflblved,  but  afforded  a  re  fid  num.  The  greater  part, 
however,  was  diflblved,  and  formed  a  deep  orange  or 
vellowifli  brown  folution,  fimilar  in  properties  to  that  of 
albumen,  (vide  white  of  egg.)  When  boiled  with  lixivium 
of  eauftic  potafh,  this  mufcular  fibre  was  completely  dif- 
folvcd,  ammonia  was  difcharged,  and  animal  foap  form- 
ed ;  which  being  diluted  with  water,  and  faturated  with 
muriatic  acid,  yielded  a  precipitate  fimilar  to  that  obtain- 
ed from  animal  foap,  except  that  it  fooner  became  hard 
and  foapy  when  expofed  to  the  air. 

Mufcular  fibre  prepared  by  long  maceration,  and  fub- 
fequent  boiling,  with  frequent  change  of  water,  fo  as  to 
be  nearly  de  prived  of  all  it's  gelatinous  part,  is  not  eafily 
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brought  into  the  putrid  ftate.  A  final!  quantity  was  kept 
moiftened  with  water  during  April,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
time  it  acquired  a  mufty  but  not  a  putrid  fmeil,  neither 
were  the  fibres  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mafs ;  a  portion  of  it 
was  kept  two  months  under  water,  but  it  neither  be- 
came putrid  nor  was  converted  into  that  fatty  fubftance 
obtained  from  recent  mufcle.  Hence  Hatchett  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  readinefs  with  which  mufcle  becomes  pu- 
trid is  principally  owing  to  the  gelatin,  which  is  mixed 
with  it  in  large  proportion,  and  which,  with  the  natural 
quantity  of  moifture,  is  requifite  to  give  the  fibre  a  proper 
degree  of  toughnefs  and  flexibility. 

The   refiduum   afforded  by  mufcular  fibre  which  had 
been  long  fteeped  in   dilute  nitric  acid,  and  afterward 
immerfed  in  ammonia,  confided  principally  of  fat,  mix- 
ed with  a  frriall  portion  of  the  fibre  which  had  not  been 
fufficiently  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  and  little  or  no  earthy- 
matter  was  thus  obtained.     But  when  the  prepared  muf- 
cular  fibre  was  diflblved  inboiling  nitric  acid,  a  complete 
folution  refembling  that  of  albumen  in  it's  general  pro- 
perties was  formed,   and  fome  fat  floated  in  drops  at  the 
top  of  the  liquor.     Ammonia  was  then  added,  fo  as  to 
fuperfaturate  the  acid,  and  produced  the  fame  effects  as 
on  the  nitric  folutions  of  albumen,  excepting  that  a  co- 
pious white  precipitate  was  obtained.     This  precipitate, 
while  moift,  was  agitated  with  a  quantity  of  acetous  acid, 
which  diflblved  and  feparated  a  fmall  portion  of  phofphat 
of  lime;   but   the   remainder,  and  by  much  the  greateft 
part  of  this  precipitate  was  fcarcely  attacked,  even  when 
the  acid  was  boiled. 

When  expofed  to  a  red  heat,  it  became  dark  gray,  and 
then  nearlv  white  ;  after  which  it  was  in  the  ftate  of  car- 
bonat  of  lime. 

Another  part  was  diffolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  iime  wa£ 
precipitated  by  carbonat  of  foda.     The  flight  excefs  of 
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the  latter  was  then  fa tu rated  bv  acetous  acid,  and  the 
whole  was  boiled  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  ;  after  which 
the  liquor  from  it's  effects  on  folutions  of  lime,  barytes, 
&c.  evidently  contained  oxalic  acid  in  folution  ;  the  pre- 
cipitate was  therefore  oxalat  of  lime  mixed  with  a  yery 
fniall  quantity  of  phofphat  of  lime  ;  200  grains  of  the 
dry  mufcular  fibre,  diflolved  and  boiled  with  nitric  acid, 
afforded  17.  grains  of  this  precipitate. 

Although  it  is  known  that  the  gelatinous  liquor  obtain- 
ed from  mufclc  by  boiling.water,  contains phofphats of  foda 
and  of  lime;  yet  Hatchctt  did  not  imagine  the  greater 
part  of  the  latter  could  be  fo  completely  fcparated.  He, 
therefore,  in  fome  meafure,  repeated  the  experiment  on 
Veal.  the  mufcle  of  veal,  and*  found  phofphats  of  foda  and  of  lime 

in  the  liquor.  But  when  the  mufclc  was  afterward  clif- 
fohxd  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  the  folution  faturated 
with  ammonia  ;  he  was  furprifed  to  find  that  although 
the  fame  change  in  colour  was  produced  as  in  all  the  for- 
mer experiment?,  the  liquor  remained  tranfparent,  and 
even  after  feveral  days,  only  a  few  fcattered  particles  ap- 
peared at  the  bottom  of  the  velTel. 

Another  experiment  was  made  on  the  recent  mufclc  of 
Mutton.  muttony  but  this  was  immediately  diflolved  in  nitric  acid, 
without  being  previously  boiled  in  water.  The  fat  being 
fcparated,  the  folution  was  as  before  faturated  with  am- 
monia, and  as  ufual  became  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  or 
yellowifh  brown  ;  in  a  few  hours  alfo,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
a  white  precipitate  fubfuled.  This  precipitate,  however, 
was  completely  and  readily  foluble  in  acetous  acid,  and 
in  every  reflect  proved  to  be  phofphat  of  lime. 

This  chemift  obferves,  that  the  liquor  from  which  the 
above  precipitate  was  fcparated,  as  well  as  thofe  afforded 
by  the  mufcle  of  veal,  b^  the  prepared  mufclc  of  beef  (as 
well  as  by  the  folutions  of  tortoifefhell  and  albumen)  in 
boiling  nitric  acid,  fubfequently  faturated  with  ammonia, 
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all  contained  a  confiderable  portion  of  uncombined  oxalic 
acid,  which  was  feparated  by  acetite  of  lime  and  of  lead. 
But  he  did  not  find  oxalic  acid  in  the  folutions  formed 
by  immerfing  the  bodies,  for  a  long  time,  in  cold  and 
dilute  nitric  acid  ;  neither  did  he  find  oxalic  acid  in  folu- 
tions made  by  diiiblving  the  fubftances  in  boilincr  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  oxalic  acid  ob-' 
ferved  in  the  above  experiments  was  a  product  of  the" 
operations,  and  not  an  educt  of  the  fubftances. 

Hatchett  concludes  from  the  experiments  upon  the  above  His  condim 
mufcular  fubftances,  that  they  contain  lime  in  various  3' 
proportions,  and  in  two  different  ftates,  viz.  carbonat  and 
phofphat,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  is  gra- 
dually feparated,  in  conjunction  with  the  gelatin,  by 
means  of  boiling  water.  Not  that  phofphat  of  lime  is  an 
eflen'tial  ingredient  in  gelatinous  fubftances,  on  the  con- 
trary, ifinglafs,  which  is  a  perfectly  gelatinous  body, 
affords  but  a  mere  vifible  trace  of  it.  The  mufcular  fibre 
of  beef  appear?  to  have  been  nearly  deprived  of  it's  phof- 
phat of  lime,  by  the  long-continued  and  repeated  boiling 
in  water  to  which  it  had  been  fubjected  ;  but  ftill  fo  large 
a  quantity  of  lime  remained,  that  when  oxalic  acid  was 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  boiling  nitric  acid,  it  com- 
bined with  the  lime  and  formed  an  oxalat  amounting  to 
19  grains  from  200  grains  of  the  dry  mufcular  fibre,  dif- 
folved  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia.  He 
does  not  know  what  quantity  of  lime  was  feparated  with 
the  gelatin  ;  but  from  the  quantity  of  lime  remaining,  and 
which  afterward  combined  with  the  oxalic  acid,  the 
rnufcle  of  beef  muft  contain  "a  confiderable  portion  of 
earthy  matter  ;  and  as  by  the  experiment  on  the  rnufcle 
of  veal,  fcarcely  any  precipitate  was  obtained  after  it  had 
been  boiled,  and  as  but  a  fmall  portion  of  phofphat  of 
lime  was  prefent  in  the  gelatinous  liquid,  ii  appear,?, 
that  in  this  rnufcle,  ihe  whole   of    the  fmall  portion  of 

vol.  1,  u 
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lime  it  contained  was  in  the  ftate  of  phofphat ;  and  this 
being  nearly  feparated,  there  did  not  remain  any  part  of 
uncombined  lime  or  carbonat  of  lime,  which  by  uniting 
with  the  oxalic  acid  (fubfequcntly  produced)  would  form 
anoxalat;  and  as  lime  in  theftates  of  phofphat  and  car- 
bonat is  fo  much  more  abundant  in  the  mufcle  of  beef 
than  in  that  of  veal,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  earthy 
matter  is  more  abundant  in  the  coarfe  and  rigid  fibre  of 
adult  and  aged  animals,  than  in  the  tender  fibre  of  young 
ones  ;  and  this  feems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  tendency 
to  morbid  offification,  fo  frequently  obferved  in  aged  in- 
dividuals of  the  human  fpecies.  Five  hundred  grains  of 
the  dry  prepared  mufcular  fibre  of  beef,  when  diddled, 
left  1  OS  grains  of  coal,  which,  by  incineration,  afforded 
25,6*0  grains  of  earthy  refiduum;  the  coal  may  therefore 
be  eltimatcd  at  82,40  grains.  The  greater!  part  of  thefe 
23,G0  grains  was  carbonat  of  lime  mixed  with  fome  pure 
lime  and  a  fmall  portion  of  phofphat,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  latter  would  have  been  more  abun- 
dant, had  it  not  been  for  the  repeated  boilings  to  which  the 
mufcular  fibre  had  been  fubjected. 

The  recent  mufclcs  of  veal  and  mutton  were,  with  great 
difficulty,  reduced  to  allies ;  for  toward  the  end  of  the 
procefs,  the  afhes  and  remaining  coal  became  coated  and 
glazed  with  faline  matter,  which  appeared  to  be  foda, 
partly  in  the  ftate  of  phofphat. 
Component  It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  experiments  already 
ITik.01  mentioned,  that  mufcle  or  flefh  confifts  of  albumen,  ge- 
latin, fibrin,  the  phofphats  of  foda  and  of  lime,  muriat  of 
foda,  the  zoonic  acid,  and  iron;  but  a  more  exact 
analyfis  is  necefiary  to  afcertain  it's  component  parts  with 
precifion  and  certainty. 
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LIVER. 

The  human  liver  has  been  examined  by  Fourcroy,  but  Liver  of  the 
it  was  in  a  Hate  ofdecompofition  or  putrefa&ion.     Vau-  ^j'nedby" 
quelin,   who  has  already  rendered  himfelf  fo  highly  emi-  Vaiujiwlin, 
nent  in  the  analyfi-9  of  animal   fubftances,  has  given   a 
detailed  account  of  that  of  the  liver  of  the  fkate. 

It  is  well  known  to  anatomifts,  that  the  liver  of  this 
fifh  (raya  batis,  L.)  is  very  voluminous  when  com- 
pared to  the  other  vifcera,  fuch  as  the  heart  and  lungs, 
that  it's  ftructure  and  texture  are  very  delicate  and  tender, 
and  that  externally  it's  appearance  is  fatty  and  oleagi- 
nous. It  is  of  a  gray  colour,  and  when  fre(h  has  a  rofy 
tinge,  but  this  varies  in  different  livers.  It's  favour  is 
faline  and  oily  -,  it's  odour  refembles  that  of  mud,  and  is 
fomewhat  analogous  to  what  arifes  from  the  filth  cf  flfli- 
markets.  When  boiled  in  water,  it  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  oil,  which  remains  fluid  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  atmofphere.  A  piece  of  this  liver  pro- 
duced by  expreffion,  after  boiling,  a  fhghtly  yellow  co- 
loured oil,  that  remained  liquid  at  10°. — When  triturated 
with  cold  water  in  a  mortar  it  formed  a  white  emultion 
refembling  milk,  and  in  a  few  hours  Vauquelin  obferv- 
ed,  that  a  yellowifh  cream  arc .fe  to  the  furface,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  portion  of  oil  with  a  fmaH  paft  of 
the  parenchyma.  This  emulfion  was  decomposed  by  the 
weakeft  acids,  and  frriall  grumous  parts  feparated  from  the 
c  li<  .or  and  arofe  to  the  top,  as  takes  place  in  the 
dtkm  of  foaps  by  acids.  This  cream,  on  being 
ted  fome  time  hi  a  marble  mortar,  afforded  no  but- 
ter, but  an  oil  much  thinner  than  that  extracted  by  heat. 
parenchymatous  and  albuminous  parts,  which  were 
lated,  became  brown  in  the  air.  The  folution, 
;-  coloured  I .- •  •    '.      .  ----- 
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this  chemift  attributes  to  an  incipient  putrefaction.  Four 
ounces  of  this  liquor  bruifed,  and  cxpofed  to  a  gentle  heat 
till  no  more  vapours  arofe,  afforded  by  exprcflion  one 
drachm  feven  grains  of  oil,  the  remainder  weighed  four 
drachms  thirty-fix  grains  ;  this  lad  quantity  of  paren- 
chyma, when  incinerated,  gave  eight  grains  of  a  femi- 
fufed  white  matter,  which  adhered  flightly  to  the  fides  of 
the  crucible.  On  adding  muriatic  acid  to  this  matter,  a 
fulphureous  vapour  was  difengaged,  and  the  liquor  foon 
changed  to  a  flight  yellow  colour,  but  there  was  no  effer- 
vefccnce  on  the  addition  of  lime-water  ;  it  appeared  from 
the  precipitation,  that  the  allies  contained  phofphat  of 
lime. 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  being  poured  upon  two 
drachms  of  this  oil,  until  it  ceafed  to  give  an  odour,  i.  e.  un- 
til faturated  with  oxygen  and  not  decompofed,  the  oil  be- 
came white  as  fat,  and  of  the  confidence  of  wax  that  has 
been  kept  between  the  fingers  for  fome  time.  Thefe  ex- 
periments prove,  according  to  this  chemift,  that  the  liver 
of  the  ray  contains  more  than  half  it's  weight  of  oil  alrea- 
dy formed,  and  as  to  the  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
vide  article  Bile. 


Elemens  d'Hiftoire  Naturelle  et  de  Chcmie.  4.  edit, 
par  M.  Fourcroy.  t.  4.  p.  431.  1791. — E.icyc.  Meth. 
Med.  t.  4.  p.  573.  chair  des  animaux. — Examen  Chi- 
mique  du  Foie  de  Raie,  par  M.  Vauquelin.  An.  de  Ch. 
torn.  10.  p.  193.— Hatchctt's  Expts.  Phil.  Tranf.  1600. 
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WHITE  PARTS. 

BRAIN. 

The  opinions  with  refpe£l  to  the  composition  of  this  Br»n3 
organ  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  it's  fuppofed  oily 
nature,  whilft  others  have  denied  it  to  poflefs  any  fuch 
property.  Plato  compared  the  brain  to  marrow,  becaufe  Ancient 
like  that  fubflance  it  is  foft  and  enclofed  in  an  cfieous  oplnK" 
envelop.  Hippocrates,  on  the  contrary,  would  not  allow 
it  to  contain  any  thing  that  refembled  fat.  Ariftotle  was 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  of  a  fatty  nature  in  man  and  qua- 
drupeds, and  in  the  cetaceous  clafs  he  had  no  doubt  of 
it.  This  was  again  denied  by  more  modern  writers,  and 
again  afTerted  by  Bartholin  and  Diemcrbroeck  ;  and  as  a 
proof  in  it's  favour,  they  announced  it's  fatty  touch,  and 
it's  inclination  to  liquefy  or  melt  rather  than  run.  Lewen- 
hoeck,  en  examining  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain  of  a 
bird,  thought  it  was  formed,  of  fmall  veffels,  and  of  a 
fpecies  of  vitreous  humour  firnilar  to  fat.  Afterward, 
chemical  analysis  came  to  fupport  that  opinion,  and 
Lemery  in  particular,  on  fubmitting  the  brain  to  diftilla- 
tion,  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  limpid  phlegm,  volatile 
alkali,  and  two  kinds  of  oil;  the  one  yellow,  and  of  the 
confidence  of  butter ;  the  other  black,  fetid,  av^ as  thick 
as  pitch.  Burrhus  alfo  examined  it,  and  on  fubmitting 
it  to  the  action  of  a  hot  prefs,  after  having  fqueezed  out 
about  three-fourths  of  it's  weight  of  an  inodorous 
phlegm,  extracted  a  verv  inflammable  oil  from  it,  which 
on  cooling  fuddenly,  took  a  concrete  form.  Thouret  has 
fincc  made  fome  experiments  on  this  organ  ;  for  although 
it  was  known   to  poflefs   oilv   properties,  not  only  from 
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what  has  been  already  mentioned,  but  from  it's  having 
been  found  perfectly  preferved  for  even  fifty  or  eighty 
years  from  putrefaction,  appearing  like  a  fat  or  oily  fluid 
matter,  as  we  are  informed  bv  Faber  and  Herbinius  ;  and 
although  the  fallibility  of  the  brain  in  aqueous  fluids  was 
known  to  anatomifts,  yet  it's  foapy  character,  or  that 
it's  oil  was  rendered  miicible  with  water  bv  means  of  an 
alkaline  fubftancc,  was  not  even  conjectured,  until  the 
experiments  of  this  chemift  pointed  it  cut.  It  is  from 
Exanvned  thefe  Thouret  concludes  that  the  fnbftan^e  of  the  brain 
refembles  that  of  the  lingular  fpecies  of  foap.  into  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  bodies  was  found  to  be  transformed 
in  the  ccmcterv  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris.  It  is  like  this 
Iaft,  formed  ^f  a  more  or  lefs  concrete  and  cryftallized 
oilv  matter,  very  fufiblc,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
forming  a  fpecics  of  real  foap;  and  the  only  difference 
between  them  is,  that  in  the  bodies  of  the  Innocents  the 
oil  is  united  with  volatile  alkali,  whilftin  the  brain,  pot- 
afh  is  the  alkaline  fubftance  \  and  he  concludes,  that  it  is 
from  this  oily  or  foapy  nature,  which  appears  to  reicmble 
fpermaceti,  that  this  organ  is  found  to  be  fo  little  fufcep- 
tible  of  decompofition  in  the  earth,  provided  it  does  not 
meet  with  any  great  degree  of  humidity,  and  that  it  is 
enabled  to  exift  fo  long  after  all  the  other  foft  parts  of  the 
body  are  entirely  decayed, 
jouxroy.  The  experiments  of  Fourcroy  appear  to  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion very  different  from  thofe  of  the  laft  mentioned 
chemift,  they  were  made  upon  the  frefli  brains  of  the 
calf,  the  fheep,  and  the  human  animal,  deprived  of  their 
fanguiterous  veffels  and  membranes,  interpofed  between 
the  circumvolutions.  Thefe  brains  on  being  left  to  them- 
felves  for  feveral  days,  at  a  temperature  of  twelve  degrees, 
■  xhalcd  a  very  difagrecable  odour,  and  fcnfibly  changed 
blue  paper  green  ;  and  this  before  the  production  of 
any  ammonia,  although  the  green  colour  and  detefta- 
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ble  odour  would  feem  to  indicate  an  alkalefccncy.  It 
partakes  of  this  property  with  all  other  animal  fubftances 
that  contain  mucilage,  gelatin,  or  any  white  fibres 
fufceptible  of  pafling  into  the  fame  (late  by  the  action  of 
heat.  Some  dried  brain,  on  being  boiled  with  alcohol, 
formed  a  fort  of  glutinous  pafte,  of  a  deep  colour,  ductile, 
and  when  preffed  by  the  fingers,  capable  of  being  length- 
ened all  ways.  It  does  not  melt  in  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  but  only  becomes  fofter;  when  expofed  to  a 
higher  temperature,  it  appears  inclined  to  liquefy,  it's 
colour  becomes  deeper,  and  of  a  darkifh  yellow ;  there 
arifes  an  emnyreumatic  ammoniacal  fmoke,  and  the  heat 
is  increafed  j  there  remaining  only  a  coal. 

Fourcroy  obferves,  that  it  is  this  fubflance  thatThouret 
has  not  hefitated  to  compare  to  fpermaceti,  to  the  adipo- 
cerous  matter  of  the  bodies  of  the  Innocents,  and  to  the 
concrete  oil  extracted  from  biliary  calculi  by  alcohol. 
Thefe  three  fubftances  have,  however,  no  fimilarity  with 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  experienced  chemift  3  for  it  is  well 
known  that  a  degree  of  heat  from  3C°  to  32°,  is  fufficient 
to  melt  fpermaceti  and  the  adipocerous  fubflance.  As 
to  the  concrete  biliary  matter,  it  requires  fome  degrees 
above  boiling  water  to  become  fluid,  and  it  does  not  emit 
during  it's  paffage  to  that  flate  any  empyreumatic  or  am- 
moniacal vapour  like  that  of  the  brain.  Thefe  matters 
this  chemift  contends  have  therefore  no  refemblance,  ex- 
cept a  tendency  to  take  a  regular  form  on  becoming  fixed, 
and  he  looks  upon  this  matter  io  be  a  fubftancey«/  gene- 
ris, which  differs  from  all  other  animal  fubftances  in 
the  proportions  of  it's  principles.  Thouret  relates, 
that  Burrhus  had  expreffed  an  oil  from  dried  brain,  con- 
crefcible  by  cold,  which  he  compared  to  fpermaceti  j  but 
Fourcroy  is  of  opinion,  that  bv  the  ordinary  means  em- 
ployed to  extract  oils  and  fats,  contained  naturally  in  ani- 
mal as  well  as  vegetable  fubftances,  it  is  not   to  be  got 
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from  the  brain,  and  that  it  is  only  by  changing  it's 
principle*  that  fome  chcmiits  have  been  able  to  obtain  it. 
Comport-  From  the  analyfis  ofthis  organ,  Fourcroy  concludes,  that 
biaiiil  l  C  bcfides  this  animal  \iu\[>  fui  generis,  the  brain  is  compofed 
of  the  phofphats  of  ammonia,  of  lime,  and  offoda;  that 
each  is  only  in  fmall  proportion,  that  it  contains  no  free 
alkali,  and  not  an  atom  of  potafh,  although  admitted 
to  exift  in  it  by  Thouret,  and  that  of  all  animal  fubftan- 
ces  the  brain  approaches  the  moft  in  it's  nature  to  that  of 
the  albumen  of  the  blood, 

Memoire  fur  la  Nature  de  la  Subftance  du  Cerveau, 
&c.  par  M.  Thouret.  Journal  de  Phyfiquc.  Mai.  p.  329, 
1791. — Examen  Chimique  du  Cerveau  de  pluficurs 
animaux,  par  A-  F.  Fourcroy,  Annales  de  Chimie.  torn, 
16.  p.  282, 
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SKIN. 

Op  the  fkins  or  hides  of  animals,  there  has  only  been  skin. 
a  flight  examination  of-   the  epidermis  of  the   human 
(kin.    According  to  Chaptal,  the   human  epidermis  is  Examined 
the  moft  eafily  detached   from  the  cutis  of  any,  and  it  y     afa" 
may  be  effected  by  the  heat  of  water.     The  cutis  then 
refembles  foftened  cartilage  in  confluence.     On  continu- 
ing the  boiling  the-fkin   is  diflblved,   but  the  hot  water 
has  no  a&ion  on  the  epidermis. 

Dilute  nitric  acid,  according  to  Hatchett,  has  the  fame 
efTeft. 

The  epidermis  is  foluble  in  cauflic  alkalis ;  and  by 
]ime,  although  more  flovvly. 

Alcohol  digefted  a  long  time  upon  it  with  heat  pro- 
duced no  effect. 

From  thefe  ci  re  um  fiances  Chaptal  concludes,  that 
there  is  fome  analogy  between  the  exterior  envelop  of  the 
human  body,  and  that  which  a£ls  as  a  cover  to  filk  ;  and 
he  draws  fome  confequences  that  may  be  applied  to  the 
operations  of  tanning,  thus  : 

lft.  If  a  hide  covered  with  it's  epidermis  be  plunged 
into  an  infufion  of  tan,  this  lafl  can  only  penetrate  by  the 
ficfliy  fide,  the  other  being  defended  from  it  by  the  epi- 
dermis which  is  not  fufceptible  of  any  combination  with 
thetanning  principle. 

gd.  When  the  epidermis  has  been  taken  off  by  the 
operation  of  depriving  it  of  the  hair,  the  tan  is  able  to 
penetrate  by  both  furfaces  of  the  (kin, 

3d.  The  lime  generally  employed  to  take  off  the  hair 
appears  to  a£t  only  by  diffolving  the  epidermis.  He 
found  lime-water  to  have  a  ftronger  action  than  lime 
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ivndiflblved,  but  that  it's  effect  ceafed  the  moment  the 
fmall  quantity  of  lime  held  in  folution  became  com- 
bined ;  hence,  the  necefiity  of  renewing  the  lime-water 
to  finifh  the  operation. 
Reguin  on  For  the  difcovery  of  the  true  principles  upon  which 
'  ■  the  art  of  tanning  hides  is  founded,  we  arc  indebted  to 
Seguin.  Before  the  i a vc (ligation  of  this  chemift,  it  was 
generally  fuppofed  that  the  tan  in  the  tan  pits  had  no 
other  effect  on  the  hides,  than  to  harden  and  brace  the 
fibres  of  the  (kin  which  had  been  relaxed  by  the  prelimi- 
nary operations  ;  but  the  experiments  of  Seguin  prove, 
that  there  exills  in  the  tan  a  principle  that  is  foluble  in 
water,  by  which  the  tanning  is  effected  ;  that  this  prin- 
ciple becomes  afterward  fixed  in  the  hide  in  confequence 
of  a  particular  combination  between  this  principle  and 
the  ikin,  and  that  this  combination  produces  a  fubftance 
infoluble  in  water. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  ur. tanned  leather  be  boiled  in 
water  it  is  foon  difiblvcd  by  it,  and  this  folution  by  be- 
ing concentrated  produces  a  jelly  or  fize,  which,  by  fur- 
ther evaporation  and  exficcation  in  the  air,  becomes  what 
is  called  glue. 
Exn'antion  ^n  examining  the  effect  of  a  folution  of  tan  upon  a 
of  the  folution  of  glue,  they  are  fcarcely  mixed  before  a  white 
filamentous  precipitate  takes  place,  ariflng  from  the 
union  of  the  gelatin  with  the  tanning  principle.  This 
precipitate  is  infoluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
acquires  colour  on  expofure  to  light.  This  is  the  real 
explanation  of  the  procefs  of  tanning.  The  folution  of 
tan  therefore  acts  upon  the  hides  (from  which  glue  is 
produced)  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  acts  upon  glue,  and 
is  what  happens  both  in  common  tan  pits  and  in  the  new 
method  of  tanning  by  Seguin,  in  bothofwhuh  the  fo- 
lution of  tan  gradually  penetrates  the  hide  and  combines 
h   if,  producing  a  gradual  change  of  colour  till   '!-'- 
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hide  is  changed  throughout,  becoming  of  a  marbled 
appearance  refembling  a  nutmeg,  and  of  a  compact  tex- 
ture. From  this  it  appears,  that  a  precipitation  alfo  takes 
place  in  the  action  of  tanning,  although  the  hide  is  not  dif- 
folved,  but  merely  fwelled,  fo  as  to  enable  the  foiution  of 
tan  to  penetrate  it  more  eafilv. 

This  property  which  animal  glue  or  gelatin  has  of  be- 
ing precipitated  by  a  foiution  of  the  tanning  principle, 
affords  a  method  of  difcovering  what  fubltances  may  be 
ufeful  in  tanning.  Nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  to 
make  a  foiution  or  infunon  of  the  vegetable  fubftance, 
and  this  when  mixed  with  a  foiution  of  glue  will  fhow 
whether  it  can  be  employed  with  advantage  in  tanning, 
by  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  precipitate  produced.  ' 

Lime-water,  likewife,  according  to  the  fame  chemift, 
offers  an  excellent  means  of  difcovering  fuch  fubflances. 
If,  for  inftance,  lime-water  be  added  to  a  foiution  of  tan, 
the  mixture  inftantly  produces  a  copious  precipitate ;  and 
if  a  fufficient  quantity  of  lime-water  be  added  to  neutra- 
lize the  whole  quantity  of  the  tanning  principle,  the  fu- 
pernatant  liquor,  ftiil  coloured,  will  not  form  any  preci- 
pitate with  a  foiution  of  glue.  In  like  manner,  the  liquor 
feparated  from  a  precipitation  by  the  mixture  of  a  foiution 
of  tan  with  one  of  glue,  will  not  produce  any  precipitate 
with  lime-water,  if  during  the  precipitation  the  tanning 
principle  has  been  completely  neutralized.  This  {hows 
that  Macbride's  method  of  extracting  tan  by  means 
of  lime-water  is  defective;  and  that  a  lofs  of  the  tanning 
principle,  fakes  place,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  it 
combined  with  the  lime  diffolved  in  the  lime-water. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  aftion  of  glue  or  of 
lime  water  upon  a  foiution  of  tan,  it  follows,  that  every 
vegetable  infufion,  which  affords  a  precipitate  upon  the 
addition  of  cither  of  thefe  reagents,  niuft  contain  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  proportion  the  tanning  principle.  A  de- 
coction of  Peruvian  bark,  for  inftance,  when  mixtd  with 


matter. 
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lime-water,  gives  a  precipitate  which  arifes  from  the  union 
of  the  lime  and  the  tanning  principle  of  the  bark. 
Tutting  The  tanning  principle  appears  to  be  a  fubftance  of  a 

peculiar  nature,  which  exifts  in  aftringent  vegetables,  and 
16  not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  thai  acid  called  the  gallic 
acid  difcovered  bv  Schecle  in  galls,  and  found  likewife  in 
aftringent  vegetables,  and  faid  to  have  fume  effeft  in  tan- 
ning. To  the  difcovcry  of  this  tanning  matter  which 
Seguin  found  to  be  foluble  in  water,  and  which  by 
uniting  with  the  gelatin  of  the  fkin  renders  it  an  infoluble 
compound ;  it  may  be  added,  that  when  the  water  has 
extracted  all  the  tanning  matter  from  the  tan,  even  to  fa- 
turation,  and  has  given  it  up  to  the  gelatin  of  the  hide  ; 
the  fame  water  may  be  ufed  to  extract  more  of  the  fame 
matter  from  frefh  tan;  this  facilitates  the  carriage  of 
the  tanning  matter  by  reducing  it  to  a  fmall  volume,  or 
it  may  be  converted  into  an  extract.  According  to  Promt, 
the  aqueous  folution  of  tan  poured  on  a  folution  of  glue, 
produces  a  magma  poiTefling  the  elallic  properties  of  the 
gluten  of  flour;  that  when  left  to  itfelf  it  contracts,  and 
on  perfect  exficcation  is  brown  and  refembles  glafs  in  it's 
fracture;  that  it  is  incapable  of  putrefaction  ;  perfectly 
foluble  in  water  ;  yields  very  little  to  alcohol,  and  by 
the  means  of  hot  water  is  capable  of  recovering  it's  elaf- 
tic  properties.  He  likewife  found,  that  the  tanning  liquor 
catrfes  a  precipitation  in  albuminous  fluids,  but  the  rc- 
fult  is  not  a  magm*  capable  of  the  fame  tra;. faction. 
Berthollet  fufpe&s  that  terming  cannot  Lake  place  with- 
out the  action  of  air,  i,  c.  in  clofed  veflels. 

Having  given  fonie  account  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  art  of  tanning  is  founded,  it  will  not  be  devi- 
ating from  the  fubject  to  add  a  (hort  description  of  the 
new  chemical  proceflpa,  winch  have  been  formed  to  acce- 
lerate the  preparation  of  the  fkinSj  and  the  combin.it 
of  tb  -  tter  or  princij   : 
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Previous  to  the  experiments  of  Seguin,  the  procefs  of 
tanning  was  an  operation  of  much  time  and  trouble,  even 
years  were  necefl'ary  to  bring  the  hide  to  a  flate  of  lea- 
ther.    The  revolution  this  chemift  has  brought  about  in  ^wme- 

.    -  ■      ihod  of  taa- 

this   art  enables  the  tanner  to  complete  his  formerly  ar-  ningac- 
duous  procefs   in   the   fliort   fpace  of  a  few  days,  whilft  seguia.  ° 
the  leather  is  fuperior  in  quality  to  that  made  after  the  old 
method. 

The  operations  of  this  chemift  con  lift,  as  in  the  for- 
mer procefs  of  tanning,  viz.  in  warning  the  hides,  de- 
priving them  of  the  flefh  and  hair,  railing  or  fwelling 
them,  and  tanning  properly  fo  called  ;  but  the  modi- 
fications and  alterations  he  has  made  in  thefe  procefTes 
are  very  different.  To  this  may  be  added  that  he  operated 
upon  110  hides  of  oxen,  cows,  calves,  horfes,  (beep, 
and  goats,  in  the  prefenceof  Lelievre  and  Pelletier. 

lft.  JVaJhing  and  cleanfing  the  hide's.  In  this  operation 
no  alteration  is  made  by  Seguin ;  he  does  not  however 
throw  them  promifcuouflv  into  water  as  feme  tanners  do, 
but  ftretches  or  extends  them  fo  as  to  permit  the  water 
to  come  into  contact:  with  every  part.  This  precaution 
had  already  been  recommended  by  others. 

2d.  Taking  off  the  hair.  With  refpe£t  to  (having  it 
off,  which  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  moft  ex- 
peditious way,  from  fome  trials  it  was  found  by  Seguin 
to  be  attended  with  difadvantages.  Hides,  it  is  well 
known,  are  covered  with  an  epidermis,  which  is  dcflroyed 
by  the  method  of  depriving  them  of  their  hair  by  lime; 
but  as  it  ftill  remains  after  the  procefs  of  (Laving,  it  is 
a  great  obftacle  to  the  action  of  the  tanning  matter,  by 
preventing  it's  folution  from  penetrating  the  bide  on  it's 
grain  fide  ;  hence,  a  longer  time  is  required  for  the  pro- 
cefs of  tanning. 

With  refpeft  to  the  employment  of  alkalis  in  taking 
it  off,  they  are  tto  expenfive  fur  common  pra&ice. 
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With  refpe&  to  the  method  by  means  of  lime,  we  are 
informed  that  fome  lime  was  firft  flacked  ;  it  was  then 
put  into  a  pit  and  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
water,  and  the  whole  was  well  ftirred  that  the  water 
might  be  well  faturated  with  the  lime ;  the  hides  were 
then  fufpended  perpendicularly  in  the  lime-water  by 
firings  attached  to  poles  laid  acrofs  the  pit,  and  as  it 
loft  it's  ftrength,  the  lime  at  the  bottom  was  often  ftirred 
in  order  to  keep  the  water  Hill  faturated.  The  hair  came 
off  with  great  eafe  in  this  operation,  after  remaining 
about  eight  days  in  the  pit. 

By  another  method  this  chemift  is  in  hopes  of  taking 
off  the  hair  in  two  days.  This  confifts  in  plunging  the 
hides  after  being  wafhed  and  cleanfed  in  old  tan  water 
^which  having  been  already  ufed  contains  no  tanning  mat- 
ter) mixed  with  a  rlz  part,  or  fometimes  with  onlv  ToW 
part  of  fulphuric  acid.  He  found  that  pieces  of  hides 
thus  treated  were  deprived  of  their  hair  with  great  eafe, 
and  very  completely  raifed  or  fwelled.  This  chemift  has 
fo  much  confidence  in  this  procefs,  that  he  informed 
Lelievre  and  Pelletier,  in  whofe  prefence  it  was  per- 
formed, he  would  adopt  it  in  a  tan  yard  in  preference  to 
any  other. 

He  is  likewife  of  opinion  that  another  method  of 
taking  off  the  hair  might  be  advantageoufly  praclifed  in 
a  tan  vard,  viz.  by  heat,  produced  by  a  ftove  kept  con« 
flantly  at  30°  of  Reaumur  in  which  the  hides  are  to  be 
fufpended  ;  and  it  is  obferved  by  the  above  mentioned 
gentlemen,  that  if  a  little  fulphur  was  burnt  in  the  ftovc, 
fo  that  the  fulphureous  acid  gas  anting  might  be  equally 
diffufed,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  procefs. 

3d.  Sivelling  or  raifing  the  bides.  For  this  purpofe  large 
wooden  tubs  well  joined  together  are  filled  with  water, 
and  a  ^-6^  part  of  fulphuric  acid  added  ;  into  this  mixture 
the  hides  are  put.  after  having  been  previouuV  well  wa 
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and  deprived  of  their  hair.  This  quantity  was  decreafed 
to  tsos*  The  "hides  began  to  Swell  after  having  remain- 
ed a  fhort  time  in  this  liquor,  and  in  48  hours  the  f wel- 
ling is  completed.  They  now  acquire  a  yellow  colour 
even  in  the  interior  part  of  their  Subflance.  In  this  Mate, 
according  to  Seguin,  the  procefs  of  Swelling  is  finifhed  : 
to  determine  this,  one  of  the  corners  of  the  hide  is  to 
be  cut,  and  if  it  be  in  a  proper  ftate,  no  white  ftreak  will 
appear  in  the  middle;  but  through  it's  whole  fubftance 
the  hide  will  have  acquired  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  femi- 
tranfparent  appearance.  This  method,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  Macbride,  except  that  the 
proportion  of  fulphuric  acid  is  much  diminifhed. 

According,  however,  to  Seguin,  this  operation  of  the 
fweiling  of  the  hides  may  be  diSpcnSed  with,  finee  he 
has  tanned  them  equally  well  without  it;  he  even  found 
the  leather  much  lefs  porous,  and  consequently  Iefs  per- 
meable to  water. 

4th.  Procefs  of  tanning  according  to  Seguin.     Tanning, 
properly  fo  called,  is  performed  by  this  chemift,  after  a 
particular  method.     He  does  not  lay  the  hides  in  a  pit 
as  is  ufually  pra6tifed,  but  tans  them  by  means  of  a  So- 
lution of  tan  which  he  prepares  in  the  following  man- 
ner :    He  places  Several  rows  of  cafks  upon  (lands  ele- 
vated fo  much  above  the  ground,  that  a  veffel  may  be 
placed  under  each  to  receive  the  liquor  which  runs  from 
them.     Thefe   calks  are  filled  with  frefh  tan  ;  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  is  then  poured  into  the  firft  of  them, 
which,   as  it  runs  through  the  tan,  extra&s  the  Soluble 
part,  and  as  fail  as  it  runs  into  the  veffel  below  is  taken 
out  and  poured  into  the  Second  calk,   and  So  on  SucceS- 
fively  until  the  Solution  is  Sufficiently  Saturated  ;   it  may 
be  brought  to  10°  or  12°  of  the  areometer  for  Salts.     In 
order  to  exhauft  the  tan  of  the  firft  calks,  frefh  water  is 
poured  upon  it  till  it  runs  off  perfectly  clear,  as  the  tan 
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is  then  completely  deprived  of  it's  foluble  part.  The  li- 
quor?, as  may  be  eafily  conceived,  are  carefully  kept  for 
future  operations.  It  is  propofed  by  this  ohemift,  to 
make  ufe  in  a  tan  yard  of  large  wooden  vats,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  folution  of  tan. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  ufe  of  this  folution  that  the 
method  of  Seguin  confifts.  The  quicknefs  with  which 
it  acls  is  aftonifhing,  and  our  furprife  is  excited  that  no 
perfon  before  him  has  attempted  to  put  this  method  in 
practice  in  the  large  way. 

As  foon  as  the  hides  are  taken  out  of  the  water  im- 
pregnated with  fulphuric  acid,  thev  are  to  be  put  into  a 
weak  folution  of  tan,  where  they  are  to  be  left  one  or 
two  hours ;  thev  are  then  to  be  plunged  into  other  folu- 
tions,  more  or  lefs  charged  with  this  principle  according 
to  their  (Irength,  fo  that  ilrong  hides  are  tanned  in  fix  or 
eiprht  days,  others  in  fifteen,  and  others  in  twenty  or 
twenty-five^davs.  In  placing  the  hides  in  thefe  folutions 
fome  precautions  are  neceflary. 

Seguin  propofes  to  have  large  vats  which  are  to  be  filled 
with  a  folution  of  tan,  the  hides  are  then  to  be  placed  in 
them  fo  as  to  be  perpendicularly  fufpended  about  one 
inch  diftani  from  each  other,  as  their  touching  would 
impede  the  action  of  the  folution. 

The  hides,  when  taken  out  of  the  folution,  mufl.  be 
dried  with  the  ufual  precaution,  i.  e.  fo  flowly  as  not  to 
caufe  the  hide  to  fhrink  on  the  flefh  fide.  With  refpecl: 
to  thinner  hides,  for  the  upper  leather  of  flioes,  he  be- 
gins by  wafhing  and  taking  off  the  flefh  in  the  manner 
defcribed  for  flrong  fole  leather  ;  he  then  takes  off  the 
hair  with  clear  lime-water  ;  they  do  not  undergo  the 
operation  of  fwelling,  but  are  immediately  put  into  weak 
folutions  of  tan,  the  ftrength  of  which  he  graduallv  in- 
creafes,  but  without  ever  being  brought  to  that  decree 
of  concentration  ufed  for  tannins:  thick  leather.     Two, 
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three,  or  four  clays,  are  fufficient  for  tanning  this  thinner 
leather. 

Leather  which  has  not  been  fufficiently  impregnated 
with  the  tanning  matter,  is  generally  known  by  a  white 
ftreak  in  the  middle  of  it's  fub  fiance.  This,  however, 
was  not  perceptible  in  the  hides  tanned  bv  Seguiu  in  the 
prefence  of  the  above  gentlemen.  This  method  has 
liketvife  the  advantage  of  affording  an  opportunity  of 
examining  from  time  to  time  the  progrefs  of  the  opera- 
tion. For  this  purpofe,  nothing  is  neceffary  but  to  take 
a  flip  of  the  hide  out  of  the  vat,  to  cut  off  a  corner  of  it, 
and  the  white  ftxeak,  already  mentioned,  will  appear  more 
or  lefs  thick,  until  the  tanning  is  completed. 

The  advantages  of  Seguin's  method  are,  lft.  It  is  much  Advantages 
Jhorter.  The  common  method  with  lime  requires,  for  ^hocT^ 
firong  fole  leather,  a  year  for  the  preliminary  operations, 
and  fometimes  fifteen  months  more  for  the  tanning  ope- 
ration in  the  pit.  Sometimes  it  remains  two  years  in 
the  tan  pits,  it  being  pretended  that  the  fupeiiority  of 
the  leather  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  length  of  time 
the  hides  are  left  in  them,  fo  that  they  even  fometimes 
remain  two  years  and  a  half  to  carry  the  procefs  to  the 
greater!:  perfection.  The  duration  of  Seguin's  method  is 
only  about  twenty  days  ;  in  winter  it  is  longer.  2d.  It  is 
lefs  laborious.  No  manual  labour  is  required,  except  in 
taking  off  the  fleflrand  hair,  for  as  foon  as  the  hides  are 
put  into  the  folution  of  tan,  they  remain  till  the  procefs 
is  completed  ;  whilftin  the  old  wav,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  labour  in  taking  them  out  of  the  pits,  from  time  to 
time,  to  turn  them.  3d.  It  is  lefs  expenfwe.  There  is  one 
thing  here  to  be  obferved  ;  it  is  better  only  to  prepare 
as  much  tanning  folution  as  is  neceffary  for  prefent  ufe, 
as  the  above  gentlemen  thought  thev  obferved  a  difpofi- 
tiori  in  the  folutions  of  tan  to   pafs  into  the  vinous  fer- 
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mentation,  which  if  the  acetous  Should  fo 
the  folution  is  exhaufted,  it  would  be  an  abfolute  lofs  of 
the  tanning  principle.  Hence  ic  is  neceffary  to  be  watch- 
ful, especially  in  Summer.  4th.  It  produces  leather  at  lca/I 
ofequdgoodnefs.  To  which  may  be  added  the  important 
advantage,  of  the  extract  of  tan,  which  can  be  prepared  in 
any  foreft  on  the  Spot,  which  from  it's  fmall  volume  and 
weight,  when  compared  to  oak  bark,  mav  be  carried  away 
with  the  greateft  facility.  It  might  be  made  in  America, 
and  t ran f ported  to  Europe,  and  alfo  from  other  vegeta- 
bles befides  the  oak.  When  ufed,  it  is  only  neceffary  to 
rediffblve  it  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water. 

Since  the  bark  of  trees  contains  two  principles,  viz. 
the  tanning,  and  the  aftringent,  or  in  other  words,  tan- 
ning matter  and  the  gallic  acid,  both  of  which  are  applied 
to  the  hide  in  the  procefs  of  converting  it  into  leather ;  it 
remained   to   investigate,  whether  or  not  the  gallic  acid 
Biggin's      was  hurtful  or  ufeful  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  Biggin  made 
toafcertair.S  f°me  experiments  upon  different  barks,  to  afcertain  the 
th«  quantity  quantity  of  tan  and  gallic  acid  each  bark  contained,  ac- 
cording to  the  procefs  of  Seguin. 

His  left  to  diScover  the  tan,  was  a  folution  of  one 
ounce  of  common  °;Iuc  in  two  pounds  of  boiling  water, 
which  consequently  contained  the  matter  of  fkin,  as  he 
calls  it,  in  folution  ;  ;::id  for  a  teft  of  the  gallic  acid,  he 
ufed  a  Saturated  Solution  of  Suiphat  of  iron. 

For  a  preparation  of  bark,  he  divided  one  pound  of 
each  bark,  in  a  pulverized  State,  into  five  parts,  which  he 
put  into  five  different  earthen  vtffels.  To  one  part  of  this, 
he  added  two  pounds  of  water,  and  infufed  them  during 
one  hour.  This  was  then  poured  upon  a  Second  part, 
and  this  again  on  the  third,  and  So  on  to  the  fifth.  But 
as  a  certain  portion  of  the  infufion  might  remain  attach- 
ed to  the  wood  of  the  bark,  after  decantation,  he  added  a 
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third  pound  of  water  to  the  firft  part,  and  then  followed 
up  the  infufion  on  the  feveral  parts,  till  the  three  pounds 
of  water,  or  as  much  of  them  as  could  be  feparated  from 
the  bark,  were  united  in  the  fifth  veflel,  from  which  he 
generally  obtained  about  one  pint  of  (trong  infufion  of 
bark. 

To  a  certain  quantity  of  this  infufion,  he  added  a  given 
meafure  of  the  folution  of  glue,  which  formed  an  imme- 
diate precipitation,  to  be  feparated  by  filtering  paper. 
This,  when  dried,  is  the  powder  of  leather,  formed  by  an 
union  of  the  matter  of  fkin  with  the  tanning  principle, 
and,  by  faturating  the  infufion,  the  whole  of  the  tan  may 
be  feparated  by  precipitation. 

To  procure  the  gallic  acid,  he  added  to  the  pound  of  The  gallic 
bark  left  in  the  earthen  veflel,  already  deprived  of  the  tan 
by  thefe  quick  infufions,  a  given  quantity  of  water;  but 
to  get  a  flrong  infufion  of  this  acid,  a  longer  time  (for 
inftance  48  hours)  is  required.  This  infufion,  when  ob- 
tained pure  (it  being  fcarcely  poflible  to  feparate  them 
by  this  means,  fince  a  little  of  the  acid  always  remains 
in  the  infufion  of  tan,  and  vice  verfa,  unlefs  the  infufion 
of  the  gallic  acid  is  very  weak,  and  procured  by  a  third  or 
fourth  operation)  gives  very  little  figns  of  the  prcfence  of 
tan,  when  tried  by  the  folution  of  glue  ;  but  with  the  fo- 
lution of  fulphat  of  iron,  a  ftrong  black  colour  is  produc- 
ed which  differs  in  denfity  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
bark  ;  and  this  may  be  further  proved  by  boiling  a  fkain 
of  worfled  in  the  dye,  by  which  the  gradations  of  colour 
may  be  perceptibly  demonftrated. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  point  of  comparifon,  and 
ftrictly  attending  to  the  fpeciflc  gravity  of  the  infufion, 
the  quantity  of  precipitate  of  leather,  and  the  denfity  of 
colour  produced  by  given  quantities  of  one  or  the  other 
teft,  the  refult  will  be  found  a  comparative  ftatemcnt  of 
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the  refpe&ive  powers  of  any  bark  or  vegetable  fub  fiance, 
which  is  fufficiendy  accurate  for  all  commercial  purpofcs  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  tan  contained  in  them,  when  compared 
with  that  in  the  oak  bark,  the  ufual  fubftance  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  tanning,  will  determine  the  commercial 
utility  of  the  bark. 

For  an  accurate  chemical  analvfis,  he  found  the  inn- 
riat  of  tin  very  convenient ;  for  a  folution  of  it  being  ad- 
ded to  the  infufion  of  bark,  forms  a  precipitate  with  the 
tan,  leaving  the  gallic  acid  fufpended.  This  precipitate 
is  of  a  fawn  colour,  and  is  compofed  of  tan  and  oxvdatcd 
tin.  By  thefe  means,  Biggin  has  been  enabled  to  form 
a  comparative  fcale  of  barks,  which,  however,  he  allows 
to  be  imperfect..  In  the  following  fcale  he  has  taken  fu- 
mach  as  the  moft  powerful  3  leaving,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
few  degrees  for  a  ftippofed  maximum  of  tanning  principle^ 
which  he  reckons  at  20. 


Tan.  princ.  (in 

grains;  froin  hali 

Bark  of 

Gallic  acid  Tanning  princ.  by  apintofinfulion, 

the 

by  colour,     thehydrometei.     and  1  oz.    of  So- 

lution of  glue. 

Elm 

Oak,  cut  in  winter  8  2.1  30 

Horfe  chefnut  ....  6  2.2  30 

Beach 7  2.4  31 

W  Mow  (boughs)  8  2.4  31 

Elder     4  3.0  41 

Plum  tree     8  4.0  58 

Willow  trunk  ... .  9  4.0  52 

Sycamore      6  4.1  53 

Birch    4  4.1  54 

Cherry  tree 8  4.2  50 

Sallow s  ......  4.6  59 
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Mountain  afh 8    4.7    60 

Poplar .    '    9    6.0    76 

Hazel    9    6.3    79 

Afh  10    6.G    82 

Spanifli  chefnut   . .     10    9-0    98 

Smooth  oak 10    9-2    104 

Oak,  cut  in  fpring       10    9.6    108 

Huntingdon,  or  Lei- 

cefter  willow  .. .      10    10.1    109 

Sumach    14    10.2    158 

Biggin  found  that  thefe  barks  preferved  no  refpe£tive 
proportion  in  the  quantity  of  gallic  acid  and  tanning 
principle  contained  in  each,  which  he  looks  upon  as  an 
evidence  of  the  diftinctnefs  of  them,  and  may  perhaps 
open  a  new  field  of  faving  oak  bark  in  dying,  fince  the 
willow,  fallow,  afh,  and  others,  produce  a  very  fine 
black.  The  quantities,  likewife,  of  thefe  two  principles, 
do  not  differ  in  equal  proportions  between  the  winter  and 
fpring  felled  oaks,  which  may  lead  to  a  difcrimination  of 
the  proper  time  for  cutting,  which  is  probably  when  the 
fap  has  completely  filled  and  dilated  that  part  of  the  ve- 
getable intended  for  ufe.  This  will  make  a  difference  in 
the  feafon  of  cutting  oak,  elm,  and  other  trees,  fhrubs, 
&c.  The  leaves  mould  be  taken  when  at  their  full  fize, 
and  then  dried  under  cover;  for  as  the  tan  is  fo  foluble, 
and  the  fubftance  that  contains  it,  fo  thin,  (the  leaf)  the 
dew  is  fufficient  to  diflolve  it. 

Finally,  fince  the  gallic  acid  docs  notfcem  to  combine 
with  the  matter  of  fkin,  and  as  it's  aftringency  will  cor- 
rugate the  furface,  Biggin  thinks  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  it's  prefence  in  the  art  of  tanning  is  not  only  ufelefs 
but  detrimental. 

Sur  1'Epiderme  par  le  Cit.  Chaptal.  Annal.  de  Ch, 
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No. 7  7.  p.  221.  Prouft  fur  le  PrincipeTannant.  ibid.  Mars, 
179S,  vol.  25,  p.  228. — Account  of  the  new  Method  of 
Tanning  propofed  by  Monf.  Seguin,  by  Meflrs.  Lelievre 
Sc  Pelletier,  Repertory  of  Arts,  p.  272. — Vide  alfo,  Me- 
moire,  Trouver  le  Moyende  rendre  le  Cuir  impermeable 
a  l'Eau  fans  aln'rer  ni  fa  force,  ni  fa  fouplefle,  Sc  fans 
en  augmenter  fenfiblement  le  prix.  par  le  Cheval.  de  St. 
Real.  Ann.  de  Chimie.  torn.  10,  p.  44. — Experiments  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  tanning  principle  and  gallic 
acid  contained  in  the  bark  of  various  trees,  by  George 
Biggin,  Efq.  Nich.  Journal.  No.  34,  p.  392. 


(     3U     ) 


MEMBRANOUS,  TENDINOUS,  AND  LIGA- 
MENTOUS PARTS. 

Under  this  head  are  to  be  comprehended  all  the  fine  Their  pro. 
membranes  and  cellular  texture  of  the  animal  body;  the 
white  membranes  that  line  the  different  cavities,  as  the 
pericardium,  dura  mater,  pleura,  &c.  thofe  that  cover 
certain  parts,  as  the  periofteum,  aponeurofis,  Sec.  the 
different  tendons  that  are  attached  to  the  mufcles,  and  all 
others  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  and  the  ligaments  that  unite 
the  joints,  together  with  all  others  of  fimilar  appear- 
ance. 

Thefe,  when  fubmitted  to  chemical  analyfis,  appear  to 
be  all  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  but  they  have  not  at  prefent 
been  examined  with  fuch  precifion  as  to  point  out  any 
minute  differences  that  may  exift  between  them,  and 
which  might  appear  to  arife  from  the  proportions  of  their 
component  parts.  They  are  infoluble  in  cold  water;  but 
by  a  gentle  heat  and  after  a  certain  time,  they  produce  an 
acidity,  perceptible  both  by  the  fmell  and  tafte.  They 
readily  pafs  to  the  putrid  fermentation  ;  but  what  charac- 
terizes them  mod;  is,  that  when  thefe  white  membranous, 
tendinous,  and  ligamentous  parts  are  put  into  boiling- 
water,  or  are  fubmitted  to  a  boiling  heat,  they  foon  be- 
come foft,  lofe  their  texture,  and  are  converted  into1  a 
vifcous,  clammy,  more  or  lefs  thick  liquid,  which,  on 
becoming  cool,  takes  the  form  of  a  clear  jelly,  and  which 
is  of  great  ufe  in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  glue.  When 
cxpofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  without  the  intervention  of  wa- 
ter, they  become  dry,  lofe  their  toughnefs,  aretranfpa- 
rent,  brittle,  and  eafily  break  with  a  fnapping  between 
the  fingers.    By  a  ftronger  heat,  they  curl  up  and  are  con- 
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tra&edj  and,  on  continuing  the  heat,  they  melt,  produce 
a  fetid  difagreeable  fmcll,  although  not  fo  empyreumatic 
as  the  more  annualized  parts;  they  fwell  and  inflame, 
although  the  inflammation  is  fomewhat  difficult.  The 
coal  which  remains,  is  light,  and  cafily  incinerated,  whilft 
from  their  affording  the  ufual  produces  of  animal  fub- 
flances  in  a  fmall  degree,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as 
but  (lightly  annualized. 


GLUE. 

Ghir,  At  the  article  Gelatin,  it  is  obferved,   that  it  is  particu- 

larly from  the  white  parts  of  animals  that  fubftance  is 
■extracted  ;  but  as  it  was  not  intended,  on  difeuffing  the 
nature  of  the  component  parts,  to  make  any  application 
of  them  to  the  arts,  an  account  of  the  making  of  glnc, 
and  other  circumftances  attending  it,  were  referved  for 
the  prefent. 

Glue  has  nearly  all  the  properties  of  gelatin ;  the  dif- 
ference, according  to  Fourcroy,  confiding  only  in  the 
confidence.  Gelatin  has  lefs  vifcidity  and  tenacioufnefs, 
being  more  particularly  obtained  from  young  animals  ; 
whilft  glue,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  obtained  from  old 
animals,  whofe  fibre  is  become  drier  and  more  ftrong. 

DuHamel.  According  to  du  Hamcl  du  Monceau,  who  has  writ- 
ten, perhaps,  the  bed  work  on  the  fubject ;  glue  was  firft 
principally  prepared  from  a  folution  of  the  membranous, 
tendinous,  and  cartilaginous  parts  of  animals;  they  were 
dried,  and  afterwards  melted  into  tablets.  It  is,  however, 
found,  that  all  animal  fubftances  containing  jelly,  are  ca- 
pable of  being  made  ufe  of  in  the  manufactory  of  glue  ; 
and  du  Hamel  jikewife  informs  us,  that  hartfhorn  and 
bones,  after  having  been  diffolved  in  Papin's  digeder, 
afforded  a  glue  of  great  drcngth,  but  of  a  black  colour. 
That  glue  might  be  extracted  from  bones,  we  are  in- 
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formed  by  Papin  himfelf.  In  the  edition  of  his  works  Papi«. 
printed  in  1782,  it  is  {aid,  that,  by  means  of  his  digefter, 
he  had  not  only  prepared  a  jelly  from  bones,  but  alfo 
from  ivory,  with  which  he  had  glued  together  fome  pieces 
of  broken  glafs ;  and  from  experiments  that  have  been, 
fince  made  upon  them,  it  appears  they  contain  it  in  a 
confiderable  quantity. 

Spielman  has  added  a  good  deal  of  information  to  that  Spielman, 
found  in  Papin  on  this  fubjedt.  According  to  this  che- 
mift,  he  has  extracted  glue,  or  dry  jelly,  not  only  from  the 
bones,  but  all  the  hard  parts. of  animals,  {imply  by  ebul- 
lition; that  he  procured  more  or  lefs  of  it  from  the  teeth 
of  the  wild  boar,  thofe  of  the  feahorfe,  and  likewife  from 
the  wood-Ioufe,  and  the  viper. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  glue  made  in  Europe.  The 
Englifh  glue  is  efteemed  the  beft ;  it  is  of  a  brownim  red 
colour.  The  Flanders  is  looked  upon  as  next  in  point  of 
goodnefs  ;  it  is  whitiih  and  tranfparent,  whilft  the  moft 
ordinary  is  made  at  Paris,  and  is  black  and  opake.  The 
reafon  of  this  difference,  according  to  Lewis,  ariies  from  Lewis, 
the  Flemihh  and  French  employing  bones  and  {mews, 
which  do  not  afford  fo  ftrOng  a  glue  as  (kins,  from  which 
the  Englihh  manufacture  their  glue.  According  to  this 
chemift,  the  method  of  preparation  is,  to  tteep  and  warn 
the  parings  or  cutting  of  the  hides  in  water ;  they  are  then 
boiled  with  freih  water  till  the  liquor  grows  thick,  when 
it  is  {trained  through  bafkets,  fuffered  to  fettle,  and  after- 
wards further  evaporated,  till,  on  being  poured  into  flat 
moulds,  it  unites,  on  cooling,  into  solid  cakes,  which  are 
cut  in  pieces  and  dried  upon  a  kind  of  net. 

Grenet  has  been  occupied  for  feveral  years  with  the  me-  Grcnr. 
lioration  of  this  fubtlance;  he  began  by  reading  every 
thing  already  written  on  the  fubject ;  meditated  very  much 
on  the  qualities  of  the  fubftances  employed;  and  fubmit- 
ted  to  experiment  thofe  which  had  not  been  made  ufe  of. 
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and  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  proper  for  it's  prepara- 
tion. Bones,  however,  produced  it  abundantly,  and  with 
great  facility  ;  he  firlt  deprived  them  of  their  fat,  and 
procured  the  jelly  by  fimple  ebullition  ;  and  this,  when 
converted  into  glue  by  drying,  he  found  to  be  much  fu- 
perior  to  the  French  kind,  and  nearly  equal  in  goodnefs 
to  thofe  of  the  beft  markets. 
Fai.-tentier.  Parmentier,  and  Pelictier,  who  have  aJfo  made  experi- 
ments tending  to  the  fame  end,  obtained  from  6lbs.  of 
rafpings  of  the  button  makers,  lib,  of  glue,  fimilar  to  the 
Engl i Hi  fort.  From  the  rafpings  of  ivorv  the  glue  was 
more  coloured,  but  equally  as  good.  The  rafpings  of 
horn  they  found  to  afford  no  glue. 

As  jellies  acquire  more  or  lefs  colour  bv  expofurc  to 
heat,  on  being  brought  to  a  proper  ftate  of  exficcation, 
to  procure  glue  as  little  coloured  as  poffible.  the  left  time 
it  is  expofed  to  heat  the  better;  hence,  by  ufing  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  water  to  extract  the  jelly,  a  lefs  evapo- 
ration is  necetTary  to  concentrate  it,  fo  as  to  form  that 
fubftancc  on  cooling,  and  confequently  a  lefs  expofurc  to 
the  fire;  and  if  the  jelly  be  afterwards  cut  into  thin  ta- 
blets or  cakes,  they  will  likewife  be  more  eafily  dried.  To 
following  this  plan,  the  Flanders  glue  is  faid  to  owe  it's 
whitenefs  and  transparency-;  whereas  by  much  expofureto 
heat,  the  parts  become  carbonized  and  black. 

Glues  differ  from  each  other  in  their  confidence,  co- 
lour, favour,  odour,  and  folubility ;  fome  of  them  diffoive 
very  readily,  when  agitated  in  cold  water,  others  are  only 
foluble  in  boiling  water;  the  beft  ought  to  be  tranfparent, 
of  a  yellow,  inclining  to  a  brown  colour,  without  odour 
or  favour;  it  fhould  be  perfectly  foluble  in  water,  forming 
a  vifcous  fluid  with  it  of  an  uniform  confidence,  and 
which  on  becoming  dry,  preserves  equally,  in  every  part, 
it's  tenacity  and  traniparency,  and,  in  general,  attains 
jnore  folidity,  colour,  and  vifcidity,  according  to  the  age 
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and  ftrength  of  the  animal  from  which  it  has  been  ex- 
tracted. 

Clennel  has  given  the  mod  minute  account  of  the  ma-  cienneL 
king  of  glue,  which  was  obtained  during  a  vifit  to  a  ma- 
nufactory in  Southwark.  He  informs  us,  it  is  made  from 
the  parings  of  hides,  horns  of  different  kinds,  pelts  from 
furriers,  and  the  hoofs  and  ears  of  horfes,  oxen,  calves, 
fheep,  &c.  quantities  of  which  are  imported  in  addition 
to  the  home  fupply,  by  many  of  the  great  manufacturers 
of  this  article.  Thefe  are  firft  digefted  in  lime-water  to 
cleanfe  them,  as  far  as  it  can,  from  any  greafe  and  dirt; 
they  are  then  fteeped  in  clean  water,  ftirring  them  well 
from  time  to  time;  they  are  afterwards  laid  in  a  heap,  and 
the  fuperabundant  water  poured  out;  they  are  then  boiled 
in  a  large  brafs  caldron  with  clean  water,  fkimming  off 
the  dirt  as  it  rifes,  which  is  further  cleanfed  by  putting 
in,  after  the  whole  is  diflblved,  a  little  melted  alum,  or 
lime  finely  powdered,  which,  by  their  deterfive  properties, 
ilill  further  purge  it;  the  fkimming  is  continued  for  fome 
time,  when  the  mafs  is  drained  through  bafkets  and  fuf- 
fered  to  fettle,  that  the  remaining  impurities,  if  any,  may 
fubfide;  it  is  then  poured  gently  into  the  kettle  again,  and 
further  evaporated,  by  boiling  a  fecond  time,  and  fkim- 
ming, until  it  becomes  of  a  clear  but  darkifh  brown  co- 
lour; when  it  is  thought  to  be  flrong  enough  (which  is 
known  either  bv  the  length  of  time  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  and  materials  have  boiled,  or  by  it's  appearance 
during  ebullition),  it  is  poured  into  frames  and  moulds 
about  fix  feet  long,  one  broad,  and  two  deep,  where  it 
hardens  gradually  as  the  heat  decreafes ;  out  of  thefe 
troughs  or  receivers,  it  is  cut  when  cold  by  a  fpade,  into 
fquare  pieces  or  cakes,  and  each  of  thefe  placed  within  a 
fort  of  wooden  box,  open  in  three  divifions  to  the  back| 
in  this  the  glue,  as  vet  fo ft,  is  taken  to  a  table  by  women, 
where  they  divide  it  into  three  pieces,  (when,  by  miftake^ 
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they  cut  only  two,  thai  which  is  double  the  fize  is  called 
a  bilhop,  and  thrown  into  the  kettle  again)  with  an  in- 
ftrument,  not  unlike  a  how,  having  a  brafs  wire  for  it'- 
firing;  with  this  they  hand  behind  the  box,  and  cut  by- 
it's  openings  from  front  to  back  ;  the  pieces  thus  cut,  are 
taken  out  into  the  open  air,  and  dried  on  a  kind  of  coarfe 
net  work,  fattened  in  moveable  flieds  of  about  four  feet 
fquare,  which  arc  placed  in  rows  in  the  gluemaker's 
field,  (every  one  of  which  contains  four  or  five  rows  of 
net  work) ;  when  perfectly  dry  and  hard  i"t  is  fit  for  fale. 

According  to  Clennel,  that  is  thought  the  bcfl  glue 
which  will  fwell  confiderably  without  melting,  by  three 
or  four  days  immerfion  in  cold  water,  and  recover  it's 
former  dimenfions  and  properties  by  drying.  Glue  that 
has  got  froft,  or  that  looks  thick  and  black,  may  be 
melted  over  again  and  refined,  with  a  fufficicnt  quantity 
added  of  frefh,  to  overcome  any  injury  it  may  have  fuf- 
tained  ;  but  it  is  generally  put  into  the  kettle  after  what 
is  in  it  has  been  purged  in  the  fecond  boiling.  To  know 
good  from  bad  glue,  the  purehafer  fliould  hold  it  between 
his  eye  and  the  light,  and  if  it  appears  of  a  ftrong  dark 
brown  colour,  and  free  from  cloudy  or  black  fpots,  the 
article  is  good. 
gjjg.  A  fuperior  and  even  colourlefs  glue,  called  Jizr,  is  ob- 

tained from  eel-fkins,  vellum,  parchment,  and  fome  of 
the  white  kinds  of  leather,  &c.  but  this  is  much  too  ex- 
penfive  for  common  ufe,  and  is- only  employed  by  thofe 
artificers  whofe  work  requires  fo  delicate  a  fubftance,  and 
where  glue  would  be  too  grofs.  Such  as  ufe  fize  arc  the 
paper-maker,  the  linen  manufacturer,  the  gilder  of  gold, 
pohthcr,  and  the  painter  in  various  colours,  £cc.  For 
the  fame  purpofe  the  fkins  of  the  eat,  rabbit,  and  hare, 
are  employed. 

Hatched  on        __"...  .  .  , 

mucilage,         Hatcnett,  in  his  experiments  to  lnvcttigatc  the  compo- 
*n       fition  of  membrane,   obtained  various  quantities  of 
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latin,  and  when  the  foktions  of  it  were  gradually  redu- 
ced by  evaporation,  he  had  opportunities  of  frequently  ob- 
ferving  the  various  degrees  of  vifcidity  and  tenacity  which 
characterize  mucilage,  fize,  and  glue.     The  difference  in 
the  vifcidity  and  tenacity  of  the  varieties  of  thefc  fub- 
flances,  is,  according  to  this  chemift,  evidently  an  inhe- 
rent quality,  and  not  caufed  by  the  degree  of  infpilfation; 
for  if  this  was  the  cafe,   mucilage,  llze,  and  glue,   when 
dry,  he  thinks,  would  be  of  equal  quality,  which  is  con- 
trary to  experience  j  for  the  varieties  of  glue  are  not  of 
equal  tenacity.     Glue,  made  from  certain  parts  of  ani- 
mals, fuch  as  the  fkin,  being  more  tenacious  and  of  better 
quality  than  that  which  is  made  in  fome  places  from 
feet  and  finews.     It  differs  alfo  according  to  age  ;  for  the 
beft  and  ftrongeft  glue  is  always  obtained  from  the  more 
aged  animals,  in  whom   the  fibre  is  found   to  be  moft 
coarfe  and  ftrong.     But  a  longer  continued  boiling  ap- 
pears requifite  to  extract  it,  and  the  more  vifcid  glues  are 
obtained  with  greater  difficulty  than  thofe  of  a  lefs  vifcid 
quality,  which   mav  more  properly  be  called  fize,  and 
this  difference  is  to  be  obferved,  when  mufcle  is  boiled 
with  repeated  and  frequent  changes  of  water.     Gelatin 
thus  obtained,  whether  in  the  ftate  of  mucilage,  fize,  or 
olue,  when  completely  dried,  is  affeeled  by  water  accord- 
ing to  it's  degree  of  vifcidity  :    for  when  cold  water  is 
poured  on  dry  mucilage,  it  diifolves  it  in  a  fliort  time;  but 
if  cold  water  is  poured  on  thefe  varieties  of  gelatin,  which 
whendiflblved  in  a  proper  quantity  of  boiling  water,  would, 
by  cooling,   form  jellies  more  or  lefs   ft  iff,   it  a6fs  on 
them  in  different  degrees,  not   fo  much  by  forming  a 
complete  folution,  as  by  caufing  them  to  fwell  and  be-  ' 
come  foft;   fo  that  when  a  cake  of  glue  has  been  fteeped 
three  or  four  days  in  cold  water,  if  it  fwell  much  without 
being  dilfolved,  and,  when  taken  out,  recovers  it's  original 
figure  and  hardnefs  by  drying,  fuch  glue  is  confidered  to 
be  of  the  beft  quality. 
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The  animal  mucilage,  which  Hatchett  cmploved,  was 
obtained  from  the  coroll.  officin.  as  he  found  it  to  be  pure, 
and  not  partly  modified  into  gelatin  or  animal  jelly;  or  in 
other  words,  the  mucilage  had  not  acquired  the  degree  of 
vifcidity  requifite  to  form  a  gelatinous  fubftance.  The 
expreffion  is  not  therefore  to  be  underflood  as  alluding 
to  any  effential  difference  in  compofilion,  but  only  to 
denote  fomc  variation  in  the  degree  of  confiftency  ;  for 
the  whole  mav  be  comprehended  under  the  term  gelatin, 
(vide  art.  Gelatin)  of  which  mucilage  may  be  regarded 
as  one  extreme,  and  the  ftrongeft  and  moll  vifcid  glue  as 
the  other. 

As  the  qualities  of  gelatin  are  fo  various,  fo  the  pro- 
perties of  the  fubftances  in  which  it  is  prefent  as  a  com- 
ponent part,  are  much  influenced  by  it ;   and  when,  for 
example,  fkins  of  different  animals  arc  compared,  head- 
ways found,   that  the  mofl  flexible  fkins  afforded  gelatin 
more  eafiiy,  and  of  a  lefs  vifcid  qualitv,  than  thofe  which 
were  lefs  flexible,  and  of  a  more  horny  confiftency.     The 
(kin  of  the  eel  poffeffes  great  flexibility,  and  it  affords  ge- 
latin very  readily  and  in  large  proportion.     The  fkin  of 
the  fhark  alfo,   which  is  commonly  ufed  by  cabinet  ma- 
kers to  polifh   their  work ,  was  alfo  foon  diffolvcd,    and 
formed  a  jelly  like  the  former.    The  thin  and  tender  epi- 
dermis or  cuticle  of  thefe  fkins,   although  not  foluble, 
was  reduced  into  fmall  particles  by  violent   ebullition, 
and  the  fpiculse  were  alfo  feparated.     The  fkins  of  the 
hare,  rabbit,  calf,  ox,  and  rhinoceros,  gave  the  fame  re- 
mits, but  gelatin  from  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros,  appeared 
the  ftrongeft  and  moll:  vifcid.    In  every  one  of  the  experi- 
ments, the  true  fkin,  or  cutis,  was  principally  affe£ted  (as 
Chaptal  and  Seguin  have  obferved)  by  long  boiling,   but 
that  of  the  rhinoceros  far  exceeded  the  others  in  difficult 
folubility.     The  cutis  of  thefe  fkins,  when  firft  boiled, 
fwelled  and  appeared  horny  ;   it  was  then  gradually  dif- 
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folved  ;  but  in  the  cutis  of  the  rhinocero3  a  few  filaments 
remained,  which  at  length  contracted  and  adhered  to  the 
cuticle.  The  cuticle  of  the  different  fkins  was  foftened, 
but  not  dilTblved  ;  and  as  the  cutis  feems  to  be  entirely 
formed  of  gelatin,  fo  the  cuticle  appears  to  contain  it, 
although  in  a  fmall  proportion.  It  is,  however,  neceffary 
to  it's  flexibility,  ;  for  when,  after  long  boiling,  the  cu- 
ticle of  the  fkins  was  dried,  it  became  a  brittle  fubftance, 
which  was  eafily  reduced  to  powder. 

Hair  was  much  lefs  affected  than  (kin.     The  cartilages 
of  the  articulations  are  as  completely  foluble  as  the  cutis, 
when  long  boiled  with  water  j  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 
the  other  cartilages ;    the  other  afforded  little  or  none. 
It  was  the  fame  with  refpect  to  quill  (havings,   and  the 
horns  of  different  animals,  which  were  next  fubjected  to 
experiment,  and  all  afforded  fmall  quantities  of  gelatin,  and 
the  more  flexible  horns  the  greateft.  quantity,  with  the 
greateft  eafe,   and,  when  deprived  of  it,   and  fuffered  to 
dry  fpontaneouflv,   in  the  air,  they  become  more  rigid, 
and  were  eafily  broken.   The  horn:  were  thofe  of  the  ox, 
ram,  goat,    and  chamois,  which   are  perfectly  diftmet 
from  the  nature  of  flags  or  bucks  horn  ;   for  this   is  as 
different  from  the  former,  in  chemical  compofition  as  in 
eonftruction.     Like  bone,  nV  affords  much  phofphat  of 
lime,  (vide  bone)  and  like  it,  a  large  quantity  of  gelatin  ; 
and  it  is  obferved  by  Hatchett,   that  phofphat  of  lime  is 
generally  accompanied  by  gelatin,  as  in  flags  horn,  bone, 
jj  ivory,  &c.     On  the  contrary,   when  carbonat  of  lime  is 
the  hardening  fubftance,   as  in  (hells,  madrepores,  and 
millepores,  no  gelatin  can  be  difcovered  ;   for  he  has  fre- 
quently digefted  the  fubftances  many  davs  in  boiling  dif- 
tilled  water,  after  having  reduced  them  to  a  coarfe  pow- 
der, that  they  might  prefent  a  large  furface,  but  never 
could  difcover  the  flighted:  veftige  of  gelatin.     Hence  the 
above  horns  are  very  different  from  the  compofition  of 
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(lags  horn,  and  yield  gradually,  and  with  great  difficulty, 
only  a  (mall  quantity  of  gelatin. 

Human  nails  and  {hayings  of  a  hoof,  longdigcficd  for 
feveral  clays,  afforded  like  quill,  only  a  (light  eloud  by 
nitro-muriat  of  tin.  Tortoifeihcll  in  fmal  1  thin  flips  and 
fhavihgs  were  affected  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

Sponges  and  gorgoniee,  bladder  and  other  membranes, 
afforded  more  or  lefs  gelatin. 

He  found  the  effects  of  the  dilute  nitric  acid  on  the 
fubltanccs  he  fubjecled  to  experiment  for  the  obtaining  of 
glue,  exa&ly  kept  pace  with  thofe  of  boiling  water,  of 
which  he  gives  an  inftance  of  two  pieces  of  fkin  recently- 
taken  from  the  ox,  one  of  the  pieces  was  boiled  in  water 
till  the  whole  of  the  cutis  was  diffolved  ;  after  which  the 
cuticle  remained,  although  very  feeble  in  texture,  while 
the  hair  did  notfeem  to  have  fuffered  any  material  altera- 
tion. The  other  piece  was  fteeped  in  nitric  acid,  di- 
luted with  about  four  meafurcs  of  diftiiled  water.  At  the 
end  of  five  days  the  cutis  was  diffolved,  and  the  cuticle 
was  become  of  a  loofe  and  feeble  texture,  but  the  hair  had 
not  fuffered  any  apparent  change  exepting  that  of  being 
flightly  tinged  with  yellow.  In  both  cafes,  therefore, 
the  efFeels  of  boiling  water,  and  of  acid,  were  fimilar;  and 
he  found  them  lobe  moie  powerful  on  thofe  parts  which 
were  the  mod  gelatinous ;  and  as  water  diffolvcs  mucilage 
more  fpeedily  than  fize,  and  this  laft  more  fpeedily  than 
lirong  vifcid  glue,  fo  are  the  effects  of  very  dilute  nitric 
acid  on  the  fame  fubftances. 

In  rcfpccl  to  ceconomical  purpofes,  all  animal  fub- 
ftances whatever,  (cxclufive  of  carbonat  and  phofphat  of 
lime)  may  be  converted  into  two  fubftances  of  much 
utility,  viz.  glue  and  foap,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  thofe  parts  which  would  be  rejected  in  making  the 
one,  are  the  moft  proper  to  prepare  the  other.  The  offen- 
five  fmell  of  Chaptal's  foap    is   confidered  as  an    objee- 
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tlon,  but  this  may  be  removed  by  expofmg  the  foap  for 
fome  time  in  flat  veffels  to  the  air;  after  which,  it  may 
be  reduced  to  the  proper  degree  of  confiftency  by  a  fecond 
boiling. 

ISINGLASS    OR    ICHTHYOCOLL.V. 

This  is  another  fine   fpecies  of  clue,  extracted  from  lfine,aft> 

1  _  c  and  the  me- 

certain  fifh,  very  common  in  the  Ruffian  feas,  and  which  thud  of  ma* 
are  found  on  entering  the  large  rivers.  Hence  the  Wolga,      b 
Lvak,  the  Don,   and  Danube,  afford  large  quantities,  as 
well  as    the  Cafpian  fea  ;  they  are  even  to  be  found   in 
Siberia,  known  by  the  name  of  kle  or  kla,  from  being- 
filled  with  the  gluey  matter.     It  is  prepared  in  Mofcovy 
from  the   air  bladders  of    the  Jlurgeon   and   the  fterlcd^ 
which  afford  the  moll  beautiful  ifinglafs.     After  thefe,  a 
fifli  called  ferrijouga  gives  the  next  in  quality  ;  and  laftly, 
the  beiouga.     There  is  likewife  another  part  of  the  fifh 
fituated  near  the  back,  to  which  it  is  attached,  called  the 
vcfiga,  which  makes  excellent  ifinglafs,  and  this  is  faidto 
be  particularly  the  cafe   with  the  fifh  acclpenjer.     It    is 
perhaps  the  founds  of  theEngliih. 

In  general  the  fifh  of  frefh  water  is  preferred,  affording 
an  ifinglafs  which  is  more  delicate,  more  flexible,  and 
exceedingly  tranfparent;  and  there  are  numbers  of  fmall 
ones  in  the  above  rivers  which  excel  in  affording  it  in  a 
fuperior  degree. 

The  method  of  making  the  ifinglafs  is,  after  the  blad- 
der has  been  extracted,  it  is  wafhed  with  water  to  clean 
it  of  the  blood,  if  any  remains,  but  not  otherwife.  It  is 
then  cut  length  ways,  and  the  exterior  membrane  taken 
off,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  whilll  the  other 
membrane,  already  mentioned,  is  fo  fine  and  white 
as  to  be  taken  from  the  fifh  with  difficulty.  They  are 
firft  formed  into  rolls  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  fin- 
ger, placing  the  fine  membrane  ih  the  middle,  and 
vol.  i.  y 
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are  then  fufpended  in  the  air  to  dry  gradually.  Ifinglafs  is, 
however,  converted  into  various  lhapes,  as  fancy  direct-. 
The  bed  is  made  in  the  fummer,  as  it  is  apt  to  have  a  dif- 
agreeablc  odour,  if  formed  during  the  winter  j  at  the  lame 
time,  it  diminifhes  in  weight,  and  it's  gelatinous  qualities, 
are  affcclcd.  In  order  to  be  good,  ifinglafs  fhould  be  white, 
femitranfparent,  without  odour,  and  perfectly  dry.  To 
dilTolve  it,  it  is  reduced  to  fmall  pieces  by  breaking  it 
with  a  hammer,  and  then  cut  with  fciffars.  In  this  flat* 
it  may  be  diflblvcd  in  water,  by  a  gentle  heat,  fiirring  it 
at  times.  It  diflfolves  beft,  however,  in  fpirit  of  wine,. 
in  which  it  particularly  differs  from  common  glue.  The 
Ruffians  have  another  kind  of  ifinglafs,  in  the  making  of 
which,  heat  is  ufed  ;  it  comes  from  Gouriefgorodon,  a 
fmall  town  on  the  Yaix,  but  it  is  of  an  amber  yellow 
colour,  and  is  not  fold  in  commerce. 

Befides  the  above  mentioned  parts  of  fifli  from  which 
ifinglafs  is  made,  a  fort  for  the  purpofes  of  clarifying  dif- 
ferent wines  and  other  liquors,  is  made  from  a  variety 
of  other  fiih,  fuch  as  fea  wolves,  porpoifes,  fea  cows, 
iharks,  cuttle  fifli,  whales,  and  all  other  fifli  without 
fcales.  Of  thefe,  the  head,  tail,  bones,  or  cartilages,  fins, 
ikin,  and  indeed  every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  flcih 
and  fat,  or  oil,  are  boiled  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  fo 
as  to  prevent  any  aecefs  of  fmoke.  It  muft  be  well  ihim- 
med  in  proportion  as  impurities  arife.  When  all  the 
vifcous  part  is  extracted,  it  is  taken  from  the  fire  and  left 
to  repofe,  and  afterward  filtered  through  a  linen  cloth. 
The  clear  filtered  liquor  is  expofed  to  heat  a  fecond  time, 
until  it  is  become  fo  thick,  that  if  a  drop  be  placed  on  a 
plate,  it  fixes  on  cooling.  It  is  then  taken  of!"  the  fire 
and  left  till  it  has  acquired  a  certain  confidence  by  cool- 
ing, when  it  is  poured  on  tables  of  ftonc  or  marble,  or 
other"  hard  bodies,  from  which  it  may  beeafily  feparated, 
and  at  a  proper  time  before  all  the  heat   is  diffipated,  it 
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is  cut  into  tablets,  and  dried  in  the  (hade.  This  fort  of 
ifinglafs,  which,  if  properly  made,  is  white  and  tranf- 
parent,  and  on  diffolving  affords  no  fediment,  is  very 
ferviceable  in  the  clarifying  of  wine,  fixing  the  matter  in 
the  compofition  of  crayons,  and  for  other  purpofes,  fucn 
as  the  ftiffenine  of  filk  and  gauzes,  the  joining  pieces  of 
glafs,  or  porcelane,  making  artificial  pearls,  and  forming 
Engliih  (ticking  plafter.  Ifinglafs  is  of  all  fhades,  from  a 
perfeel  tranfparency  to  a  black  j  but  the  word  pieces  are 
large  and  yellowifn,  of  a  difagreeable  odour,  and  opake. 
A  beautiful  black  may  be  given  it  by  carbonizing  it  in  a 
fmall  degree. 

According  to  Hatchett,  500  grains  of  ifmglafs,  per-  It's  compd. 
fectly  exficcatcd,  yielded  56  grains  of  coal,  from  which 
1  grain  and  half  of  earthy  refidiuim  were  obtained  by  inci- 
neration, which  la  ft  being  deducted,  the  proportion  of  coal 
appears  to  have  been  54,50  grains.  The  1,50  grs.  were 
phofphat  of  foda,  mixed  with  a  very  minute  proportion  of 
phofpbat  of  lime. 

Ncwmann's  Chemifiry — Rapport  fait  au  Bureau  de 
Confalt.  fur  le  Colie  forte  des  os  propufV,  par  M.  Genet, 
par  M.  Parmentier,  et  Pelletier.  an.  dech.  v.  13,  p.  192. 
■ — Macquer  s  Wcerterbuch,  art.  Leim. — Eucyclop.  Mcth, 
Arts  et  Metiers,  t.  3,  p.  60. — Nicholfon's  Journal, No.  S. 
Q.':t.  an  account  of  the  art  of  making  aine. 
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HARD  PARTS. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thcfc  parts  is  to  defend  or  fupport 
the  animal,  which,  from  their  firm  and  fixed  nature,  they 
are  capable  of  performing.  They  may  be  divided  into 
bones,  horn,  fhells,  and  zoophytes. 

BONES. 

Bones.  These  are  the  hardeft  and  moft  firm  of  all  the   parts 

of  an  animal,  their  texture  is  clofe  and  compact,  more 
or  lefs  brittle,  very  little  if  in  any  degree  flexible,  and  not 
capable  of  being  foftened  by  heat,  like  horn,  fo  as  to  re- 
ceive the  impreffions  of  different  figures.  When  clean 
and  in  a  healthy  flate,  they  are  white  ;  when  difeafed, 
vcllowifh,  brown,  or  blackifh,  very  porous,  and  often 
corroded. 

ExpQfedto       Bones,  when  deprived  of  their  marrow  (vide  fat)   and 

heat.  S  expofed  to  a  boiling  heat  in  water,  afford  a  quantity  of 
gelatin,  and  this  is  eafier  extracted  if  they  be  previoufly 
broken  into  fmall  pieces  or  rafped  (vide  glue.) 

TheirdiuSi-  By  diflillation  in  a  retort,  there  arifes  an  alkaline 
phlegm,  a  fetid  empyreumatic  oil,  and  much  concrete 
volatile  alkali ;  a  black  coal  remains  behind,  which  is 
very  compact  and  very  difficult  to  incinerate. 

Calcination.  The  afhes  are  white,  and  afford  to  cold  water  a  fmall 
quantity  of  cretaceous  foda;  hot  water  afterward  takes 
up  a  certain  quantity  of  felenite ;  the  rcfidua  of  thefe  lix- 
ivia is  infoluble  in  water,  and  is  the  pliofphat  of  lime  dif- 
covered  by  Gahn  of  Stockholm,  in  17G9.  Unlefs  the 
fire  be  long  continued  and  verv  ftrong,  the  large  entire 
bones  flill  remain  black  in  the  middle;  and  if  calcined 
in  a  furnace,  in  the  mid  ft  of  charcoal,  they  remain  luini- 
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nous  in  the  dark.     By  a  very  ftrong  heat,  they  are  femi- 

vitrifled,  and  reduced  into  a  very  hard  and  white  kind  of 

porcelane. 

Acids  when  diluted  make  them  flexible  and  tough  like  A<frionof 

acids, 
leather,  by  decompofing    the  calcareous  phofphat  they 

contain,    by  which   means  they  are   deprived   of  their 

earth.     It  was  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  that  Gahn, 

firft   mentioned,  made  the  difcovery,   and  by    this    he 

feparated  the  phofphoric  acid.   Kunckel  and  Beccher,  who 

procured  it  from  teeth,  knew  of  it's  cxiftence  in  bones. 

In  1/77,  phofphor us  was  prepared  from  bones  by  the  Vmi ->iic. 
means  of  this  acid,  by  the  chemifts  of  Dijon,  viz.  Mor- 
veau,  Marets,  and  Durande.  For  this  purpofe,  bones  of 
the  ox,  calf,  llieep,  &cc.  were  placed  in  ftrata  upon  char- 
coal, in  a  furnace,  and  calcined,  by  which  it  was  found 
that  4 lib.  of  dried  bones  afforded  nearly  24lb.  perfectly 
calcined  to  whitenefs.  Thefewere  then  pulverized  in  an 
iron  mortar  and  fifted  ;  12lb.  were  taken  and  put  into  a 
ftone-ware  pan,  common  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  was 
poured  upon  them  until  the  efFervefcence  ceafed,  and  there 
was  even  a  fmall  excefs ;  the  mixture  was  then  agitated,  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water  was  added  to  favour  the  action 
of  the  acid,  until  it  was  become  of  the  confidence  of  aclear  Preparation 
foup,  and  it  was  then  expofed  for  three  hours  to  the  heat  °usf 
of  a  fand  bath.  This  laft,  however,  may  be  difpenfed 
with,  by  letting  it  (land  at  reft  for  feveral  hours,  until  it 
proves  thick. 

It  is  then  diluted  with  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  filtered 
through  cloth  or  paper,  taking  care  to  wafli  the  refiduum 
with  warm  water  until  it  pailes  through  taftelefs,  and  no 
longer  precipitates  limewater,  which  proves  that  it  no 
longer  contains  difengaged  phofphoric  acid.  The  filtered 
liquor  being  evaporated,  gradually  depofits  a  beautiful 
white  filky  fubitance,  which  is  felenite,  and  mud  be  fe- 
parated by  filtration,  taking  care  to  wafli  it  with  a  fuffi- 

T  3 
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cient  quantity  of  water  to  carry  off  any  phofphoric  acid 
that  may  adhere  to  it.  The  fiitrations  are  repeated  until 
the  fluid  depofits  no  more  precipitate;  it  is  then  evapo- 
rated to  the  confidence  ofhonev,  when  it  appears  with  a 
brown  and  greafy  afpect.  If  it  he  gradually  heated  in  a 
crucible  till  it  ceafes  to  emit  a  fulphurcous,  and  as  it  were 
an  aromatic  fmcll,  and  no  longer  boils,  it  acquires  a 
femivitrcons  confidence,  is  of  an  acid  favour,  and  at- 
tracts humidity  from  the  air.  Expofed  to  a  great  degree 
of  heat,  it  is  fufed  into  a  tranfparent,  hard,  infipid,  infolu- 
hle  matter,  without  any  acidity.  The  above  quantity  <>f 
bones  afforded  about  2  lb.  9  oz.  of  this  femivitreous 
mafs,  independent  of  what  adhered  to  the  crucible. 

This  vitreous  mafs  well  pulverized,  and  mixed  with 
one  third  it's  weight  of  powdered  charcoal,  is  put  into 
an  earthen  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  half  filled  with 
water,  and  pierced  with  a  fmall  aperture  is  adapted  ;  the 
fire  is  then  increafed  by  degrees  till  the  retort  is  heated  to 
whitenefs,  at  which  time  the  phofphorus  partes  over  in 
drops.  The  whole  operation  is  from  five  to  feven  or  eight 
hours,  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  didilled,  and 
the  heat  the  furnace  is  capable  of  giving.  From  the 
above  quantity,  6oz.  7  drachms  of  beautiful  phofphorus 
were  obtained.  Fourcroy  lavs,  that  from  6  lb.  of  bones, 
20  ozs.  or  a  little  more  of  the  vitriform  refidue  is  ob- 
tained, which  afford  about  3  oz.  of  phofphorus,  and  a 
few  drachms  of  phofphorus  halt  decompofed,  which  is 
nearlv  the  fame  as  the  above.  It  is  not  neceffary  for  the 
making  of  phofphorus  to  carry  the  operation  further  than 
till  the  matter  has  acquired  the  confidence  of  limp, 
which  mav  be  conveniently  performed  in  a  copper  veffel, 
and  inftead  of  a  receiver,  the  neck  of  the  retort  may  be 
juft  plunged  {imply  in  water  contained  in  an  open  bafin. 
Care  mult  be  taken  that  the  neck  of  the  retort  be  not 
plunged  fo  deep  as  that  the  water  may  rife  into  the  body 
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of  the  veflel  when  abforption  takes  place,   but  that  the  - 
fluid  in  the  bafin,  may,  by  it's  fall,  fufler  air  to  enter;  in 
this  cafe  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  phofphorus  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  may  be  burnt,  but  the  quantity  loft  is  very 
in  considerable. 

Experiments  with  the  vitriolic  acid  were  likewife  made 
*by  Nicolas,  Pelletier,  Bonvoifin,  &c. 

It  has  been  feen  that  the  ofleous  matter  may  be  diffolv-  Nitrous. 
ed  by  the  vitriolic  acid.  Some  chemifts  have  likewife 
employed  the  nitrous  to  extract  the  phofphoric  acid.  It 
was  by  this  means  that  Scheele  fucceeded  in  preparing 
phofphorus  fo  early  as  the  year  1771?  and  he  has  been 
oppofed  to  Gahn,  although  erroneouflv*  as  the  firft  difco- 
verer.  He  diffolved,  by  warm  digeftion,  4  lbs.  of  white 
calcined  bones,  coarfcly  pulverized,  in  8  lbs.  of  nitrous 
acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  ;  to  this  he 
added  four  times  the  quantity  more  of  water,  which  form- 
ed nitrat  of  lime  ;  the  fait  remaining  in  folution,  together 
with  the  difengaged  phofphoric  acid.  On  this  mixture 
he  poured  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  which  feizing  the  lime 
from  the  nitrous  acid,  formed  felenite.  This  fait  being 
precipitated  by  it's  infolubility,  was  feparated  by  the 
filter  after  refting  24  hours,  lixiviated,  and  the  lye  filter- 
ed and  added  to  the  firft  liquor.  This  was  then  evapo- 
rated, the  felenite  which  was  depofited  feparated, 
and  diftilled  to  the  confiftence  of  firup ;  then  levigated 
with  two  pounds  of  charcoal  powder,' expofed  ina  retort 
with  a  receiver  adapted  to  it,  half  filled  with  water,  to  a 
ftrong  fire,  increafed  until  phofphorefcent  vapours  arofe, 
and  the  phofphorus  afterward  clarified. 

This  method,  employed  by  Scheels,  was  followed  by 
Crell  and  Rouelle,  who  onlv  made  ufe  of  the  vitriolic  acid 
to  precipitate  the  calcareous  earth.  This  is  an  expenfiva 
method,  but  according  to  Morveau,  has  great  advanta- 
ges, for  the  nitrat  of  lime  being  more  foluble  than  fcle- 

Y4 
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nitc,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fear  that  the  fait  which  is 
produced  fhould  prevent  the  action  of  the  menftruuin  ; 
and  Gnce  the  Vitriolic  acid  is  only  to  decompofe  a  liquid 
fait,  there  is  certainty  of  not  exceeding  the  quantity, 
which  is  a  very  important  circumltance,  this  acid  retain- 
ing fejenite  in  folution;  and  all  chemifts  agree,  that  the 
more  fclenite  remains  in  the  liquor,  the  Lefs  phofphorus 
is  obtained,  According  to  the  fame  chem ill,  it  is  like- 
wife  very  proper  to  try  the  liquor  after  it  has  been  filtered, 
as  Rouclle  advifes,  by  pouring  into  it  a  few  drops  of  vi- 
triolic acid,  and  of  the.  nitrous  folution  of  the  offeous 
earth,  as  the  jlri'l  renders  it  turbid  if  there  remains  any 
of  the  nitrat  of  lime  undecompofed,  and  the  fecond  dif- 
covers  an  excefs  of  vitriolic  acid. 
Muriatic.  This  acid  was  employed  by  Wiegleb  for  the  folution 
of  bones,  looking  upon  it  to  be  more  advantageous  for 
the  precipitation  of  the  fclenite  ;  he,  however,  allows 
that  there  was  Hill  fome  remaining,  after  the  firft  diftilla- 
tion  of  the  liquor ;  and  it  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  that  the 
muriat  of  lime  muft  be  more  fixed  than  the  nitrat  of 
lime.  Having  feparated  the  fclenite  as  much  as  poffible 
by  the  ordinary  means,  he  added  ammonia  as  a  further 
precipitant,  and  diliilled  in  a  glafs  retort  the  precipitated 
liquor,  which  he  calls  ammoniacal  phofphoric  fait ;  bv 
this  means  he  obtained  in  the  receiver  fome  cauftic  vola- 
tile alkali,  a  portion  of  ammoniacal  fait  in  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  and  at  the  bottom  fome  phofphoric  acid, 
which  he  fays  had  attacked  the  glafs ;  he  then  diffolvcd 
it  in  warm  water,  evaporated  the  folution  to  drynefs, 
melted  it  afterward  in  a  crucible,  poured  out  the  matter 
winch  refembled  a  glafs  only  in  appearance,  and  which 
was  very  acid,  and  deliquefced  in  the  air  ;  and  by  this 
procefs  he  expected  a'verv  pure  phofphoric  acid,  fuppofing 
that  this  acid  paffes  to  a  glaeial  ftate  only  from  the  earths 
which  remain  in  it. 
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The  method  followed  by  Wiegleb,  it  is  evident,  is  in- 
capable of  increafing  the  product  in  the  making  of  phof- 
phorus  ;  but  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Morveau,  it 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  the  preparation  oiphofyhat  of  ammo- 
nia. To  obtain  which,  however,  in  it's  pure  ftate,  he  has  Method  of 
himfelf  propofed  the  following.  Calcined  bones  are  to  be  phofphoms 
diffolved  in  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  takinp-  care  to  ufe  lefs  hy  Mor" 

*  °_  \     veau. 

acid  than  is  neceffary  to  diffolve  all  the  ofleous  earth.  It  is 
then  to  be  evaporated  to  fcparate  the  felenite  ;  and  if  the 
operation  be  well  managed,  not  only  very  little  of  this  fait 
will  remain  in  the  liquor,  but  not  an  atom  of  vitriolic  acid. 
This,  however,  may  be  tried,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  the 
nitrous  folution  of  bones,  which  will  caufe  no  turbidnefs, 
if  no  acid  remains.  Volatile  alkali  is  then  to  be  added, 
even  in  it's  caufiic  flate,  fo  as  to  faturate  the  phof- 
phoric  acid,  which  will  form  immediately  an  almofl  folid 
mafs  that  mufl  be  diluted  with  water,  in  order  to  filter 
it,  and  the  filtered  liquor  is  a  real  folution  of  phofphal  of 
ammonia,  which,  by  fpontaneous  evaporation,  affords  very 
beautiful  cryftals  of  that  fait,  and  which  has  been  fo  labo- 
rioufly  fearched  for  in  urine.  It  is,  however,  mixed  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  phofphat  of  foda,  which  feparates  by 
effervefcence  in  the  open  air.  The  calcareous  phofphat, 
remaining  on  the  filter,  may  be  decompofed  by  the  vitri- 
olic acid  for  the  making  of  phofphorus,  fo  that  nothing 
may  be  loft. 

The  phofphoric  acid  has  likewife  been  obtained  from  a  variety 
other  bones  befides  thofe  already  mentioned.  Berniard  fords'h!  * 
obtained  it  from  fofflle  bones ;  likewife  from  the  bones  of 
the  elephant,  whale,  porpoife,  elk,  ox,  teeth  of  the  fca- 
cow,  the  human  fpecies,  and  grinders  of  the  elephant. 
From  his  experiments  it  appears,  that  all  thefe  bones  af- 
forded the  fame  fubflances,  and  contained  phofphoric 
acid  in  different  proportions.  The  Marquis  de  Bouillon 
obtained  a  phofphoric  glafs  from  ivory,  the  head  of  a 
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(turccon,  and  Fontana  from  the  bones  of  fifties.     Cal  • 
cinccl  bones  generally  afford  one  tliird  of  their  weight  of 
this  acid  ;  and  Nicholas  obferves,  that  the  bones  of  young 
animals  do  not  contain  it  in  fuch  large  quantity  as  thofe 
of  old  ones  ;    and  the  fame  may  be  faid  respecting  the 
quantity  of  earth  to  which  it  is  united.     Thus  the  bones 
of  the  fcetus  are  faid  to  contain  about  one  third  part  of 
earth,  in  the  adult  nearly  one  half,  whilft  in  old  age  it 
compofes  the  greater  part.    On  the  contrary,  the  younger 
the  animal,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  gelatin  in  the 
bone.     According  to  Accum,   fiih  bones  contain  nearly 
one  fixth  more  phofphoric   acid  than  the  bones  of  qua- 
drupeds. 
Aftion  of        From  the  experiments  of  the  academy  of  Dijon,  carbo- 
a       "       rated  alkalis  decompofe  the  phofphat  of  lime  in  bones. 
A  fmall  quantity  of  alkali  is  alfo  ufed  in  bleaching  them  5 
for,  when  boiled  in  a  large  proportion  of  water,  the  alkali 
forms  a  foap  with  the  fatty  matter.     But  the  beft  method 
SmiiVs  ox.  of  bleaching  bones  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Briftol. 
on  bleach-   Being  (truck  with  the  effects  of  the  bleaching  liquor  on 
Hig  of  bones  co^on  an[}  ]jnen,  he  applied  it  to  the  whitening  of  bones. 

by  oxygen-  7  rr  & 

atedmuiric  Having  in  his  poffefllon  a  cranium  lately  prepared,  per- 
fectly clean  and  inodorous,  but  fo  brown  as  not  to  be  worth 
preferving,  heexpofed  it  with  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck 
to  an  oxygenated  muriatic  atmofphere;  for  which  purpofe 
he  adapted  a  cork,  with  a  flop-cock  driven  through  it,  to 
the  aperture  made  for  the  candle,  at  the  bottom  of  a  com- 
mon lamp-glafs.  For  a  retort  he  ufed  a  Florence  flalk, 
which  contained  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  black  calx  of 
manganefe,  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  muriatic  acid^ 
and  a  long  bent  tube  of  glafs  fixed  into  it's  neck  ferved 
to  direct  the  product  at  pleafure. 

The  fkull  had  been  immerfed  for  twelve  hours  in  a 
weak  cauftic  folution  of  potafh  ;  but  he  has  notafcertained 
whether  this  is  absolutely  neceflary.     The  lamp,  which 
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contained  thefe  bones  thus  prepared,  was  placed  in  a  large 
trough  of  water.     The  flop-cock  at  the  end  afforded  the 
means  of  filling;  it  with  water  by  exhauiting  the  column, 
of  air  above.     It  now  remained  to  diflodge  the  water,  by 
placing  the  flame  of  a  fpirit  lamp  under  the  retort,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  tube  under  the  lamp  glafs.     In  a  few 
minutes,  the  yellow  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  was  evolv- 
ed, and,  as  the  water  funk,  thofe   bones  expofed  to  it's 
influence,  affiimed  the  fame  appearance.     This  operation 
was  continued  till  the  glafs  was  emptied  ;  but  it  was  found 
neceflary  to  continue  the  procefs  flowly,  in  order  to  recruit 
the  air  that  had  been  abforbed  by   the  preparation  and 
water,  demonftrated  by  the  riling  of  this  fluid.     In  fix  or 
eight  hours  the  glafs  was  removed,  and  the  head,  which 
was  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  was  expofed  to  the  open 
air  and  the  rays  of  the  fun.     As  it  dried,  it  became  paler, 
and  covered  with  fmall  mining  cryftals,  which  were  wafh- 
ed  off  in  rain  water,  and  the  bone  was  become  fo  beau- 
tifully white  as  to  exceed  in  appearance  any  thing  he  had 
feen  before  of  the  fame  kind.     With  old  bones  this  pro- 
cefs did  not  lucceed  fo  well  as  with  recent;  but  even  thefe, 
in  fome  cafes,  were  well  bleached.     The  cranium  being 
cnclofed  in  a  dark  cafe,  became  rather  diminifhed  in  it's 
whitenefs,  from  the  exclufion  of  the  light;   but  this  gen- 
tleman   informs  us,  it  ftill  retains  it's  beauty,  (ufnciently 
to  demonftrate  the  fuperiority  of  the  procefs. 

With  refpect  to  the  other  component  parts  of  bones,  Their  com. 
fome  flio-ht  mention  had  been  made  of  the  prefenee  of  a  Ponent 

1  parts  ac- 

little  felenite;   and,  according  to  prou ft,  they  are  com-  couding  t9 
pofed  of  mineral  alkali,  felenite,  phofphoric  lime,  and  a 
peculiar  fubftance  ;    but  the  phofphat  of  lime  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  principal  offifying  matter  in  them. 

A  more  perfect  and  fatisfactory  analyfis  has  been  made  Hatchett'i 
by  Hatchett.     He  obferves,  that  it  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  ^^"L 
mention  the  ufual  effects  of  acids  on  bones  when  iteeped  buJlfcS- 
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in  them  :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  in  even'  operation  ol 
this  nature,  the  ofiifying  fubftance,  which  is  principally 
phofphat  of  lime,  is  diflolved,  and  a  cartilage  or  mem- 
brane of  the  figure  of  the  original  bone  remains.  With 
refpect  to  the  menftma,  precipitants,  and  mode  of  ope- 
ration, the  bones  and  teeth  were  fubjected  to  the  action 
of  the  acetous,  or  diluted  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  The 
diifolved  portion  was  examined  by  carbonat  of  ammonia, 
or  of  potafh,  which  precipitated  the  carbonat  of  lime, 
and  the  phofphat  of  lime  was  precipitated  by  pure  or 
caultic  ammonia.  In  experiments,  where  the  quantity  of 
the  fubftance  would  permit,  the  phofphoric  acid  was  alfo 
feparated  by  nitric  or  fulphuric  acid.  The  phofphoric 
acidj  thus  obtained,  was  proved,  after  concentration,  by 
experiments  well  known  to  effect  fuch  purpofes.  As  the 
principal  object  was  to  difcover  the  mofl  prominent  cha- 
racter, this  chemifl  did  not  attempt,  in  general,  to  afcer- 
tain,  minutely,  the  proportions  fo  much  as  the  number 
and  quality  of  their  refpective  ingredients. 

He  found  that  the  bones  of  flfh,  as  thofe  of  the  falmon, 
mackerel,  brill,  and  fkate,  afforded  phofphat  of  lime,  and 
the  only  difference  between  them,  and  thofe  of  quadrupeds, 
&x.  was,  that  the  firft  appeared,  in  general,  to  contain 
more  of  the  cartilaginous  fubftance,  relative  to  the  phof- 
phat of  lime,  than  is  commonly  found  in  the  laft.  The 
different  bones  alfo  of  the  fame  fifh  were  various  in  this 
refpecl,  and  the  bones  about  the  head  of  the  fkate  only 
differed  from  cartilage,  by  containing  a  moderate  propor- 
tion of  phofphat  of  lime. 

It  is  at  prefent  believed,  that  phofphat,  with  fome  ful- 
phat  of  lime,  conftitutes  the  whole  of  the  ofiifying  fub- 
ftance ;  and  he  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  formation  of 
bone  from  cartilage  depends  on  the  phofphat  of  lime  ; 
but  whether  this  be  the  cafe  or  not,  it  is  neceffary  to 
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mention  a  third  fubftance  that  occurred  in  the  courfc  of 
his  experiments. 

When  human  bones  or  teeth,  as  well  as  thofe  of  qua- 
drupeds and  fiih,  whether  recent  or  calcined,  were  expofed 
to  the  aiStion  of  acids,  an  effervefcence,  although  at  times 
but  feeble,  was  produced.  This  circumftance  he  did  not 
at  firft  particularly  notice,  but  the  following  experiments 
excited  his  attention. 

After  the  phofphat  of  lime  had  been  precipitated  from 
the  folutions  of  various  teeth  and  bones,  by  pure  ammo- 
nia, he  obferved,  that  a  fecond  precipitate,  much  fmaller 
in  quantity,  was  obtained  by  the  addition  of  carbonat 
of  ammonia.  This  fecond  precipitate  diflblved  in  acids 
with  much  effervefcence,  during  which,  carbonic  acid 
was  difengaged,  and  felenite  was  formed  by  adding  ful- 
phuric  acid.  Moreover,  the  folution  of  this1  precipitate 
contained  no  phofphoric  acid,  nor  did  the  liquor  from 
which  the  precipitate  had  been  feparated,  afford  any  trace 
of  it. 

This  precipitate  was  therefore  carbonat  of  lime;  but 
ftill  he  was  not  certain  that  it  exifted  as  fuch,  in  the  teeth 
and  bones ;  and  as  fulphat  of  lime  had  been  already  pro- 
ved by  former  chemifts  to  exift  in  bones,  he  wasdefirous 
of  afcertaining,  whether  the  carbonat  of  lime  he  had  ob- 
tained had  been  produced  from  the  fulphat  having  been 
decompofed  by  the  alkaline  precipitate,  or  whether  the 
greater  part  had  not  exiiled  in  the  bones  in  the  ftate  of 
carbonat. 

Each  of  the  folutions  in  nitric  acid  afforded  a  preci- 
pitate with  nitrat  of  barytes  ;  but  the  quantity  of  fulphu- 
ric  acid  thus  feparated  appeared  by  far  too  fmall  to  be 
capable  of  faturating  the  whole  of  the  carbonat  of  lime 
obtained  from  an  equal  quantity  of  the  folution.  To 
prove,  therefore,  the  prefence  of  the  carbonic  acid,   and 
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the  confequcnt  formation  of  the  carbonatof lime,  portion; 
of  the  various  teeth  and  hones  were  immcrfed  in  muri- 
atic acid  at  fcparate  times,  and  the  gas  produced  wu 
received  in  lime-water,  by  which  it  was  fpcedily  ab- 
forbed,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  carbonat  of  lime 
was  obtained. 
teeth.  This   chemift  then   examined   the  enamel    of   teeth. 

When  a  tooth,  coated  with  enamel,  is  immerfed  in  di- 
luted nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  a  feeble  effervefcence  takes 
place,  and  the  enamel  is  completely  diflblved  ;  fo  alfo  is 
the  bony  part,  but  the  cartilage  of  that  part  is  left,  re- 
taining the  fliape  of  the  tooth  :  or,  if  a  tooth,  in  which 
the  enamel  is  intermixed  with  the  bony  fubftance,  be 
plunged  into  the  acid,  the  enamel  and  the  bony  part  are 
diflblved  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  i.  e.  the  enamel 
is  completely  taken  up  by  the  acid,  while  the  tooth,  like 
other  bones,  remains  in  a  pulpy  or  cartilaginous  ftate, 
having  been  deprived  of  the  ofiifying  fubftance.  Con- 
fequently,  thofe  parts,  which  were  coated  or  penetrated 
by  hues  of  enamel,  are  diminiflied  in  proportion  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  enamel  which  has  been  thus  diflblved,  but 
little  or  no  diminution  is  obferved  in  the  tooth.  This 
has  been  noticed  by  Hunter,  who,  fpeaking  of  enamel, 
fays,  "  when  foaked  in  a  gentle  acid,  there  appears  no 
grifly  or  flefliy  part  with  which  the  earthy  part  had  been 
incorporated."  Hatchet  has  alfo  obferved,  that  when 
rafpings  of  enamel  are  put  into  diluted  nitric  or  muriatic 
acids,  they  are  diflblved  without  any  apparent  refiduum  ; 
but  when  rafpings  of  tooth  or  bone  are  thus  treated,  por- 
tions of  membrane  or  cartilage  remain,  correfponding  to 
the  fize  of  the  rafpings.  According  to  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  100  parts  of  enamel  of  teeth  contain  43,3 
of  lime,  20,67  of  phofpho'ric  acid,  and  27-10  of  gelatin 
xv.d  water. 
featfthet  has  alfo  examined  the  foflll  bones  of  Gibraltar* 
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as  well  as  ibme  gloJTopetrse,  or  fhark's  teeth.     The  latter  Foffii  bones 

and  fh 
teetl). 


afforded  phofphat  and  carbonat  of  lime  ;  but  the  laft  was ar 


vifibly  owing  principally  to  the  matter  of  the  calcareous 
ftrata,  which  had  enclofed  thefe  teeth,  and  which  had  in- 
finuated  itfelf  into  the  cavities  left  by  the  decompolition 
of  the  original  cartilaginous  fubftance. 

The  bones  of  Gibraltar  rock  he  found  alfo  to  confiO: 
principally  of  phofphat  of  lime,  and  the  cavities  have 
been  partly  filled  by  the  carbonat  of  lime,  which  cements 
them  together. 

Foffil  bones  refemble  bones  which,  by  combuftion, 
have  been  deprived  of  their  cartilaginous  part;  for  they 
retain  the  figure  of  the  original  bone,  without  beina;  bone 
in  reality,  one  of  the  moft  effential  parts  having  been  ta- 
ken away.  Now  fuch  foffil  or  burnt  bones  can  no  more 
be  regarded  as  bone,  than  charcoal  can  be  confidered  as 
the  vegetable  of  which  it  retains  the  figure  and  fibrous 
texture. 

Bones,  which  keep  their  figure  after  combuftion,  re- 
femble charcoal  made  from  vegetables  replete  with  fibre* 
and  cartilaginous  bones,  which  loie  their  fhape  from  the 
fame  caufe,  may  be  compared  to  fucculent  plants,  which 
are  reduced  in  bulk  and  fhape  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

From  thefe  laft  experiments,  this  chemift  doubts  if  bo- 
dies confiding  of  phofphat  of  lime,  like  bones,  have  con- 
curred materially  to  form  ftrata  of  lime-ftone  or  chalk. 
As  it  appears  improbable  that  phofphat  is  converted  into 
carbonat  of  lime  after  thefe  bodies  have  become  extraneous 
foflils,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  destruction  or  decom- 
position of  the  curtilaginous  parts  of  teeth  and  bones,  in 
a  foffil  ftate,  muft  have  been  the  work  of  a  very  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  unlefs  accelerated  by  the  action  of  fome 
mineral  principle  :  for,  on  putting  the  os'hutnani  of  a 
man  brought  from  Hythe  in  Kent,  faid  to  have  been  ta- 
ken from  a  Saxon  tomb,  in  muriatic  acid,  he  found  the 
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remaining  cartilage  nearly  as  complete  as  that  of  a  recent 
bone.  The  difficult  deftruc"libility  of  fubftances  of  nearly 
a  fimilar  nature,  appears  alfo  from  the  mining  implements 
formed  of  horn,  not  unfrequently  found  in  excavations 
of  high  antiquity. 
Component      From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that  bones  are  not 

parts  of  r  r  r  ■> 

buaes.  earthy  matters,  as  they  were  formerly  fuppofed,  and  that 
thev  are  neither  compofed  of  calcareous  earth  and  clay,  as 
fome  chemifts  affirmed,  nor  of  magnefia,  as  others  were 
willing  to  imagine  ;  but  that  they  contain  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  gelatin,  difperfed  in  fmall  cavities,  formed  by  the 
interval  between  the  fibrous  part  which  compofes  their 
texture ;  and,  although  they  may  appear  to  refemble 
earthy  fubftances,  from  their  infolubility  and  firmnef?, 
they  are  proved  to  be  formed  of  two  earthy  neutral  falts, 
a  large  quantity  of  phofphat  of  lime,  a  fmall  proportion 
of  fulphat  of  lime,  and  fome  carbonat  of  lime. 

Oflification.  In  the  firft  origin  of  bones,  the  firft  part  that  is  formed 
is  a  membrane  or  cartilage  of  the  requifite  figure  which, 
when  the  fubfequent  fecretion  of  the  oflifying  fubftanee 
takes  place,  is  penetrated  bv  it,  and  more  or  lefs  converted 
into  the  ftate  of  bone,  the  nature  of  which  is  more  or  lefs 
influenced  by  the  greater  or  lefs  predominance  of  the 
membranous  or  cartilaginous  part,  than  by  any  other 
caufe  ;  for  it  is  by  means  of  it  that  the  bone  acquires  it's 
greater  or  lefs  folidity;  and,  although  the  principal  effects 
during  offificalion  are  produced  by  phofphat  of  lime,  it 
appears,  that  the  fulphat  or  carbonat  of  that  earth  is 
neeeffarv  ;  and,  according  to  Hatchctt,  it  is  curious  to 
obferve,  that  as  the  carbonat  of  lime  exceeds  in  quantity 
the  phofphat  in  crnftaceous  marine  animals,  and  in  the 
eggfhells  of  birds,  fo  in  bones  it  is  vice  verfa ;  and  he 
thinks,  that  when  many  accurate  comparative  analyfesof 
bones  have  been  made,  fome  may  be  found  com- 
pofed only  of  phofphat  of  lime  j   and  that  thus,  (hells, 
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containing  Only  carbonat  of  lime,  and  bones  containing 
only  phofphat,  will  form  the  two  extremities  of  the  chain. 
Thus  the  hard  fubftances  are  bv  no  means  paflive  in  the 
animal  ceconomy,  being  renewed  and  fubje&  to  difeafe, 
as  well  as  the  other  parts,  and  they  are  confidered  by 
Fourcroy  as  real  fecretory  organs,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
feparate  from  the  blood  the  peculiar  faline  fubftances,  and 
more  particularly  the  phofphat  of  lime,  of  which  they 
are  the  refervoir,  or  place  of  depofition. 

Hatchett,  in  a  fecond  paper  read  before  the  Royal  So-  Further  ex. 
ciety,  in  London,  has  examined  the  fubfrance  of  bones  of  Hatcheiu 
that  remains  after  repeated  boiling,  or  having  been  ftccp- 
ed  in  dilute  acids.  For  when  a  bone  or  piece  of  ivory 
has,  by  long  boiling  in  water,  'been  deprived  of  a  great 
part  of  it's  gelatin,  and  is  afterward  fteeped  in  a  dilute, 
acid,  the  oflifying  fubftancc,  as  already  obferved,  is  dif- 
folved,  and  the  cartilage  remains,  retaining' the  figure  of 
the  original  bone  ;  or  if  a  fimilar  bone  or  piece  of  ivory 
which  has  not  been  boiled,  is  fteeped  in  a  dilute  acid, 
(efpecially  nitric  acid)  the  oflifying  fubftance  is  dilTolved; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  but  more  ilowlv,  the  gelatin  is 
feparated,  and  caufes  the  liquor  to  become  yellow,  when 
the  phofphat  of  lime  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The 
cartilaginous  fubltance  that  remains  after  the  gelatin  has 
been  thus  feparated,  isnoteafilvfolublein  dilute  acids,  for 
(according  to  it's  texture)  many  weeks  and  even  months 
may  elapfe  before  a  fmall  part  is  taken  up  ;  but  in  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  or  in  boiling  dilute  acid,  it  is  rea- 
dily diffolved.  This  fubftancc,  when  dry,  is  femitranf- 
parent  like  horn,  and  more  or  lefs  brittle,  and  when 
fubje&ed  to  experiment,  afforded  the  following  relults. 

1.  When  diftilled,  a  fmall  portion  of  water,  fame 
carbonat  of  ammonia,  a  fetid  erapyreumatic  oil,  car- 
bonated hydrogen  <ras?  and  pruffic  acid  were  obtained. 

2.  A  fpungy  coal,  of  a  gray  metallic  luftre3  remained;- 
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this,  by  incineration,  afforded  a  very  (mall  rcfiduum, 
which  rcfidnum  (on  examining  the  fame  fubffancc  in 
different  bodies)  was  not  always  fimilar  in  quantity,  even 
in  portions  of  the  fame  fubffancc  ;  for  500  grains  of  tor- 
toifefhell,  taken  from  different  famples,  afforded  from  one 
fourth  of  a  grain  to  three  grains  of  refiduum,  which  con- 
fifted  ofphofphatsof  lime  and  foda;  fometimes  alfo  a  little 
carbonat  of  lime  was  prefent,  but  he  does  not  confider 
thefe  to  be  eflcntial  ingredients. 

3.  When  boiled  many  days  in  di Milled  water,  the  fub- 
flance  was  foftencd,  and  the  water  became  (lightly  turbid 
with  nitro-muriat  of  tin  ;  but  no  effect  was  produced  by 
the  tanning  principle. 

4.  Muriatic  and  fulphuric  acids  had  little  effect  unlefs 
heated,  and  the  fame  was  the  cafe  with  nitric  acid,  much 
diluted,  (the  nitric  acid  he  employed  was  1,38,  and  this 
was  diluted  with  two,  three,  or  four  meafures  of  diftillcd 
water)  or  in  a  ftate  proper  to  extract  and  feparate  gelatin  j 
but  if  the  immerfion  in  the  dilute  acid  was  continued 
during  fome  weeks,  the  acid  gradually  acquired  a  yellow 
tinge,  and  when  faturated  with  ammonia  became  of  a 
deeper  colour,  without  having  it's  tranfparency  diluted. 

5.  The  fubftance  which  had  thus  been  long  fteeped  ia 
the  acid  was  much  foftened,  was  become  more  tranf- 
parent,  and  from  being  horny,  was  now  more  like  a 
cartilaginous  fubtlance  :  when  taken  out  of  the  acid,  if 
it  was  immediately  fteeped  in  pure  ammonia,  it  changed 
to  a  deep  orange  colour,  inclining  to  blood  red  ;  it  was 
gradually  and  filently  diffblved  without  any  refiduum, 
and  a  deep  orange  or  yellowifh  brown  coloured  liquor  was 
formed. 

6.  Or  when  taken  out  of  the  acid,  if  it  was  firft  well 
waflied  in  diftilled  water  and  then  boiled,  it  was  alfo 
diffblved,  and  formed  a  pale  yellowifh  folution  ;  this, 
by  evaporation  and  cooling,  became  a  jelly,  whith  was 
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again  foluble  in  boiling  water,  and  was  precipitated  like 
gelatin  by  the  tanning  principle,  and  more  flowly  by 
nitro-muriat  of  tin. 

7.  If  the  nitric  acid  in  which  the  fubftance  was  im- 
merfed  was  not  fufficiently  diluted,  or  if  heat  was  ap- 
plied, the  whole  was  rapidly  diffblved,  with  a  confidera- 
ble  effervefcence  and.difchargc  of  nitrous  gas. 

8.  This  folution  was  yellow  like  the  former,  the  colour 
being  intenfe,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  diffblved  ; 
and  it  was  alfo  changed  to  a  deep  orange  or  yellowifh 
brown  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  without  depofiting 
any  precipitate,  unlefs  a  large  quantity  had  been  dif- 
folved. 

9-  The  nitric  folutions  of  this  fubftance,'  when  evapo- 
rated, afforded  much  the  fame  appearances  as  thofe  of 
gelatin,  but  the  coal  which  remained  was  lefs  fpungy. 

10.  This  fubftance  was  ftrongly  diftinguifhed  from 
gelatin  by  the  effefts  produced,  when  boiled  with  cauftic 
fixed  alkali,  which  formed  with  it  an  animal  foap. 

11.  During  the  procefs,  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
ammonia  was  difcharged,  and  if  the  alkali  was  in  excefs, 
fome  coal  was  depofited. 

12.  When  the  animal  foap  was  diffblved,  diluted  with 
diftilled  water,  and  filtrated,  if  an  acid  (fuch  as  the  ace- 
tous or  muriatic)  was  added,  a  copious  precipitate  was 
obtained,  which  was  redifiblved  by  an  excefs  of  acid. 

13.  This  precipitate  being  collected  upon  a  filter,  ap- 
peared at  firft  like  a  yellow  or  brownifh  vifcid  fubftance, 
which,  when  dry,  was  like  a  thick  coat  of  varnifh,  or 
dried  white  of  egg,  and  in  like  manner  was  "brittle,  and 
broke  with  a  gloffy  fracture. 

14.  It  burned  like  quill  or  tortoifefhell,  leaving  a 
fpongy  coal,  and  when  diftilled  afforded  fim.ilar  products. 

15.  It  was  not  readily  foluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  was 
acted  upon  by  nitric  acid   and  ammonia,  like  the  fub- 
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fiance  from  which  it  was  obtained  ;    the  properties  alio 
of  it's  folutiona  in  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  were  fimilar. 

16.  With  cauftic   lixivium  of  potafh,  it  readily  com- 
bined, and  again  formed  animal  foap. 

17.  It  was  not  quite  fo  infoluble  in  boiling  water  as 
quill  or  tortoifefliell,  and  the  water  in  which  it  had  been 
boiled  was  not  only  made  turbid  by  nitro-muriat  of  tin, 
but  yielded  a  precipitate  by  oak  bark  after  the  manner  of 
gelatin. 

Thefe  experiments  proved,  that  this  precipitate  was 
the  fame  as  the  original  fubflance  from  which  it  had  been 
obtained,  and  that  the  only  change  it  had  fuflercd  was 
that  of  being  rendered  rather  more  folublc  in  boiling- 
water. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  alfo  appears,  that  this  carlir 
laginous  body  was  quite  diftimSt  from  gelatin  in  chemical 
properties,  and  having  compared  them  with  fome  experi- 
ments on  infpiflated  albumen,  (white  of  egg)  he  found 
they  correfponded  in  great  mcafure. 

He  found  this  to  be  the  predominant  and  eflential  part 

in   the   tiffue  or  web   of  membrane,  cartilage,  fponge, 

the  horny  ftems  of  gorgoniae,  horn,  hair,  feather,  quill, 

hoof,  nail,  horny  fcale,  cruft  and  tortoifefliell,  varying 

in  the  colour  of  the  foaps  it  formed. 

Experi-  According  to  the  experiments  of  Merat-Guillot,  on  the 

mTn        comparative  proportions  of  the  component  parts  of  diffe- 

Guiliot.        rent  bones,  of  which  he  employed  100  parts,  exficcatin<>" 

the  products  as  much  as  poffible,    it  appears  that 

Gelatin.  Phofphat  Carhonat     Lofs. 
of  lime.       of  lime. 

Human  bones  taken  from  the 

church-yard  gave 1G       6"        1.5       .15.5 

Common  dry  human   bones 

that  had  not  been  in  the 

earth 23       63       2  2 
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Bones  of  the  ox 3 

Calf 25 

Horfe    9 

Teeth  of  the  horfe 12 

Elephant  or  ivory  24 

Bones  of  the  fheep     16 

Elk    1.5 

Stags  horn    27 

Bones  of  the  pig    17 

Hare      9 

Hen 6 

Egg  (hells     3 

Bones  of  the  pike 12 

Carp     6 

Viper    21.5    60.5 

Lobfterfhell     18 

Mother  of  pearl   2.5 

Crabs  eyes  2 

Red  coral      0.5 

Jointed  coraline   7-5 

Bone  of  the  cuttle  fifh     *8 

White  coral     . .  . . 1.5 

With  refpecl  to  the  gelatin  of  the  cuttle  fifh  bones, 
this  chemift  thinks  the  product  is  not  entirely  compofed 
of  it,  but  that  there  is  a  portion  which  refembles  in  it's 
nature  that  which  forms  the  cbarpente  of  the  polypi, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  lithophytes. 

Defirous  of  knowing  whence  arofe  the  lofs,  he 
expofed  100  parts  of  crabs  eyes  to  a  flrong  heat,  and 
they  loft  22  parts;  hence  he  thinks  this  lofs  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  water  in  the  gelatin;  but  the  four  remaining 
parts  to  a  portion  of  gelatin  found  diffolved  in  the  liquid 
Tifed  in  the  analyfis,  and  to  a  fmall  quantity  of  faline 
fubftance,  which  he  did  not  examine.  To  make  this 
analyfis  more  complete,  he   intends  to  add  to  it  that  of 
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11.15 

70 
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13.5 

90 
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14.5 

52 

30 

85 

5 

72 

1.5 

20.5 

2 

72 

23 

64 

1 

23 

45 
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40 
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the  bones  of  carnivorous  animals,  fkeletons  of  infects, 
&c. 
Difeafes  of  111  fome  difeafes  of  the  bones,  particularly  in  rickets, 
it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  want  of  the  phofphat  of 
lime,  on  which  account  the  bones  become  foft,  and 
cannot  fuftain  the  mufcular  action  j  this  happens  more 
particularly  in  infancy,  and  as  the  forum  of  milk  is  found 
by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquclin  to  contain  this  earthy  fait,  a 
too  fm all  quantity  of  milk,  or  one  that  does  not  contain 
this  fait  in  fufficient  proportion,  may  produce  or  affift  in 
producing  this  difeafe.  Experiments  have,  therefore, 
been  made  where  this  fait  is  deficient,  to  apply  it  to  the 
bones  as  a  medicine,  by  means  of  the  digeftive  canals, 
which  has  been  found  to  fucceed.  Bonhomme  informs 
us,  that  on  giving  the  phofphat  of  lime  to  chickens,  he 
found  the  bones  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  folidity 
and  hardnefs,  and  their  epiphyfes  were  much  lefs  fenfible 
than  in  thofe  that  were  only  fed  in  the  ufual  way ;  and 
having  given  it  as  a  medicine  to  patients  attacked  by 
rickets,  it  produced  the  mod  beneficial  effects.  The 
dofe  to  an  infant  was  half  a  drachm  of  the  phofphats  of 
foda  and  lime  mixed  together,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 
It  may  be  ufeful  in  fracture  where  there  is  difficulty  in 
the  formation  of  callus,  in  dentition,  &c.  This  che- 
rhorphat  of  mift  likewife  informs  us,  on  the  fubject  of  the  phofphat 
milk,  aid  of  lime  in  milk,  deflined  for  nourifhing  the  infant,  that 
uvsu.e  m     tjie  ncarcr  ^e  milk  is  to  the  epoch  of  delivery,  the  more 

oftiheauon.  '  J  ' 

is  the  ferofitv  found  charged  with  this  fait;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  farther  it  is  diftant  from  birth,  the  more  it 
lofes  of  this  fubftance,  in  proportion,  whilft  the  other 
nutritive  parts  of  which  milk  is  compofed  increafe  in  an 
inverfe  progrefhon.  This  is  eafilv  accounted  for,  if  it  bo 
confidered  that  at  the  time  of  delivery  a  foftening  has 
been  made  in  all  the  joints  of  the  mother,  confequently 
a  relaxation  in  the  cartilages  which  unite  them,  and  that 
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thefractures  of  bones  which  occur  at  this  time  are  flower 
in  uniting  than  at  other  times.  It  is  by  fuch  means  that 
the  humours  which  contribute  the  mod  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  foetus,  it's  increafe,  and  nutrition,  carry  in 
themfelves  the  effential  bafis  of  folidity,  and  the  elements 
of  oSTification  ;  in  Short,  it  is  only  when  the  offifi cation  is 
well  pronounced,  and  the  digeftive  organs  of  the  child 
are  fufficiently  ftrong  to  effect  this  part  of  animalization, 
that  this  bafis  difappears  in  the  maternal  milk.  On  con- 
sidering thefe  facts,  we  {hall  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  peculiar  direction  of  nature,  by  which  the  phofphat 
of  lime,  in  particular,  becomes  the  matter  of  a  neceffary 
fecretion,  contrived  for  the  Strengthening  of  the  organs, 
and  the  confolidation  of  the  firft  elements  of  the  animal. 
It  has  been  found,  that  the  living  bone  may  be  coloured,  Colouring 
by  taking  into  the  fyStem  a  colouring  fubftance.  This  is 
verified  with  refpect  to  madder,  which  colours  the  bones 
red.  The  oldeft  author  that  mentions  this,  according j:o 
Beckmann,  is  Lemnius,  in  a  treatife,  de  Meraculis  Oc- 
cultis  Natura,  in  15C4.  He  was  a  phyfician  in  Zealand, 
where  madder  has  been  cultivated  from  the  earlieSt  ages, 
and  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  it.  He 
fays,  the  bones  of  animals  become  red  by  eating  it's 
leaves.  Mizaldus,  who  published  a  book  at  Paris,  in 
1566,  has  taken  what  he  favs  of  it  from  Lemnius. 

In  1736,  John  Belchier,  an  English  furgeon,  (Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  39,  p.  287.)  may  be  faid  to  have  discovered 
that  madder,  on  being  taken  into  the  fySlein  along  with 
food,  colours  the  bones  of  a  red  colour.  What  led  to 
the  difcoverv,  was  the  following.  Having  dined  with  a 
cotton  printer,  he  dbferved  that  the  bones  of  the  pork, 
which  were  brought  to  the  table,  were  red.  On  expref- 
fing  his  furprife  at  this  circumstance,  his  hoft  afiured 
him  that  the  rednefs  was  occasioned  bv  the  fwine  feeding 
on  the  water  mixed  with  bran,  in  which  the  cotton  cloth 
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had  been  boiled,  and  which  was  coloured  bv  the  madder 
ufed  in  printing  it.  Relchier,  to  whom  this  till et  was 
iKw,  convinced  himfelf  by  experiment,  that  what  had 
been  told  him  was  true  ;  that  the  red  colour  of  the  bones 
ajofe  from  the  madder,  and  he  communicated  his  diico- 
very  to  the  Royal  Society.  This  Angularity  was  foon 
made  known,  and  other  experiments  were  tried.  It  was 
found,  that  be  fides  the  roots  of  madder,  thofe  of  the 
galium,  (yellow  ladies  bed  draw)  and  other  plants,  which 
have  an  affinity  to  madder,  produce  the  fame  effects. 

It  appears,  that  the  colouring  takes  place  fooncft  in 
young  animals,  and  is  {Irongeft  where  the  bones  are 
harden1  and  thickeft.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
reach  the  foft  parts,  and  in  general  is  not  perceptible  in 
the  animal  juice/,  except  a  little  in  the  milk.  Saffron 
or  woad,  with  many  other  plants  ufed  in  dying,  have  nq 
.     ,t  in  colouring  thefe  hard  parts. 


horn. 


Uqm.  The  horny   parts  of  animals  are  produced  from   the 

forehead,  and  the  extremities  j  hence  they  comprife  not. 
only  the  1  orns,  commonly  fo  called,  but  the  hoofs, 
nails,  talons,  and  claws;  which  la (1  might,  perhaps 
afford  the  beft  generic  characters  of  horn.  Thefe  are 
more  or  lefs  dry  and  hard,  in  fome  degree  flexible,  very 
confiderahly  fo  when  heated,  and  fo  cohefiye  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  being  pulverized  in  a  mortar;  they  mav 
likewife  be  made  to  receive  imprefiiuns  of  different  fi- 
res, which  properties,  altogether,  are  fufficient  to 
dift'tnguifh  them  from  bone.  Some,  however,  approach 
nearer  to  thc.laft  ;  fuch  are  the  horns  of  the  flag  kind, 
and  feem  to  form  intermediate  fubilances  in  point  ot 
hardnefs  between  boiK.  and  hora. 
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Neumann,  who  diftilled  a  great  variety  of  thefe  fub-  Neumann, 
ftances,  found  they  afforded  more  or  lefs  of  the  fame 
produces  as  other  animal  matters  ;  he  fubjecled  to  this 
proeefs  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  ox,  whalebone,  hoof 
of  the  elk,  &x.  from  which  he  obtained  an  urinous 
fpirit,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  volatile  fait,  and  the  reiidue 
on  calcination  afforded  a  fixed- faline  matter. 

Geoffroy  obtained,  on  boiling  one  pound  of  hartmorn  Geoffrey. 
in  water,  four  ounces,  two  drachms,  and  fixtv-three 
grains  of  dry  gelatin  ;  and  on  diddling  one  ounce  of  this, 
he  got  two  drachms  of  volatile  alkali  in  a  cryftallized 
ftate  ;  and  three; drachms,  thirty  grains  of  yellow  volatile 
alkaline  fpirit,  with  a  little  dark-coloured  empyreumatic 
oil  j  there  remained  two  drachms  and  a  half  behind. 

Dehne  obtained  from  eleven  pounds  of  hartfhorn,  three  Dchne. 
pounds  of  fpirit  and  fome  oil,  and  the  refidue  weighed 
fix  pounds  ;  and  Model  and  Gunther  found  in  the  vola- 
tile fpirit  an  ammoniacal  fait  in  cubic  or  rhomboidal 
cryftals,  the  acid  of  which,  Leonhardi  fuppofes,  was  the 
oxalic  or  the  benzoic. 

Macquer  informs  us,  that  horn  is  of  the  fame  nature  Macquer, 
as  the  gelatinous  part  of  animals,  except  that  it  contains 
lefs  water  and  a  larger  proportion  of  earth  ;  but  that,  like 
bone,  it  may  in  Papir/s  digefter  be  totally  converted 
into  a  gelatinous  mafs  ;  that  it  affords  by  diftillation  the 
common  produces  of  animal  fubftancesj  with  a  pretty 
large  quantity  of  coal  very  difficult  to  incinerate  ;  it's 
afhes  contain  fcarcelv  any  fixed  alkali.  The  animal  oil, 
efpecially  the  firft  that  comes  over,  on  being  again  diftill- 
ed,  is  the  oleum  animale  Dippelii.  Of  this  the  large  ft 
proportion  is  to  be  got  from  the  horns  of  the  hart  and 
chamois.  According  to  this  chemift,  thefe  two  fpecies 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  earth  of  bones,  which 
diftinguifhes  them  from  the  horny  fubftances,  and  form,s 
a  medium,  between  them  and  bones, 
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Stfieele  and  Schcele  and  Rouelle  obtained  the  phofphoric  acid  from 
ouc  e'  calcined  hartfhorn,  and  they  looked  upon  it  as  contain- 
ing more  of  this  acid  than  even  bones ;  and  Nicholas 
prefers  this  fubftance  to  the  coal,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  acid.  Although  the  coal  of  hartfhorn  is  difficult  to 
incinerate,  it  undergoes  that  procefs  much  eafier  than 
other  horns,  and  nearly  equal  to  bones,  and  when  the 
coal  is  expofed  to  a  (hong  continued  heat,  it  is  converted 
into  very  white  afhes,  ufed  in  medicine  by  the  name  of 
cornu  cevoi  uflum-. 

Hatchctt.  According  to  Hatchett,  if  horns  are  examined,  he 
thinks  very  few  will  be  found  to  contain  phofphat  of  lime 
in  fuch  proportion  as  to  be  confidercd  an  effential  ingre- 
dient. He  does  not  mean  (lag  or  buck  horns,  for  thefe 
have  every  chemical  character  of  bone  with  fome  excefs 
of  cartilage;  but  he  alludes  to  thofe  in  which  the  fub- 
ffance  of  the  horn  is  diflinc~tly  feparate  from  the  bone, 
and  which,  like  a  (heath,  covers  a  bony  protuberance, 
which  i flues  from  the  os  frontis  of  certain  animals. 
Horns  of  this  nature,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  ox,  the  ram,  the 
goat,  and  the  chamois,  afford  after  diflillation  and  inci- 
neration, fo  very  fmall  a  refiduum,  of  which  only  a  fmall 
part  is  phofphat  of  lime,  that  he  thinks  this  latter  can 
f dared y  be  regarded  as  a  neceflarv  ingredient. 

From  fome  experiments  made  on  500  grains  of  the 
horn  of  the  ox,  he  obtained  after  along  continued  heat 
only  1,50  grains  of  refiduum;  and  of  this,  lefs  than  half 
proved  to  be  phofphat  of  lime.  Seventy-eight  grains  of 
the  horn  of  the  chamois  afforded  only  0,50  of  refiduum, 
of  which  lefs  than  half  was  phofphat  of  lime;  and  he 
thinks  that  fo  very  fmall  a  quantity  cannot  influence  the 
nature  of  the  fubftances  that  afforded  it.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  cartilage,  which  does  not  contain  the  oflifying 
fubflanee,  or  phofphat  of  lime,  as  a  conftituent  principle, 
but  it  is  mixed  as  an  extraneous  matter  ;  and  when  ab- 
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fent,  both  cartilage  and  horn  are  mod  perfect  and  com- 
plete. He  thinks  the  frequent  prefence  of  phofphat  of 
lime  in  cartilaginous  fubftances  is  not  a  proof  of  it's  being 
one  of  their  conftituent  principles  ;  but  only  that  it  has 
become  depofited  and  mixed  with  them,  in  proportion  to 
the  tendency  they  may  have  to  form  modifications  of 
bone,  or  according  to  their  vifcidity  with  fuch  mem- 
branes or  cartilages,  as  are  liable  to  fuch  a  chano-e. 

Hatchett  has  made  fome  experiments  upon  the  fcales  scales. 
of  different  animals.-  Lewenhoeck  had  examined  the 
fcales  of  fijh  by  mean's  of  a  microfcope ;  and,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be  formed  of  different  membranaceous  laminae,  and 
exhibit  the  colour  and  luftre  of  mother  of  pearl,  it  might, 
as  Hatchett  obferves,  be  expected,  that  they  fhould  prove 
to  be  of  a  fimilar  nature  with  the  fub-ftancc  of  unratified 
fhells,  or,  in  other  terms,  that  they  fhould  confift  of 
membrane  and  carbonat  of  lime  :  but,  when  fcales,  per- 
fectly clean,  and  ieparated  from  the  fkin  of  different 
fifh,  fuch  as  the  falmon  and  carp,  had  been  immerfed 
during;  four  or  five  hours  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  till  thev 
became  tranfparent  and  perfectly  membranaceous,  the  acid 
liquor  being  then  faturated  with  pure  ammonia,  afforded 
a  copious  precipitate,  which  was  proved  to  be  phofphat 
of  lime.  The  fpicula  of  the  (bark's  fkin  were  found  to' 
be  of  a  fimilar  compofition,  from  which  he  infers,  that 
the  fpiculpe  and  fcales  of  fifli  may  be  qonfidered  as  true 
bony  fubftances,  in  which  the  membranaceous  parts  are 
more  predominant  than  in  common  bone. 

He  found,  that  phofphat  of  lime  was  afforded  bv  the 
fubftances  only;  for  when  the  different  fkins,  from  which 
the  fcales  and  fpiculse  had  been  taken,  were  feparately  ex^ 
amined,  no  phofphat  of  lime  was  obtained.  The  filver 
or  pearly  hue  of  fifh  fcales  is  only  affifted  and  modi- 
fied by  the  relative  degrees  of  opacity,  produced  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  phofphat  of  lime,  as  the-hue  in  pearl 
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and  mother-of-pearl  is  by  carbonat  of  lime :  for  this 
peculiar  luftre  principally  refides  in  the  membranaceous 
part,  and  remains  with  it,  when  the  acetous  or  muriatic 
acid  is  employed  as  a  menftruum,  but  is  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  nitrous  acid.  The  horny  fc ales  of  ferpents, 
lizards,  and  inch  like  animals,  differ  from  the  foregoing, 
as  they  conuft  merely  of  the  membranaceous  or  horny 
fubflance,  in  a  more  or  lets  indurated  irate,  and  appear  to 
be  devoid  of  phofphat  of  lime,  as  an  oflifying  matter. 
Horny  fcales  in  general,  and  the  fcales  of  the  manis  pen- 
tedaclyla  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example.  They  afford 
but  very  flight  traces  of  gelatin  after  being  boiled  in  dif- 
tilled  water,  and  this  fmaJl  portion  of  gelatin  can  only  be 
difeovered  by  the  tanning  principle  and  by  nitro-muriat 
of  tin,  unlefs  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  fcales  has  been 
employed.  The  hornlike  emit.,  which  covers  certain 
infecls  and  other  animals,  were  examined  with  refpect  to 
the  gelatin  they  contained,  particularly  the  plates  which 
covered  the  body  of  a  large  African  fcorpion,  which  were 
not  apparently  affe6led,  although  digefted  for  a  long  time 
in  boiling  diftilled  water.  The  tanning  principle  pro- 
duced no  alteration.,  when  added  to  the  watery  but  a 
faint  white  cloud  appeared,  upon  the  addition  of  nitro- 
Bjuriat  of  tin, 
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SHELLS. 

These  appear  to  be  of  a  much  lefs  compa<3:  texture  siieXs. 
than  the  bony  and  horny  parts,  and  want  not  only  the 
hardnefs  of  one  but  the  flexibility  of  the  other ;  they  are 
much  more  brittle,  and  are  eafily  reduced  to  a  powder. 
They  may  be  divided  into  the  (hells  of  eggs  and  the  (hells 
of  animals. 


EGG    SHELLS. 


Although  all  eggs,  which  are  produced  by  birds,  ol>  e?s^ 
are  provided  with  a  (hell,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  very 
fat  hens  will  fometimes  lay  them  deprived  of  this  hard 
covering  ;  but  the  reafon  of  this  exception  is  unknown. 
The  (hell  is  compofed  of  gelatin,  phofphat,  and  carbonat 
of  lime;  it  has,  however,  been  fuppofed,  that  the  phof- 
phoric  acid  arifes  from  the  gelatinous  matter,  and  is  not 
united  with  the  earth,  as  in  bones ;  the  truth  of  which 
future  experience  is  to  determine.  WafTerberg  obferved 
that,  on  uflng  the  vitriolic  acid  as  a  mend  mum,  there 
arofe  a  fmell  of  fulphur.     Vide  Fceces. 


SHELLS    OF    ANIMALS. 


Thefe,  like  the  (hells  of  different  eggs,  are   of  various   f  animjl|s% 
colours,  but  far  exceed  them   in  beauty  as  well  as   in 
utility.     Till  lately,  however,  very  little  was  known  with 
rdpect  to  their  component  parts, 
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Neumann.  According  to  Neumann,  they  yield  left  oily  and  faline 
matter  by  diflillation  than  either  horn  or  bone  ;  he  has 
alfo  obferved,  that  fome  are  more  eafily  converted  into 
quicklime  by  fire  than  others,  whilflafew  fuller  no  such 
change. 

Hatchet's         For  the  beft  analyfis  of  fliells  we  are  indebted  to  Ilat- 

expei  i-  • 

ments.  chett,  whofc  experiments  were  made  on  thofe  of  marine 
animals ;  and  the  menftrua,  precipitants,  and  mode  of 
operation  he  made  ufe  of,  were  the  following. 
Their «iivi-  The  (hells  he  examined  he  divides  into  two  kinds,  from 
tvra  kinds,  the  fub  fiance  of  which  thev  are  compofed.  The  firft  have  a 
porcellaneous  afpecr.,wilh  an  enamelled  furfacc,  and,  when 
broken,  arc  often  in  a  flight  degree  of  a  fibrous  texture. 
Thefe  porcellaneous  fliells  are  the  various  fpecies  of  voluta, 
cyprasa,  and  others  of  a  fimilar  nature.  The  fecond 
kind  have,  generally,  if  not  always,  a  ftrong  epidermis, 
under  which  is  the  fhell,  principally  or  entirely  compofed 
of  the  fubftance  called  nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl,  fuch  as 
the  oyfter,  the  river  mufcle,  the  haliotis  iris,  and  the 
tar  bo  olearius. 

Thefe  were  immerfed  in  acetous  acid,  or  nitric  acid 
diluted,  according  to  circumftances,  with  4,  5,  6,  or  more 
parts  of  diftilled  water ;  and  the  folution  was  always 
made  without  heat. 

The  earbonat  of  lime  was  precipitated  by  carbonat 
of  ammonia,  or  of  potafh  j  and  phofphat  of  lime  (if 
prefent)  was  previoufly  precipitated  by  pure  or  cauflic 
ammonia. 

If  any  other  phofphat,  like  that  of  foda,  was  fufpected, 
it  was  difcovered  by  folution  of  acetite  of  lead. 
Tortoife-  500  grains  of  tortoife-ihell  yielded  80  grains  of  coal  j 
from  which  3  grains  of  earthy  matter  being  deducted, 
77  grains  remain  for  the  proportion  of  coal.  Thefe  three 
grains  confifted  of  phofphat  of  foda  and  lime,  with  fome 
traces  of  iron  :  but  Hatchett  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
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latter  was  accidentally  prefent.  Tortoife-fhell  appears  to 
be  formed  (as  far  as  organic  arrangement  is  concerned) 
in  the  way  of  ftratum  fuper  ftratum,  and  this  ftruclure  is 
particularly  to  be  difcovered  after  long  maceration  in  di- 
luted nitric  acid  ;  for  then  this  (hell  appears  to  be  com- 
pofedlike  the  black  polifhed  gorgonia,  of  membranaceous 
laminae,  and  the  varieties  of  horn  differ  only  by  a  ten- 
dency to  the  fibrous  organization. 


PORCELLANEOUS    SHELLS. 

Shells  of  this  defection,  when  expofed  to  a  red  heat  Poreei- 
in  a  crucible  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  crackled  fheiis. 
and  loft  the  colours  of  their  enamelled  furface ;  they 
did  not  emit  any  apparent  fmoke,  nor  any  fmell,  like 
that  of  burned  horn  or  cartilage.  Their  figure  re- 
mained unchanged,  excepting  a  few  flaws,  and  they 
became  of  an  opake  white,  tinged  partially  with  pale 
gray,  but  retained  part  of  their  original  glofs. 

Frefh  (hells  (whether  entire  or  in  powder)  diffolved  with 
great  effervefcence  in  the  various  acids,  and  the  folution 
afterwards  remained  colourlefs  and  tranfparent ;  but  the 
burned  fhells,  on  being  dillblved,  depofited  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  animal  coal ;  and  thereby  the  prefence  of  fome 
gluten  was  denoted,  although  the  proportion  was  too 
fmall  to  be  difcovered  in  the  folution  of  the  frefh  un- 
hurried fhells. 

The  various  folutions  were  filtered  and  examined  by    . 
pure,  ammonia  and  acetite  of  lead  ;  but  there  was  no  trace 
of  phofphat  of  li'me,   nor  of  any  other   combination  of 
phofphoric  acid. 

The  carbonat  of  lime  was  afterwards  precipitated  by 
carbonat  of  ammonia ;    and  from  many,  experiments  it 
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appcard,   that  porcellaneous   (hells   confifl.  of  carbonat 
of  lime,  cemented  by  a  very  fmall  portion  of  animal 
gluten. 
Patella:.  Previous  to  the  experiments  on  the  fecond  fort  of  fhells, 

this  chemift  examined  fome  patellae  from  Madeira. 
P^xpoled  to  a  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  there  was  a  percep- 
tible fmell,  like  that  of  horn,  hair,  or  feathers.  The 
proportion  of  carbonic  matter,  deputed  by  the  fubfequcnt 
folution,  was  more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  porcel- 
laneous fh?lls,  and  the  proportion  of  carbonat  of  lime,  re- 
lative to  their  weight,  was  lefs. 

When  the  recent  (hells  were  immerfed  in  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  the  epidermis  was  feparated,  the  whole  of  the 
carbonat  of  lime  was  diffolved,  and  a  gelatinous  fub- 
ftance, nearly  liquid,  remained  ;  but  without  retain- 
ing the  figure  of  the  (hell,  and  without  any  fibrous  ap- 
pearance. 

Thefe  fhells,  therefore,  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  a 

more  vifcid  gelatinous  fubftance  than  the  porcellaneous, 

but  the  folution  feparated  from  this  gelatinous  fubftance 

afforded  nothing  but  carbonat  of  lime. 

Nearly  Pearly  fodh.     In  the  examination  of  the  fhells  com- 

oyfter        pofed  of  nacre  or  mother-of-pearl,  he  found  that,  on  cx- 

fliell«  pofing  the  (hell  of  the  common  oyfter  to  a  red  heat,  the 

effects  were  the  fame  as  thofe  obferved  in  the  patellae, 

and  the  folution  of  the  unburned  fhell  was  fimilar,    only 

the  gelatinous  part  was  rather  of  a  greater  confiftency. 

A  fpecies  of  river  mufcle  was  next  fubjected  to  experi- 
ment. This,  when  burned  in  a  crucible,  emitted  much 
fmoke,  with  a  ftrong  fmell  of  burned  cartilage  or  horn  ; 
the  {hell  throughout  became  of  a  dark  gray  and  exfoli- 
ated. By  folution  in  the  acids,  a  large  quantity  of  car- 
bonic matter  was  feparated,  and  much  lefs  carbonat  of 
lime  was  obtained  from  a  given  weight  of  the  fhell,  than 
from  thofe  already  mentioned. 


Mufcles. 
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On  imjiierfing  an  unburned  (hell  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
a  rapid  folution  and  effervefcence  at  firft  took  place,  but 
gradually  became  lefs;  fo  that  the  difengagement  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  to  be  perceived  only  at  intervals. 
At  the  end  of  two  days,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carbonat 
of  lime  was  diffolved,  but  a  feries  of  membranes  retain- 
ing the  figure  of  the  (hell  remained  ;  of  which  the  epi- 
dermis conftituted  the  firft.  In  the  beginning,  the  car- 
bonat of  lime  was  readily  diflblved,  becaufe  the  acid 
menftruum  had  an  eafy  accefs ;  but  after  thi  -,  it  had  more 
difficulty  to  infinuate  itfelf  between  the  different  mem- 
branes, and  of  courfe  the  folution  of  the  carbonat  of  lime 
was  flower.  During  the  folution,  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
was  entangled,  and  retained  in  many  places  between  the 
membranes,  fo  as  to  give  the  whole  a  cellular  appear- 
ance. 

The  haliotis  iris,  and  the  turbo  olearius,  refcmbled  Haiiotis 
this  mufcle,  excepting   that  their  membranaceous  parts  j",'()ua"j,a. 
were  more  compact  and  denfe.     Thefe  (hells,  when  de-  "us» 
prived  of  their  hardening  fubftance,  or  carbonat  of  lime, 
by  an  acid  menftruum,  appear  to   be  formed  of  various 
membranes,  applied  ftratum  upon  ftratum.     Each  mem- 
brane has  a  correfponding  coat,  or  cruft  of  carbonat  of 
lime ;  which  is   fo  (ituated,  that  it   is   always  between 
every  two   membranes,  beginning  with    the  epidermis, 
and  ending  with  the  laft  formed  internal  membrane, 

The  animals  which  inhabit  thefe  ftratified  (hells  in- 
creafe  their  habitation  bv  the  addition  of  a  ftratum  of 
carbonat  of  lime,  fecured  by  a  new  membrane;  and  as 
every  additional  ftratum  exceeds  in  extent  that  which 
was  previoufly  formed,  the  (hell  becomes  ftronger  in 
proportion  as  it  is  enlarged  ;  and  the  growth  and  a<re  of 
the  animal  becomes  denoted,  by  the  number  of  the 
ftrata  which  concur  to  form  the  (hell. 

Although  the  haliotis  iris,  and  the  turbo  olearius,  are 
vol.  I.  A  A 
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compofed  of  the  true  mother  of  pearl,  this  chemift  was 
induced  to  repeat  the  foregoing  experiments,  on  fome  de- 
tached  pieces  of  mother   of  pearl,  Inch  as    are  brought 
from  China,  and  the  remits  were  precilcly  the  fame. 
Mother  of        Hfo  however,  obferves,  that  the  membranaceous,  or 
pearl.          cartilaginous  parts  of  thefe  (hells,  as  well  as  of  the  pieces 
of  mother  of  pearl,  retained  the  exact  figure  of  the  fliell 
or  piece,  which  had  been  immerfed  in  the  acid  men- 
flruum  ;  and  thefe  membranaceous   parts  diftinelly   ap- 
peared to  be  compofed  of  fibres,  placed  in  a  parallel  di- 
rection,   correfponding  to  the  configuration  of  the  {hell. 
Pearls.  The  fame   experiments   were  made   on  pearls,  which 

proved  to  be  fimilar  in  competition  to  the  mother  of 
pearl ;  and  fo  far  as  the  (ize  would  enable  him  to  difcern, 
thev  appeared  to  be  formed  by  concentric  coats  of  mem- 
brane, and  carbonat  of  lime  ;  by  this  ftruclure,  they 
much  refemble  the  globular  calcareous  concretions,  form- 
ed at  Carlfbad,  and  other  places,  called  pifolithes. 

The  wavy  appearance,  and  irridefcency  of  mother  of 
pearl,  and  of  pearl,  are  evidently  the  effects  of  their  la- 
mellated  (Iructure,  and  femitranfparencv,  in  which,  in- 
fome  degree,  they  are  refembled  by  the  lamellated  (tone, 
called  ad ul aria. 
Porccllane-  When  the  experiments  on  the  porcellaneous  (hells, 
pearlvfhclls  ant^  on  tno^e  formed  of  mother  of  pearl,  are  compared, 
compared,  jt  appears,  that  the  porcellaneous  fhells  are  compofed  of 
carbonat  of  lime,  cemented  by  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
gluten  ;  and  that  mother  of  pearl,  and  pearl,  do  not 
differ  from  thefe,  except  by  a  fmallcr  proportion  of  car- 
bonat of  lime;  which,  inttead  of  being  (imply  cemented 
by  animal  gluten,  is  intermixed  with,  and  ferves  to  harden 
a  membranaceous  or  cartilaginous  fubftance  ;  and  this 
fub  (lance,  even  when  deprived  of  the  carbonat  of  lime, 
(till  retains  the  figure  of  the  fliell. 

But  between  thefe   extremes,   there    will    probably  be 
found  many  gradations,  and  thefe  we  have  the  greater 
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reafon  to  expect,  from  the  example  afforded  by  the  pa- 
tella. 

Hatchett  having  dated  the  difference  between  ttoreel-  p°rceiiane- 
°  ...  OLls  ft>eU 

laneous     fhell    and  mother   of  pearl,    thinks   it  is   not  compared 

poffible  to  avoid  the  comparing  of  thefe  to  enamel  and  meiand 

tooth.  tocth- 

When  porcellaneous  (hell,  whole  or  in  powder,  is  ex- 
pofed  to   the  action  of  acids,  it  is  completely  diflolved,     - 
without  leaving  any  refiduum  ;   and  enamel  is   alfo  com- 
pletely diifo'ved  in  the  like  manner. 

Porcellaneous  fhell  and  enamel,  when  burned,  emit 
little  or  no  fmoke,  norfcarcely  any  fmell  of  burned  horn 
or  cartilage.  Their  figure,  after  expofure  to  fi¥e,  is  not 
materially  changed,  except  bv  cracking  in  fome  parts  ; 
their  external  glofs  partly  remains,  and  their  colour  at 
mo  ft  becomes  gray,  very  different  from  what  happens  to 
mother  of  pearl,  or  tooth.  In  their  fracture,  they  have  a 
fibrous  texture j  and  in  fhort,  the  only  effential  differ- 
ence between  them  appears  to  be,  that  porcellaneous 
fhells  confift  only  of  carbonat  of  lime,  and  enamel  of 
phofphat  of  lime,  each  being  cemented  by  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  gluten. 

In  like  manner,    if  the  effects  produced  by  fire  and 
acid  menftrua,  on  fhells  compofed  of  mother   of  pearl,  Mother  cf 
and  on  the  fubftance  of  teeth  and  bone,  are  compared,  a  bone  and 
great  ftmilarity  will  be  found  ;  for  when  expofed  to   a  t00th' 
red  heat, 

ift.  They  fmoke  much,  and  emit  a  fmell  of  burned 
cartilage,  or  horn. 

2d.  They  become  of  a  dark  gray  or  black  colour. 

3d.  The  animal  coal  thus  formed  is  of  difficult  inci- 
neration. 

4th.  They  retain  much  of  their  original  figure  ;  but 
the  membranaceous  fhells  are  fubject  to  exfoliate. 

A  A  2 
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oth.  Thefe  fubftances  (pearl,  mother  of  pearl,  tooth, 
and  bone)  when  immerfed  in  certain  acids,  part  with 
their  hardening  or  offifying  fubftances,  and  then  remain 
in  the  ftate  of  membrane  or  cartilage. 

6th.  When  previoufly  burned,  and  afterward  diflblved 
in  acids,  a  quantity  of  animal  coal  is  feparatcd,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  the  gelatinous,  membranaceous, 
or  cartilaginous  fubftance,  and  according  to  the  duration 
of  the  red  heat. 

And  laftly,  the  acid  folutions  of  thefe  fubftances,  by 
proper  precipitants,  afford  carbonat  of  lime  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  phofphat  principally  in  the  other,  in  a  propor- 
tion relative  to  the  membrane  or  cartilage,  with  which, 
or  on  which,  the  one  or  the  other  had  been  mixed,  or 
depofited. 

As  porcellaneous  fhell  principally  differs  from  mother 
of  pearl,  only  by  a  relative  proportion  between  the  car- 
bonat of  lime,  and  the  gluten,  or  membrane,  in  like 
manner,  the  enamel  appears  only  to  be  different  from 
tooth  or  bone,  by  being  deftitute  of  cartilage,  and  by 
being  principally  formed  of  phofphat  of  lime,  cemented 
by  gluten. 

The  difference  in  the  latter  cafe  feems  to  explain  why 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals  fed  on  madder  became 
red  ;  when  at  the  fame  time,  the  like  colour  is  not  com- 
municated to  the  enamel  •  for  it  appears  probable,  that 
the  cartilages  which  form  the  original  ftructure  of  the 
teeth  and  bones,  become  the  channels  by  which  the 
tingeing  principle  is  communicated  and  diflufed.  Thefe 
comparative  experiments  prove,  that  there  is  a  great 
approximation  in  the  nature  of  porcellaneous  fhell  and 
the  enamel  of  teeth,  and  alfo  in  that  of  mother  of  pearl 
and  bone  ;  and  if  a  (hell  fliould  be  found  compofed  of 
mother  of  pearl,  coated  by  the  porcellaneous  fubftance,^ 
it  will  refemble  a  tooth  coated  by  the  enamel,  with  the 
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difference  of  carbonat  being  fubftituted  for  the  phofphat 
of  lime. 

Some  few  experiments  were  made  on  certain  land  {hells;  Snail  (hells. 
and  in  that  of  the  common  garden  fnail  this  chemifl 
thought  he  difcovered  fome  traces  of  phofphat  of  lime, 
but  as  he  found  none  in  the  helix  nemoralis,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  prefence  of  the  phofphat  of  lime 
fhould  be  confidered  as  a  chemical  character  of  land 
(hells. 

Experiments  on  the  fubftance,  called  the  bone  of  the  Bone  of  the 
cuttle  fifh,  proves,  that  it  is  exactly  fimilar  to  fhell  in 
compofition,  and   confifts   of  various  membranes,  har- 
dened by  carbonat  of  lime,  without  the  (mailed  mixture 
of  phofphat ;   and  of  courfe  is  improperly  called  a  bone. 


CRUSTACEOUS    PARTS.  Cruftace- 

ous parts. 

Hatchett  not  being  acquainted  with  any  experi- 
ments, by  which  the  chemical  nature  of  the  fubftance 
which  covers  the  different  cruftaceous  marine  animals, 
as  the  echini,  flar  fifh,  crabs,  lobfters,  &c.  had  been 
determined,  was  defirous  to  afcertain  in  what  refpect  it 
differed  from  fhell  ;  and  he  began  his  experiments  on 
three  fpecies  of  echinus.  He  was  the  more  inclined  to 
begin  with  the  echini,  becaufe  naluralifts  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  perfectly  agreed,  whether  to  call  them  tefta- 
ceous  or  cruftaceous  animals  ;  for  Klein,  who  has  writ- 
ten a  book  upon  them,  regards  them  as  belonging  to 
the  firft  tribe  ;  whilft  Linnceus,  on  the  contrary,  looked 
upon  them  as  of  the  fecond.  Now,  as  the  experiments 
above  related  had  proved  that  the  fhells  of  marine  ani- 
mals were  compofed  of  carbonat  of  lime,  without  any 
phofphat,  this  chemifl:  thought  it  Yery  pofiible,  that 
a  a  3 
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the  covering  of  the  cruflaceous  animals  might,  in  fome 
refpeet,  be  different ;  and  if  fo,  he  might  be  enabled,  by 
chemical  characters,  to   afcertain  the  clafs  to  which  the 
echinus  was  to  be  referred. 
Echini.  Of  the  three  echini  examined,  one  had  frail  1  fpines  ; 

the  fecund  had  large  obtufe  fpincs,  and  the  third  was  of  a 
very  flat  form. 

Portions  of  thefe  echini  were  feparately  immerfed  in 
acetous,  muriatic,  and  diluted  nitric  acid,  by  each  of 
which  they  were  completely  diilblved,  with  much  ftffer- 
vefccncc,  depoutihg  at  the  fame  time  a  thin  outer  fkin 
or  epidermis.  The  tranfparency  of  the  folutions  was 
alfo  diilurbed  by  a  portion  of  gluten,  which  remained 
fufpended,  and  communicated  a  brownifh  colour  to  the 
liquors. 

The  folutions  in  acetous  and  diluted  nitric  acids  were 
filtered;  after  which,  from  the  acetous  folution  of  each 
echinus,  a  precipitate  of  phofphat  of  lead  was  obtained, 
by  the  addition  of  acetite  of  lead;  and  having  thus  prov- 
ed the  prcfcncc  of  phofphoric  acid,  the  nitric  folutions 
w.ro  fatu  rated  with  pure  ammonia,  by  which  a  quantity 
of  nhofphat  of  lime  was  obtained,  much  inferior,  how- 
ever, in  quantity  to  the  carbonat  of  lime,  which  was 
■  rward  precipitated  by  carbonat  of  ammonia. 
The  compofition  of  the  cruft  of  the  echinus  is  thorp- 
fore  different  from  that  of  marine  {hells,  and  by  the  re- 
lative proportions  and  nature  of  the  ingredients,  it  ap- 
proaches moft  nearly  to  the  fhells  of  the  eggs  of  birds  ; 
which,  in  like  manner,  conliftofcarbon.it,  with  a  fmall 
proportion  of  phofphat  of  lime,  cemented  bv  gluten. 
,.  •  ,rjas.  It  remained  now  to  examine  the  compofition  of  thofe 

fubftances,  which  are  decidedly  called  cruftaeeoui ;  but 
previous  to  this,  fome  experiments  were  made  on  the 
aftcrias,  or  fiarrifh,  and  that  fpecies  was  ufed  which  is 
commonly   found  on  our  coafts,  known  by  the   com- 
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mon  name  of  five  fingers,   or  the   afterias    rubens  of 
Linnceus. 

When  the  afterias  was  immerfed  in  the  acids,  a  confi- 
derable  effervefcence  was  produced,  and  a  thin  external 
lira  turn  was  diffolved  ;  after  which,  it  remained  in  a  per- 
fectly coriaceous  flate,  and  complete,  in  refpect  to  the 
original  figure.  The  diflblved  portion,  being  examined 
by  the  ufual  precipitants,  proved  to  be  carbonat  of  lime, 
without  any  mixture  of  phofphat ;  but  in  another  fpccies 
of  the  afterias,  with  twelve  rays,  or  the  afterias  pappofa 
of  Lin.  a  fmall  quantity  of  phofphat  of  lime  was  discover- 
ed. This  chemift  was  therefore  induced  to  fufpect,  that 
in  the  different  fpecies  of  afterias,  nature  makes  an  im- 
perfect attempt  to  form  fhell  on  fome,  and  a  cruftaceous 
coating  on  others  ;  and  that  a  feries  of  gradations  is  thus 
formed  between  the  teftaceous,  the  cruftaceous,  and  the 
coriaceous  marine  animals. 

It  was  now  requifite  to  afcertain,  whether  phofphat  of  Crab,  lob- 
lime  were  a  component  part  of  the  fubftance  which  covers  a^'a-ay*-"' 
the    cruftaceous,   marine,  or  aquatic   animals ;  fuch  as  fi,h- 
the  crab,  lobfter,  prawn,  and  crayfifli. 

Pieces  of  this  fubftance,  taken  from  various  parts  of 
thofe  animals,  were  at  different  times  immerfed  in  ace- 
tous, and  in  diluted  nitric  acid;  thofe  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  diluted  nitric  acid  produced  a  moderate 
effervefcence,  and  in  a  fhort  time  were  found  to  be  foft 
and  elaftic,  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  and  like  a  carti- 
lage which  retained  the  original  figure.  The  fame  effects 
were  produced  by  acetous  acid,  but  in  a  lefs  degree ;  in 
the  latter  cafe  alfo,  the  colouring  matter  remained,  and 
was  foluble  in  alcohol. 

All  the  folutions,  both  acetous  and  nitric,  afforded 
carbonat  and  phofphat  of  lime,  although  the  former  was 
in  the  largeft  proportion. 

A  A  4 
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There  is  reafon  to  affirm,  therefore,  that  phofphat  of 

lime,  mingled  with  the  carbonat,  is  a  chemical  charac- 

Cruftace-     teriftic,    which   diftinguifhes   the   cruftaceous  from    the 

pareo  w"fh    teftaceousTubftances,  and  that  the  principal  difference  in  the 

ttfucwm     qualities  of  each,  when  complete,  is  caivfed  by  the  propor- 
lubtuncis.     \  '  r        7  /  i       i 

tion  of  the  hardening  fubftance,  relative  to  the  gluten,  by 
which  they  are  cemented ;  or  by  the  abundance  and  con- 
iiftency  of  the  gelatinous,  membranous,  or  cartilaginous 
fubftance,  in  and  on  which,  the  carbonat  or  the  mix- 
ture of  carbonat  and  phofphat  of  lime,  has  been  fecreted 
and  depofited.  Moreover,  as  the  prefence  of  phofphat  of 
lime,  mingled  with  carbonat,  appears  to  be  a  chemical 
character  of  cruftaceous  marine  animals ;  there  is  every 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  Linnaeus  did  right  not  to  place 
the  echini  among  the  teftaceous  ones. 

The  prefence  of  phofphat  of  lime,  in  the  fubftance 
which  covers  the  cruftaceous  marine  animals,  appears  to 
denote  an  approximation  to  the  nature  of  bone  ;  which 
not  only  by  the  experiments  of  Gahn,  but  by  the  united 
teftimony  of  all  chemifts,  has  been  proved  principally  to 
confift  (as  far  as  the  offifying  fubftance  is  concerned)  of 
phofphat  of  lime. 
Conclj'on.  By  the  experiments  on  various  fhclls,  cruftaceous  fub- 
ftances,  and  bones,  it  is  therefore  proved  according  to 
Hatchett, 

1 .  That  the  porcellaneous  fliells  refemble  the  enamel 
of  teeth  in  the  mode  of  formation,  but  that  the  harden- 
ing fubftance  is  carbonat  of  lime. 

c2.  That  (hells  compofed  of  nacre,  or  mother  of  pearl, 
or  approaching  to  the  nature  of  that  fubftance,  and  alio 
pearls,  refemble  bone  in  a  considerable  degree,  as  they 
eonfift  of  2  gelatinous,  cartilaginous,  or  membranaceous 
fubftance,  forming  a  feries  of  gradations,  from  a  tender 
and  fcarcely  perceptible  jelly,  to  membranes  completely 
organized,     in    and   upon  which,  carbonat  of    lime  is 
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fecreted  and  depofited  after  the  manner  that  phofphat  of 
lime  is  in  the  bones  ;  and  therefore  as  the  porcellaneous 
(hells  refemble  the  enamel  of  teeth,  fo  the  (hells  formed 
of  mother  of  pearl,  Stein  like  manner,  refemble  bone; 
the  diftinguifhing  chemical  character  of  the  fhells  being 
carbonat  of  lime,  and  that  of  enamel  and  bones  being 
phofphat  of  lime. 

3.  That  the  cruft  which  covers  certain  marine  ani- 
mals, fuch  as  crabs,  lobfters,  crayfifh,  and  prawns,  con- 
lifts  of  a  ftrong  cartilage*  hardened  by  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonat and  phofphat  of  lime  ;  and  that  thus  thefe  crufta- 
ceous  bodies  occupy  a  middle  place  between  fhell  ana 
bone,  although  thev  incline  principally  to  the  nature  of 
fliell. 

4.  And  laftly,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  carbonat  of 
lime  enters  the  compofition  of  bones  in  general ;  the 
proportion  of  it,  however,  being  to  the  phofphat  of  lime, 
vice  verfa^  to  that  obferved  in  the  cruftaceous  marine  fub- 
ftances.  Upon  the  view,  therefore,  of  thefe  fails,  it  is 
evident,  that  there  is  a  great  fimilarity  in  the  contraction 
of  {hell  and  bone,  and  that  there  is  even  an  approxima- 
tion in  the  nature  of  their  compofition,  by  the  interme- 
diate cruftaceous  fubftances. 
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Ze^phytM.  ZOOPHYTES. 

The  component  parts  of  the  zoophytes  were  but 
Exairincd  little  known  before  the  experiments  ofHatchett.  Bouvicr 
and  Dn-  had*  however,  made  an  analyfis  of  the  ccroUina  officinalis ; 
rafldc-         and  Durancle  had  fomewhat  inveftigatcd  corollina  fubpin- 

nata.     The  fir  ft  found  j    that    1000  grains  of  the  c.  offic. 

were  compofed  of, 

1 .  Muriat  of  foda 10 

2.  Gelatin      66 

3.  Albumen 64 

A.  Sulphat  of  lime    19 

5.  Silex      7 

6.  Iron 2 

7.  Phofphat  of  lime 3 

8.  Magnefia 23 

9.  Lime     420 

10.  Carbonat  of  lime     ....  196 

1 1. magnefia  .  .  51 

12.  Water 141 


1002 

The  latter  procured,  on  diftillation  of  the  e.  fubpin., 
volatile   ale.    with    phlegm,  and  an  oil,  and  found    the 
earth  to  be  calcareous;  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  plant  im- 
pregnated with  a  large  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  and 
animal  matter. 
Preliminary      Hatchett,  in  his  experiments  upon  the  different  genera 
wistyHat-  °f  zoophytes,  adopted  a  fimilar  mode  to  that  which  he 
chcu.  employed  in  his  experiments,  before  mentioned  in  this 

article.     He  obferves,  however,  that,  as  argill  is  not  un- 
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frequently  lodged,  as  an  extraneous  fubftance  in  the  in- 
tcrftices  of  many  of  the  madrepores,  and  fuch  like  bodies  ; 
and  as  argill  is  precipitated  by  pure  ammonia,  it  was  ne- 
cefTary,  not  to  rely  merely  on  the  ammonia,  as  a  teft  of 
phofphat  of  lime.  Wherever,  therefore,  any  precipitate 
was  produced  by  ammonia,  it  was  diffolvcd  again  in 
acetous  acid,  and  this  folution  was  examined  bv  the  ad- 
dition of  acetite  of  lead. 

It  appears  that  the  minutiae  of  analysis  in  the  experi- 
ment did  not  form  part  of  his  plan,  which  was  only  to 
fketch  an  outline,  comprehending  the  raoft  prominent 
chemical  characteristics  of  certain  bodies  belonging  to  the 
auimal  kingdom,  which  hitherto  had  been  but  little  or  not 
at  all  examined  ;  fo  that  this  outline,  although  defective, 
might  ferve  as  a  chain  of  connection,  and  as  a  bails,  upon 
which  a  more  perfect  fuperflructure  may  in  future  be  gra- 
dually raifed  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  this  would  be 
mod  fpeedily  and  eafily  executed  by  following  a  fyftem- 
atic  and  comparative  plan.  For  this  rcafon  a  great  part 
of  his  attention  was  directed  towards  afeertaining,  in  thefc 
animal  fubftances,  the  prefence  and  general  proportions 
of  carbonat  and  phofphat  of  lime  ;  thefe  being  the  mate- 
rials effentially  employed  by  nature  to  communicate  rigi- 
dity and  hardnefs  to  certain  parts  of  animals,  fuch  as  fhcll 
and  bone  ;  and  although  fome  other  fubftances,  as  mag- 
nefia,  fliex,  iron,  and  fome  alkaline  and  neutral  falts, 
might  be  occafionally  prefent  in  fmall  proportions,  (and 
indeed  were  at  times  detected)  yet,  as  they  appear  to  have 
but  little  influence  on  the  genei'al  characters  of  the  bodies 
which  were  examined,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  take 
particular  notice  of  them.  The  next  object  was,  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  cf  the  fubftance  in  and  upon  which  the 
hardening  or  offifying  principles  were  feercted  and  depo- 
fited  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  the  beft  mode  of  perform- 
ing it  was  to  compare  and  examine  this  fubftance  in  the 
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various  ftates  in  which  it  appeared,  when  deprived  of  the 
hardening  or  offifying  matter. 

From  what  Hatchett  lias  faid  on  fliell  and  hone,  con- 
cerning the  fubftance  which  remained  after  the  car- 
bonat  of  lime  in  fliells,  and  after  the  phofphat  of  lime  in 
bones,  had  been  diffolved  anJ  feparated  by  weak  acids,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  fubftance  which  thus  remains  is  as 
various  in  relative  quantity,  as  it  is  in  thofe  qualities  which 
apparently  are  produced  by  the  degrees  of  natural  infpif- 
fation,  and  by  the  progrcflive  effect  of  organization.  la 
the  porcellaneous  fliells,  fuch  as  cyprea,  8cc.  this  fubftance 
lie  proved  to  be  much  lefs  in  quantity  than  in  thofe  which 
were  afterwards  mentioned,  and  although  of  a  quality 
which,  (like  a  cement  or  gluten)  feemed  to  bind  and  con- 
nect the  particles  of  carbonat  of  lime  firmly  together,  fo 
An  all  was  the  degree  of  natural  infpiffation,  and  fo  little 
advanced  was  the  degree  of  organization,  that,  when  the 
carbonat  of  lime  was  diffolved,  even  by  very  feeble  acids, 
little  or  no  veflige  of  jelly,  membrane,  or  cartilage,  could 
be  perceived  ;  nor  indeed  could  any  be  detected,  but  by 
the  fmall  portion  of  animal  coal  which  was  formed,  when 
thefe  fliells  had  been  expofed  for  a  fliort  time  to  a  low  red 
heat. 

But  proceeding  from  fhells  of  this  defcription  to  others 
tending  to  the  nature  of  nacre  or  mother-of-pearl,  (fuch 
as  fome  of  the  patella)  a  fubftance  was  left  untouched  by  the 
ileitis^  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  yellowifh  tranfpa- 
rent  jelly;  fo  that  the  fubftance,  which  ferved  merely  as  a 
gluten  in  the  porcellaneous  fliells,  was  not  only  more 
abundant  in  the  patella,  but,  being  more  infpiffated,  was 
become  immediately  vifible  and  palpable. 

In  the  common  oyfter,  the  qualities  were  more  ftronglv 
marked  ;  and  in  the  fiver  mufcle,  and  in  the  fliells  com- 
pofed  of  *he  true  nacre  or  mother-of-pearl,  this  fubftance 
&yas  found  not  only  to  conftitutc  a  laroe  part  of  the  (hell, 
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but  even  to  be  more  denfe,  fo  as  no  longer  to  appear  ge- 
latinous ;  and,  in  addition  to  thefe,  ftrong  and  vifible 
marks  of  organization  were  (lamped  on  every  part,  and  a 
perfect  membranaceous  part  remained,  compofed  of  fibres 
arranged  parallel  to  each  other,  according  to  the  configu- 
-ration  of  the  iliells. 

From  the  fails  proved  by  the  examination  of  only  a 
very  few  (comparatively  fpeaking)  of  the  known  (hells, 
it  appears,  that  the  hardening  principle  or  carbonat  of 
lime,  together  with  a  fubflance  varying  from  a  verv  at- 
tenuated gluten  to  a  tough  jelly,  and  from  this  to  a  per- 
fectly organized  membrane,  concur  to  form  the  matter 
of  (hell ;  and  from  the  refult  of  the  experiments,  and 
from  all  circum (lances,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  fub (lance  with  which,  or  upon  which,  the  car- 
bonat of  lime  is  mixed  or  depofited,  is  of  a  (imilar  nature, 
and  differs  only  in  relative  quantity  or  denfity,  arifing 
from  progreffive  changes  (peculiar  to  the  various  fpecies 
of  (hells)  produced  by  certain  degrees  of  natural  infpiffa- 
tion,  and  bv  an  organization  more  or  lefs  perfetSl. 

The  experiments  made  on  teeth  and  on  the  bones  of 
various  animals,  elucidated  and  confirmed  the  obfer- 
vations  made  on  the  nature  of  (hell ;  for, 

1.  The  enamel  of  teeth  (in  relation  to  the  other  bony 
fub(lances)  was  proved  to  be,  as  the  porcellaneous  (hells 
are  to  thofe  formed  of  mother-of-pearl ;  the  cementing 
fubflance  of  enamel  being  a  gluten,  in  the  lame  Hate  and 
apparently  of  a  fimilar  nature  with  that  of  the  porcel- 
laneous (hells.     And, 

2.  In  certain  bones,  particulaily  thofe  of  fi(h,  (fuch  as 
fome  of  the  bones  of  the  fkate)  the  fubflance,  which  re- 
mained after  the  folution  of  the  phofphat  of  lime,  was  of  a 
gelatinous  confiftency,  and  exhibited  but  very  imperfect 
traces  of  organization  j  by  the  others,  however,  a  com- 
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pletely  formed  membrane,  or  cartilage,  W« left,  retaining 
the  figure  of  the  original  bone. 

When,  therefore,  the  component  parts  of  (lu  11  and  bone 
are  confidcred,  it  appears,  that  the  eflential  characteriftics 
are,  carbonat  of  lime  for  the  one,  and  phofphat  of  lime 
for  the  other  ;  and  that  their  bafes  confift  of  the  modifi- 
cations of  a  glutinous,  gelatinous,  or  membranaceous  fub- 
itance.  The  term  jelly  Hatehett  only  employs  to  denote 
the  degree  of  confitlcncy  of  this  fubftauce,  which,  in 
it's  nature,  is  very  different  from  the  varieties  of  animal 
jelly  called  gelatin. 

Having  traced  the  progrcilive  and  connected  changes 
in  the  compofition  of  the  various  fhells  and  bones,  Ilat- 
chett  found  his  observations  on  thofe  bodies  corroborated, 
and  the  chain  of  connection  extended,  by  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  facts  retailing  from  his  experiments  on 
zoophytes ;  and,  having  made  the  preliminary  obfer- 
vations,  it  will  be  now  proper  to  take  a  view  of  thefe 
experiments,  and  to  examine  how  far  they  tend  to 
prove,  that  the  fubilances  are  all  of  a  nature  clofely 
connected. 
His  expcii-  The  madrcpora  Virginia,  when  immerfed  in  very  dilute 
mention      n J 1 1~ I o  acid,   effervefced  much,   and  was  foon  dilfolved. 

raadiepoies.  » 

The  folution  was  perfectly  tranfparent  and  colourlefs,  with 
but  a  fmall  appearance  of  gelatinous  or  membranaceous 
particles.  Pure  ammonia  was  then  added,  but  produced 
no  change,  and  the  whole  of  what  had  been  dilTolvcd, 
was  afterwards  completely  precipitated  by  carbonat  of 
ammonia,  and  proved  to  be  carbonat  of  lime.  The  mur'i- 
cata  and  the  labyrlnthka  afforded  loofe  portions  of  a  tranf- 
parent gelatinous  fubrtance.  M.  ramea  and  m.  fafcicu- 
laris,  when  deprived  of  the  carbonat  of  lime  bv  acids, 
remained  in  the  (late  of  completely  organized  and  mem- 
branaceous bodies,  which  exhibited  the  original  figure  of 
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the  refpcctive  madrepores ;  and  the  proportion  of  coal,  af- 
forded by  them,  was  more  abundant  than  what  was  ob- 
tained from  the  firft  mentioned. 

Milkpora  cerulea.      This  produced  much  effervefcence  Miiiepore*. 
in  very  dilute  nitric  acid.     The  blue  colour  difappeared 
as  the  calcareous  part  was  diflulvcd,   and  was  not  after- 
wards reftored  by  ammonia.     It  afforded  loofe  detached 
portions  of  a  gelatinous  fubflance. 

M.  alcicornh  yielded  the  fame,  but  in  a  more  coherent 
Hate  ^  but  it  did  not  retain  the  figure  of  the  millepoix. 
M.  polymorpba  remained  unchanged  in  fhapc,  and  con- 
fided of  a  flrong,  white,  opake  membrane,  filled  with  a 
tranfparent  jelly.  Ammonia  produced  a  very  flight  pre- 
cipitate from  the  folution  in  nitric  acid,  which,  being 
dillolved  in  acetous  acid,  was  proved  to  be  phofphat  of 
lime,  by  folution  of  acetite  of  lead.  Carbonat  of-foda  af- 
terward precipitated  a  large  quantity  of  carbonat  of  lime. 
Laflly,  m.  cettukfa,  m.  fafclalis,  and  m.  tntneata  afforded 
membranaceous  bodies  in  a  complete  (late  of  organization, 
and  all  the  madrepores  and  mllhporet,  when  expofed  to  a 
low  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  emitted  fmoke,  with  the  fmcll 
of  burned  horn  or  feathers,  became  tinged  of  a  pale  or 
deep  gray  colour,  and,  when  diffolved  in  acids,  depofitcd 
more  or  lefs  animal  coal,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
the  gelatinous  or  membranaceous  fubflance  detected  by 
the  above  experiment. 

The  univerfal  and  only  hardening  principle  of  thefe 
madrepores  and  mill  pores  was  proved  to  be  carbonat  of  lime, 
with  the  fingle  exception  of  miUefiora  polymorph  a,  which  alfo 
appears  to  be  differently  conftructcd  from  the  other  mille- 
pora: ;  with  this  fingle  exception,  carbonat  of  lime  feems 
to  be  the  only  hardening  fubflance  in  thefe  bodies,  and, 
when  every  circumftancc  is  eonfideretj,  an-  exa6t  fi'mi- 
larity  is  to  be  found  between  the  fubflance  forming  the 
various  (hells,  and  that  which  forms  tfie  met    ..'.•■■  and 
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miilepora ;  and  the  nature  of  thefe  bodies  is  fo  completely' 
the  fame,  that  the  changes  or  gradations  of  the  one  are  to 
be  found  in  the  other.  For  the  chemical  characters  which 
diftinguifh  the  porcellaneous  (hells  are  in  a  great  mcafure 
approached  by  thofe  of  madrepora  Virginia,  and  thofe  which 
are  noticed  in  the  patella  correfpond  prccifcly  with  the 
madrepores  and  milkpores,  which  afford  a  gelatinous  fub- 
flance ;  and,  lafi.lv,  the  characters  of  the  membranaceous 
part,  exhibited  by  the  {hells  formed  of  nacre  or  mother-of- 
pearl,  are  in  like  manner  to  be  found  among  fome  of  the 
madrepores  and  millepores;  fuch  as  madrepora  ramea,  miile- 
pora fafcialis,  m.  truncata ;  for  thefe,  like  the  turbo  olearius 
and  baliotis  iris,  are  compofed  of  a  fibrous  membrane, 
hardened  bv  carbonat  of  lime. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the  madrepores  and  millepores, 
like  the  various  fhells,  are  formed  of  a  gelatinous  or 
membranaceous  fubflance,  hardened  by  carbonat  of  lime, 
and  the  only  difference  is  in  the  mode  according  to  which 
the  materials  have  bgcn  employed. 

Tubipoiz.  Of  the  tubiporae  he  had  only  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  tubipora  mufica.  Like  the  former  fubftanecs, 
it  was  immerfed  in  an  acid,  and,  on  this  occafion,  he 
employed  the  acetous  acid.  A  great  effervefcence  was 
produced,  and  the  red  colour  was  deftroyed  ;  in  proportion 
as  the  calcareous  part  was  diffolved,  fome  loofc  partieles 
of  a  tender  membrane  floated  in  the  liquor.  Pure  ammo- 
nia produced  a  precipitate  of  argil!,  accidentally  lodged 
in  the  interfaces  of  the  tubipore.  From  the  filtrated  li- 
quor, carbonat  of  potafh  precipitated  a  large  quantity  of 
carbonat  of  lime. 

Fluflra.  When  the  fiujh-a  foliacra  was  immerfed  in  verv  dilute 

nitrous  acid,  an  effervefcence  of  fhort  duration  took  place, 
and  when  this  had  ceafed,  \hcfiufira  appeared  like  a  finely 
reticulated  membrane,  which  retained  the  original  fhapc. 
Pure  ammonia,  added  to  the  filtrated  folution,  produced 
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a  flight  precipitate,  which,  diflblved  in  acetous  acid,  was 
found  by  acetiteof  lead  tobephofphat  of  lime.  On  adding 
afterwards  a  folution  of  carbonat  of  ammonia,  a  copious 
precipitate  of  carbonat  of  lime  was  produced.  When  the 
fluftra  foliacea  was  expofed  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  it 
emitted  a  fmell  like  burned  horn,  but  retained  its  fhape,  by 
reafon  of  the  carbonat  of  lime,  with  which  it  was  coated. 
The  fluftra,  thus  burned  and  diflblved  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
depofited  feme  animal  coal ;  but  in  other  refpects,  the 
prefent  folution  refcmbled  the  former  nitric  folution  of 
this  fubftance,  when  in  a  recent  Irate.  When  the  fluftra 
foliacea  was  long  digefted  with  boiling  diftilled  water,  it 
communicated  to  it  a  pale  brownifh  tinge.  Infufi-n  of 
oak  bark,  being  poured  into  the  liquor,  did  not  produce 
any  vifible  effect,  even  after  24  hours  had  elapfed ;  but 
nitro-muriat  of  tin  formed  a  white  cloud  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Coralline,  like  thefluflrafoliacea,  produced  in  very  dilute  ComlHna. 
nitric  acid  an  effervefcence  of  fhort  duration.  The  co- 
ralline then  remained  in  a  membranaceous  ftate,  and  re- 
tained the  original  figure.  Pure  ammonia  produced 
fcarcely  any  effect.  Carbonat  of  ammonia  precipitated 
a  large  quantity  of  carbonat  of  lime.  Some  of  the  coral- 
line wras  then  expofed  in  a  crucible  to  a  low  red  heat,  when 
it  emitted  a  fmell  of  burned  horn,  and  retained  in  great 
meafure  it's  fhape,  evidently  from  the  calcareous  coating. 
The  burned  coralline,  diflblved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  de- 
pofited fome  animal  coal.  The  clear  folution  afforded  by 
pure  ammonia  a  very  flight  precipitate  of  phofphat  of 
lime,  after  which  the  carbonat  of  lime  was  precipitated 
as  before. 

The  experiments,  therefore,  on  the  tubipora  mujlca  prove 
it's  refemblance,  in  compofition,  to  the  fubftances  before 
it;  but  a  flight  difference  was  obferved  in  the  hardening 
ubftance  of  the  Jlvjira  foliacea  and  corallina  opuntia  ;  for 
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a  fmall  portion  of  phofphat  was  found  mixed  with  the 
carbonatof  lime,  as  firtt  obferved;  but  the  membranaceous 
part  of  thcfe  bodies  refemblcs  that  of  certain  madrepore* 
and  milleporcs,  particularly  milleporafafaalis. 
In,.  When  the  iril  ochracea  was  immerfed  in  dilute  nitric 

acid,  a  confiderablc  cffervefcence  was  produced,  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  calcareous  fubftance  was  diflblved,  the 
red  colouring  matter  was  depofitcd  in  the  ftate  of  a  fine 
red  powder.  This  colouring  fubftance  was  neither  diflblved 
nor  changed,  when  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  was  poured 
upon  it.  It  appears  therefore  to  be  very  different  from 
the  tingeing  matter  of  the  tubipora  mufica,  or  that  of  the 
gorgonla  nob'dis.  When  the  effervcfcence  had  ceafed,  (in 
about  three  hours)  a  yellowifh  membrane  remained,  which 
completely  retained  the  original  figure  of  the  iris.  A 
flight  precipitate  of  phofphat  of  lime  was  fe  pa  rated  from 
the  filtrated  folution,  when  faturated  with  pure  ammonia. 
A  lanrc  quantity  of  carbonat  of  lime  was  afterward  preci- 
pitated bv  carbonat  of  potafh. 

Part  of  a  branch  of  this  iris  was  expofed  to  a  low  red 
heat ;  it  fmoked  and  fmelled  like  burned  horn,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  branch  feparated  at  the  knotty  joints 
into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  joints  in  the  branch. 
Thefe  joints  had  all  the  character  of  coal  ;  but  the  whole 
of  the  membrane,  which  had  inverted  them,  as  well  as 
the  knotted  protuberance,  by  which  they  had  been  con- 
nected, were  dcitroyed,  by  being  converted  into  coal. 
From  this  Hatchett  was  defirous  to  examine  the  internal 
ftru£hire  of  the  membranaceous  part,  out  of  which  thefe 
joints  of  coral  had  been  diflblved  bv  acids.  He  therefore 
took  the  membranaceous  fubftance,  which  retained  the 
complete  figure  of  the  iris;  and  this,  being  opened  longitu- 
dinallv,  exhibited  a  feries  of  cavities,  correfponding  in 
form  with  the  coralline  joints,  and  fo  fituated,  that  each 
of  thefe  cavities  extended  from  one  bulb,  or  knot,  near!/ 
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to  the  next,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  branch.     The 
coralline  joints,  when  viewed  feparately,   appeared  fmal- 
ler  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  which  were  terminated 
by  obtufe  cones.      In  the  branch  thefe  joints  were  fo 
placed,  that  the  extremities  or  cones  were  oppofed  point  to 
point,  but  were  prevented  from  immediate  contact  by  a 
griftly  fubftance,  which  filled,   and,  indeed,  principally 
formed  in  the  branch  the  knot  or  knob  of  each  joint,  and 
was  interpofed  between  the  cones  of  the  coralline  fub- 
ftance,  like  the  common  cartilage  of  the  articulations. 
From  this  conftru&ion  it  appears,  *hat  this  iris  is  capa- 
ble of  great  flexibility  when  in  a  recent  Hate ;   for  the 
griftly  part  of  the  bulbs  is  then,  moft  probably,  much 
fofter  and   more  elatiic  than  the  dried  fpecimens.     The 
griftly  fubftances,  which  form  the  bulbs  and  the  coralline 
joints,  are  kept  together  and  covered  by  a  thin  mem- 
brane  or  {kin,    continued  over  the  whole  like   a  tube. 
The  joints  are  not  therefore  devoid  of  coating,  as  feems 
implied  by  the  definition  of  Linnseus.     Iris  htppuris  was 
fimilar  to  the  above,   except  poiTefling  carbonat  of  lime. 
A  tube  of  membrane,  however,  invefts  the  curious  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  before  mentioned  iris,   whilft  in  this  no  fuch 
tube  or  outer  coat  exifts;  for  the  coralline  joints  (like  forue 
of  the  madrepores,  millepores,  8cc.)  confift  of  a  membra- 
naceous fubftance,  hardened  by  carbonat  of  lime;  and  the 
only  difference  appears  to  be,  that  in  the  madrepores  and 
millepores  the  membranaceous  part  is  lefs  compact  and 
abundant ;   but  even  the  ftriae  of  the  coralline  joints  re- 
main vifible  and  unchanged  in  the  membrane  of  this  iris. 
The  horny  part  forms  alio  a  marked  characteriftic   in 
this  iris,  and  feems  to  approach  it  to  certain  of  the  gor- 
gonioe.     This  horny  part  does  not,  however,  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  branch  ;  for  where  the  coralline  joints  com- 
mence,  this   horny   fubftance    immediately   terminates, 
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internally  as  well  externally,  and  is  not  to  bo  difcovercd 
but  between,  or  in  the  icparation  of,  thefe  joints. 

J  |  etice  both  of  thefc  irifes  are  formed  of  regularly  or- 
ganized, membranaceous,  cartilaginous,  and  horny  fub- 
liauces,  hardened  in  the  laft  mentioned  fpecics  merely  by 
carbonat  of  Jime,  but  in  the  iris  ochracca  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  very  fmall  portion  of  phofphat  of  lime. 
Gonpniae.  He  made  experiments  on  different  pieces  of  the  gorgonia 
nobllh,  or  red  coral,  fome  of  which  were  polimed  and  de- 
prived of  their  external  pale  red  mealy  coat,  whilft  others 
were  in  their  original  ftate.  They  both  afforded  carbonat 
of  lime,  and  the  unpolifhed  red  coral,  whether  in  diluted 
nitric  acid,  or  in  acetous  acid,  had  it's  calcareous  part 
completely  ditlolved,  and  there  remained  an  external  tu- 
bulated membrane  of  a  pale  vcllow  colour,  retaining  the 
original  figure,  and  filled  with,  a  tranfparent  gelatinous 
fubftance.  The  polimed  or  uncoated  red  coral,  treated 
in  the  lame  manner,  left  a  tranfparent  gelatinous  fub- 
ftance like  the  other,  except  that  it  was  not  in  detached 
portions.  This  folution,  like  the  former,  only  yielded 
carbonat  of  lime.  In  each  of  thefe  experiments  the  red 
colour  en  the  coral  was  gradually  deltroyed,  as  the  folution 
of  the  calcareous  fubftance  advanced,  and  could  not  after- 
wards be  reftored,  nor  could  any  colouring  principle 
whatever  be  detected  by  the  reagents  ufually  employed. 
When  the  coated  or  uncoated  coral  wasexpofed  to  a  flow 
red  heat,  which  produced  a  fmell  of  burned  horn,  it  had 
loft  it's  red  colour,  and  became  gray,  and  being  after- 
wards diffolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  precipitate 
by  ammonia  again  dilfolved  in  acetous  acid,  phofphat  of 
lead  was  obtained  on  the  addition  of  acetite  of  lead.  The 
carbonat  of  lime  was  afterwards  precipitated  in  the  ufual 
manner.  Hence  this  gorgonia  coniifts  of  two  parts,  one 
of  which  is  the  ftem  formed  of  a  gelatinous  fubftance, 
hardened  by  carbonat  of  lime,  and  coloured  by  fome 
unknown  modification  of  animal  matter :  the  other  is  a 
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membranaceous    tube,  which,    like  a  cuticle  or  context, 
coats  the  item,  and  when  deprived  of  it's  hardening  fub- 
ftance,   poflefles  all  the  characters  of  membrane.     But 
although  carbonat  of  lime  could  only  be  difcovered  when 
this  gorgonia  was  limply  immerfed  in  acids,  yet  it  appears 
a  final  1  portion  of  phofphat  of  lime  is  alfo  prefent,  but  fo 
enveloped   by  the  membranaceous  and  gelatinous  parts', 
as  not  to  be  diffolved  by  the  acid  menftrua,  till  thefe 
fubftances  have  been  decompofed  by  fire.    This  is  not  an 
unufual  circumftance;  when  a  very  fmall  portion  of  a 
fubftance  is  enveloped  by  large  quantities  of  other  mat- 
ter; for  Bergman  obferves  it,  with  refpecl:  to  the  culculus 
vefica,   in   his  fupplement  to  Scheele's  effay.    Hatchctt 
does  not,  however,  pretend  to  determine,  whether  the  very 
fmall   portion   of    phofphat   of    lime  in  this   gorgonia 
be  an  effential  ingredient  or  not,  but  the  mode  of  con- 
ftruCtion  evidently  proves  how  much  this  gorgonia  differs 
from  the  madrepores  and  millepores,  as  well  as  from  the 
following  gorgonia,      G.    ceratophyt.;.  .  It   effervefced   in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  after  which  folution  the  cortical  part 
appeared  like  a  thin  yellowifli  membrane,  invefting  the 
ftem,  which  was  become  tranfparent  and  fimilar  to  car- 
tilage.    The  folution  afforded  a  large  quantity  of  phof- 
phat of  lime  by  ammonia,  and  lixivium  of  potafh   fepa- 
rated  fome  carbonat  of  lime.        The  cortex  icarcely  af- 
forded a  veftige  of  phofphat  of  lime,  but  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  carbonat.     On   the  contrary,   the  ftem  af- 
forded the  phofphat  in  large  quantitv  and  very  little  of  the 
laft.     When  burned  in  a  crucible,  it  fmelled  like  burned 
horn,  but  the  figure  was  not  deftroyed  ;  and  when  after- 
wards diffolved  in  the  acid,  it  yielded  the  fame  product 
as  before.     G.  fiabellnm.     In  dilute  nitric  acid  it's  effer- 
vcfcencc  was  fhort,  and  the  cortical  part  appeared  like  a 
thin  vellowifh  membrane,  which  covered  the  item.    The 
latter  was  tranfparent,  and  rcfembled  foftencd  horn  of  a 
reddifli  brown    colour.     The  folution   afforded  a  large 
EE3 
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quantity  of  phofphat  of  lime,  and  a  lefs  copious  precipi- 
tate of  carbonat.     The  folution  of  the  cortex  was  fcarcely 
rendered  turbid  by  ammonia;  but  afforded  a  confiderable 
portion  of  carbonat  of  lime  by  potafh.     The  ftem,  from 
which  the  cortical  part  was  taken,   being  fteeped  three 
days  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  became  foft,  elaftic,  and,  in 
fome  meafure,  cartilaginous  :  it  contained  a  deal  of  phof- 
phat, but  very  little  carbonat  of  lime.     The  recent  ftem, 
in  great  meafure,  retained  it's  fhape  when  put  into  a  red 
hot  crucible  ;    but  that  which  ha"d  been  fteeped  in  the 
acid  curled  up,  and  foon  became  a  fhapelefs  mafs  of  coal, 
which  by  a  longer  heat  was  completely  diffipated.     This 
difference  appears  to  have  been  caufed  bv  the  phofphat  of 
lime,   prefent  in  the  recent  ftem,  but  diffolved  and  fepa- 
rated  in  the  latter  cafe  by  the  acid.     Hatchett  obferves 
likewife,  that  the  different  effects  are  to  be  obferved,  when 
bone  and  when  the  cartilage  or  membrane,   \\hich   re- 
mains after  bone  has  been  long  fteeped  in  acids,  are  ex- 
pofed  to  a  red  heat. 

Thefe  experiment?  prove,  that  the  G.  fiabcllum,  like  the 
G.  ceratophyto,  confifts  of  a  horny  frem,  containing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  phofphat  of  lime,  and  that  this  ftem  is 
invefted  with  a  membrane,  hardened  principally  by  car- 
bonat of  Time,  which  feems  to  cover  and  defend  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  (hell.  G.fuberofu.  The  cortical  part  being 
feparated  from  the  ftem  was  firft  fubjected  to  experiment. 
In  dilute  nitric  acid,  after  an  effervefcence  of  ft; vera  1 
hours,  a  foft  yellowifh  membranaceous  fubftance  remain- 
ed, retaining  the  original  figure.  The  folution  con- 
tained a  little  phofphat  of  lime,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  carbonat.  Some  of  the  pieces  of  the  cortex,  boiled  in 
diftilled  water  fix  hours,  afforded  a  great  deal  of  gelatin  by 
means  of  irfunon  of  oak  bark.  The  fame  pieces  after- 
ward boiled  with  lixivium  of  cauftic  potafh  were  dif- 
folved, and  formed  the  animal  foap  of  Chaptal  ;  the  cal- 
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careous  part  fubfided  to  the  bottom.     The  cortical  part 
expofed  in  a  red  hot  crucible,  fmelled  like  burned  horn, 
and  fell  to  pieces,  which,  being  diffolved  in  nitric  acid, 
gave  a  little  phofphat  and  a  great  deal  of  the  carbonat  of 
lime.  The  ftem,  on  being  fteeped  fourteen  or  fifteen  days 
in   the  dilute   acid,   tinged  it  of  a  pale  yellow.       After 
this,  the  ftem  was  more  tranfparent  and  flexible,  ap- 
proaching to  cartilage ;   ammonia  changed   the   ydlow 
liquor   to  a  deep    yellow  or  orange  colour;    but  there 
was    no    precipitate,   even     when   carbonat   of    potafh 
was  added.    Part  of  a  ftem,  cut  in  finall  pieces  and  boiled 
in  water,  afforded  gelatin  in  fmall  quantity,   and  cauflic 
potafh  formed  with  it  ChaptaPs  animal  foap.    The  ftem, 
in  a  red  heat,  curled  up  and  fmelled  like  horn,  and  by  a 
long  continuation  of  the  heat,  the  fcarcely  to  be  collected 
refiduum  diffolved  in  dilute  acid,  gave  by  ammonia  a 
flight  portion  of  phofphat   of  lime.     Another   fpecies, 
which  mofl  refembled  ihefuberofa,  except  that  the  cortical 
part  was  much  longer  in  proportion  to  the  ftem,  proved 
to  be  of  a  fimilar  compofition  with  the  above.     G.  pcfti- 
nata.     The  cortical  part  gave  a  little  phofphat  of  lime 
and  a  large  portion  of  carbonat.     The   ftem  refembled 
thofe  defcribed.     G.  fetofa   effervefced   in  dilute    nitric 
acid,  and  after  fome  hours,  the  cortical  part  appeared  a 
thin  yellowifh  membrane,  which  coated  the  horny  ftem. 
The  folution  contained  a  flight  portion  of  phofphat  and  a 
large  one  of  carbonat  of  lime.     When  the  cortex  was  fe- 
parately  fteeped  in  the  acid,  and  the  folution  examined 
as  before  mentioned,  only  carbonat  was  obtained.     On 
the  contrary,  the  ftem,  whether  recent  or  burned,  gave  a 
little  phofphat,  but  fcarcely  any  trace  of  carbonat.     The 
ftem  became  in  the  acid  foft  and  tranfparent,  like  carti- 
lage.     Thus  the  gorgonice  already  enumerated   refemble 
each  other  much  in  the  compofition  of  their  cortices,  as 
well  as  in  the  nature  of  their  ftems.     In  the  cortex  the 
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predominant  hardening  fubftance  is  carbonat  of  lime;  but, 
in  the  Item,  phofphat  of  lime  is  the  chief,  and  almott  the 
jonlv  earthy  fubftance  that  is  prefent. 

The  following  gorgorua^  although  inverted  alfo  with  a 
cortex,  are  different,  as  they  do  not  afford  any  phofphat 
of  lime.  The  7.  umbracuittm^ijcrrnofa,  and  three  other 
fpecies  not  defcribed,  nearly  rcfemble  each  other.  Their 
■  rtical  parts  in  dilute  acid  effervefeed,  and  became  foft, 
pulpy,  yellowifh  white  membranaceous  bodies,  with 
nearly  their  original  form  and  fize.  The  acid  folutions 
gawe  no  phofphat,  but  a  large  proportion  of  carbonat  of 
lime.  The  ftems,  left  fourteen  days  in  the  acid,  were 
very  little  affecled,  except  becoming  foft  and  tranfparent, 
refeinbling  cartilage  or  foftened  horn  ;  and  they  became 
of  a  deep  reddifh  orange  colour,  inclining  to  brown,  in 
pure  ammonia,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  completely  dif- 
folved,  The  acid,  in  which  they  were  fleeped,  afforded 
no  precipitate. 

The  remaining  gorgoniee  differ  from  the  former,  as  they 
are  not  coated  with  a  fiefhy  or  pulpy  cortical  fubftance. 
They  are  here  placed  immediately  before  the  antipathe>3  on 
account  of  their  great  nmilarity  in  chemical  properties  as 
well  as  in  external  appearance.  G.  antipathes.  Some 
pieces  of  this  gorgonia  were  inimeiTed  in  dilute  nitric 
acid  during  three  weeks,  in  which  they  became  foft,  and 
appeared  to  be  compofed  of  a  pale  brown,  opake,  mem- 
branacepu?  fubftance,  which  formed  conccntrical  coats 
of  a  ligneous  afpect.  The  acid  was  become  pale  yellow, 
and  ammonia  changed  it  to  orange  colour ;  but  neither  it 
nor  potafh  produced  any  precipitate,  The  gorgonia  boil- 
ed fix  hours  in  diluted  water  tinged  it  yellow,  and,  on 
adding  infuuon  of  oak  bark,  a  fmall  portion  of  gelatin 
,  was  precipitated.     The  pieces  thus  treated  formed  a  dark 

coloured  animal  foap  with  caullic  potafh.     The  gorgonia 
(Vpofcd  to  a  red  heal,  fwelled  like  burned  horn,  foon  loft 
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it's  fhape,  puffed  up,   and  formed  a  fpongy  coal,  which 
by  a  long  continued  heat  left  a  few  particles  of  a  white 
fubftance,  chiefly  muriat  of  foda.      Another  /pedes  of  gor- 
gonia  was  then  examined,   the  ftem  of  which  is  from 
a  quarter  to  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  thick- 
eft  part,  of  a  black  colour,  high  polifh,  like  black  feal'mg- 
wax,  and  has  probably  been  confidered  a  variety  of  the 
G.  antipathes.     On  immerfion  98  days  in  dilute  acid,  it 
gradually  became  tranfparent,  of  a  bright  brownilh  yel- 
low.    In  this  foft  ftate  it  was  fteeped  two  days  in  water, 
and  then   opened    longitudinally.      By  this   the  whole 
ftrucfnre  became  apparent,    and   confided  of  thin  coats 
or   tubes  of  a  beautiful  tranfparent  membrane,    which 
progrefhvely  became  larger,   according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  receded  from  the  centre.     Thefe  membranes 
were  fo   delicate,   that  the  fibrous  texture  could  fcarcely 
be  difcerned.   The  acid  was  tinged  a  very  pale  yellow,  and 
ammonia  changed  it  to  a  deep  yellow  or  orange,  but  pro- 
duced no  change  of  tranfparency,  or  anv  precipitate.    Ex- 
pofed  to  a  red  heat,  this  gorgonia  crackled,  emitted  a  ftrong 
fmoke,  and  fmcllcd  like  burned  horn.     The  fhape  was 
foon  deftroyed,  and  a  compact  coal  remained.     On  in- 
cineration, a  little  white  matter  was  obtained,  and  proved 
to  be  muriat  and  a  little  carbonat  of  loda.   The  la/2  [pedes 
of  gorgonia  which  Hatchett  inveftigated   is   not  eafily  to 
be  diftinguiilied  from  the  g.  antipathes ;  hut,  upon  a  clofe 
companion,  this  now  treated  of  is  more  flat  in  the  ftem, 
on  the  thin  fides  or  edges  of  which  a  number  of  fliorl 
fpines  or  protuberances  are  placed  very  near  each  other. 
That  it  is  verv  different  from  the  g.  antipathes  the  fol 
lowino-  will  prove.     On  expofurc  to  dilute  acid  for  nearly 
four  weeks,  the  tfruclure  became  apparent,  and  confided 
of  ftrong  fibres,  nearly  in  a  parallel  direction  from  one 
extremity  of  the  branch  to  the  other,  and  being  clofely 
arranged  fide  by  fide,  formed  concentric  coals  of  a  paks 
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brown  opake  fubftance ;  but  theie  coats  were  by  no  means 
fo  diftinct  as  thofe  obierved  in  the  former  gorgoniae,  al- 
though, like  them, the  fibrous  fubftance  po  fife  fled  the  charac- 
ter of  membrane.  The  dilute  acid  was  pale  yellow,  chang- 
ed by  ammonia  to  orange ;  and  fo  large  a  quantity  of  phof- 
phat  of  lime  was  precipitated,  as  to  make  the  liquor  thick 
and  vifcid.  The  phofphat  being  feparated  by  a  filter,  the 
lixivium  of  potafh  had  no  effecl:  on  the  clear  liquor.  The 
gorgonia,  digefted  in  boiling  diftilled  water  eighteen  hours, 
tinged  it  pale  yellow,  and  oak  bark  precipitated  a  little 
gelatin  from  it.  The  pieces  employed,  boiled  with  lixi- 
vium of  cautlic  potafh,  formed  a  dark  coloured  animal 
foap  ;  phofphat  of  lime  was  feparated,  and  gradually  fell 
to  the  bottom  of  the  matrafs.  Part  of  a  large  branch 
expofed  to  a  low  red  heat,  fmelled  like  burned  horn,  and 
being  long  continued,  the  phofphat  of  lime  was  left,  fo 
as  to  retain  the  original  figure,  like  bone  which  has  been 
burned,  but  the  particles  of  the  mafs  cohered  but  feebly. 
The  refiduum  being  difTolved,  and  the  phofphat  fepa- 
rated, a  flight  cloud  of  carbonat  of  lime  was  produced  by 
potafh. 

It  therefore  appears  on  recapitulation,  from  the  above 
experiments  on  the  various  fpecies-  of  gorgonia,  that  the 
hardening  iubltanee  of  the  g.  nobilis  (which  was  formerly 
looked  upon  as  an  iris)  was  found  to  be  carbonat  of  lime, 
with  a  fmall  portion  of  phofphat ;  but  the  matter  form- 
ing the  membranaceous  part  was  (like  that  of  millepora 
polymorpha)  in  two  ftates  ;  that  of  the  interior  being 
gelatinous,  and  that  of  the  external  part  being  a  mem- 
brane completely  formed,  fo  as  to  cover  the  fame,  as  a 
tube.  The  refults  of  the  experiments  on  the  g.  ccratopbyta, 
fiabellu))i,  fuberofn,  pe£linata,  and  fetofa,  were  remarkable  ; 
for,  when  the  two  parts  which  compofe  thefe  gorgonia, 
viz.  the  horny  Item  and  the  cortical  (ubftance,  were  fepa- 
rately  examined,  it  was  proved, 
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1.  That  the  ftems  of  thefe  gorgon'u-e  confift  of  a  fub- 
ftance analogous  to  horn,  and  that  by  long  maceration  in 
diluted  nitric  acid,  this  horny  fubftance  becomes  foftand 
tranfparent,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  cartilaginous  or  tendi- 
nous body  ;  likewife  the  ftems  afford  a  quantity  of  phof- 
phat  of  lime,  but  fcarcely  any  trace  of  carbonat. 

2.  That  the  cortical  part,  on  the  contrary,  confifts 
principally  of  carbonat  of  lime,  with  very  little  or  none 
of  the  phofphat;  and  the  carbonat  of  lime  is  depofited  in 
and  upon  a  foft,  flexible,  membranaceous  fubftance, 
which  feems  much  to  approach  the  nature  of  cuticle. 

Some  of  the  gorgoniae  fubfequently  examined,  refcm- 
bling  the  former  in  conftru&ion,  did  not  yield  any 
phofphat  of  lime,  but  in  every  other  refpe6t  were  fimilar. 
The  G.  antipathes  was  found  to  be  entirely  formed  of  a 
fibrous  membrane;  and  the  black  foining  polijhsd  gcrgonlcs  . 
afforded  by  maceration  a  moft  beautiful  fpecimen  of 
membranes,  concentrically  arranged.  Laftly,  the  gor~ 
gonla  Hatchett  defcribed  as  very  much  like  the  G.  an- 
tipathes  proved  to  be  fimilar  to  that  fpecies,  as  to  the 
membranaceous  part;  but  fo  large  a  portion  of  phofphat 
of  lime  was  mixed  with  it  as  almoft  to  approach  it  to  thfc 
nature  of  ftag's  or  buck's  horn;  there  is,  therefore, 
great  reafon  to  confider  it  as  a  different  fpecies. 

When  the  antipathes  idex  had  been  immerfed  fourteen  Antipathe». 
days  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  became  tranfparent,  and  fo 
much  foftened,  that  from  a  horny  fubftance  it  now  nearly  re- 
fembled  cartilage.  Ammonia  changed  the  acid  to  an  orange 
colour,  but  produced  no  precipitate,  neither  did  potafh. 
A  portion  of  the  antipathes,  digefted  in  diftilled  water, 
afforded  gelatin.  Boiled  with  cauftic  potafh,  it  formed 
the  animal  foap.  4 myriopbyila  afforded  the  fame  refults. 
The  fpecimens  were  fmall,  w'hich  prevented  him  Iron* 
making  additional  experiments ;  but  thofe  already  cited, 
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fufficicntlv  proves  how  much  the  antipathcs  refcmble  the 
horny  flems  of  the  gorgonia?. 
Sponges.  Many  fpecies  of  fponges  were  examined,  but  as  little  or 
no  effential  difference  was  found  in  the  refults,  they  may 
be  all  included  in  the  following  account.  The  following 
fpecies,  with  many  others  not  defcribed,  were  invclli- 
gated,  Spongia:  cancellala,  oadata,  infund'ibuliformh ,  pal- 
tncttti,  officinalis.  When  they  had  been  immerfed  in  ni- 
tric acid,  diluted  with  three  meafures  of  diftilled  water, 
for  fourteen  or  fixteen  days,  the  acid  became  pale  yellow, 
and  pure  ammonia  changed  it  to  an  orange  colour.  The 
fponges  thus  fteeped  became  more  or  lefs  tranfparent, 
(like  the  gorgonice)  and  were  confiderably  foftened.  In 
this  flate,  the  part  touched  with  ammonia  became  of  a 
deep  orange  colour  inclining  to  a  brownifh  red,  and  when 
much  foftened  by  the  acid,  (if  afterward  immerfed  in 
ammonia)  they  formed  a  complete  deep  orange-coloured 
folution,  and  the  fame  were  obferved  of  the  horny  flems 
of  the  gorgonia?,  antipathes,  &c.  When  digefted  with 
boiling  diftilled  water,  the  fponges  afforded  a  portion 
of  gelatin,  which  was  precipitated  by  infufion  of  oak 
bark.  The  tine  and  more  flexible  fponges  gave  it  in 
greater  abundance,  and  more  eafily  than  the  coarfe  or 
rigid  ones.  The  gelatin  was  gradually  and  progrefiively 
imparted  to  the  water,  and  in  proportion  as  thev  were 
deprived  of  it,  they  became  lefs  flexible  and  more  rigid, 
io  that  the  remaining  part,  when  dry,  crumbled  between 
the  fingers,  or  when  moift,  was  torn  eafily  like  wetted 
paper. 

As  thefe  properties   prove,    that  fponges  only   differ 
from  the  homy  ftems   of  the  gorgonia3,  and  from  the. 
antipathes,  bv  being  of  a  finer  and  more  clotely-wovcn, 
texture;    (this  i.-,   particularly   obfervable   on  comparing 
.'.,.   coarfe   fponges,    as  i:.   caucellata,    with  the   finely 
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reliculated  part,  of  certain  gorgonice,  efpecially  thofe  of 
G.  Flabellum,  when  diverted  of  the  external  membrane) 
fo  this  fimilarity  will  be  corroborated  by  the  following 
remarks.  When  expofed  to  heat,  they  afforded  the  fame 
products,  the  fame  faiell,  and  a  fimilar  coal,  which,  by 
incineration,  left  a  very  fmall  rcfiduum,  chiefly  of  mu- 
riatof  foda,  occafionally  mixed' with  fome  carbonat  of 
lime,  which  was  alfo  often  difcovered  when  the  recent 
fponges  were  immerfed  in  acids';  but  this,  as  well  as 
muriatof  foda,  is,  according  to  Hatchett,  merely  extra- 
neous, and  arifes  from  fmall  fhells,  parts  bf  madrepores 
and  fuch  like  bodies,  which  are  often  vifibly  lodged  in 
the  interfaces  of  the  fponges.  Laftly,  the  fponges,  when 
boiled  with  lixivium  of  cauftic  potafh,  were  completelv 
diflblved,  and,  like  the  horny  ftems  of  the  gorgonia?, 
formed  animal  foap,  more  efpecially  when  the  part 
which  is  apparently  infoluble  in  water,  and  which 
remains  after  the  gelatin  has  been  feparated,  was  thus 
treated. 

This  feries  of  experiments,  made  by  Hatchett,  termi-  AJcyonium. 
nated  with  an  examination  of  a  few  fpecies  of  akyonium, 
viz.  ajbejlinum,  ficus,  and  arhoreupi,  all  of  which  were 
found  to  be  compofed  of  a  foft,  flexible,  membranaceous 
fubftance,  very  fimilar  to  the  cortical  part  of  fome  of  the 
gorgon'ice  (or  g.  fuberofa),  and  in  like  manner  (lightly 
hardened  by  carbonat,  mixed  with  a  fmall  portion  of 
limej  as  the  following  facts  will  prove. 

Jlcyonium  afoeftinum  was  unchanged  in  figure,  after  re- 
maining feveral  hours  in  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  there  was  a 
feeble  effervefcence,  and  the  reddifh  purple  was  deftroyed. 
Theexternal  partbecamepalevellow,  and  wasa  foft,  opake, 
pulpy  fubftance,  within  which  was  a  Htm,  fimilar  in 
texture,  but  lefs  foft,  and  which  Hill  appeared  of  a  pale 
red  colour.  Ammonia  produced  no  effect  on  the  filtered 
folutionj  carbonat  of  potafh  preci pit ati  !  &  large  cmanl 
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of  carbonat  of  lime.  A  piece  in  a  low  red  heat  foon 
took  fire,  and  melted  like  burned  horn;  after  which,  it 
retained  it's  figure,  and  became  white.  Diflblved  in  di- 
lute acid,  fome  animal  coal  was  depofited,  and  ammonia 
precipitated  a  little  phofphat  of  lime ;  after  which,  the 
carbonat  was  procured.  A  quantity  of  gelatin  was  alfo 
precipitated  in  the  ufual  way.  On  the  pieces  of  alcyo- 
nium,  from  which  the  water  had  been  decanted,  fome 
lixivium  of  potafh  in  it's  cauflic  ftate  was  poured,  and 
being  boiled,  the  whole  of  the  membranaceous  or  pulpy 
part  was  diflblved,  and  a  fubflancc  exaclly  fimilar  to 
Chaptal's  animal  foap  was  formed  ;  while  the  calcareous 
part  fubfided  to  the  bottom  of  theveffel.  J.ficus.  This 
was  unchanged  in  fhape  in  the  acid,  and  like  a  ftrong, 
thick  membranaceous  fubitance  of  a  fibrous  texture.  A 
little  phofphat  of  lime  was  precipitated  by  pure  ammonia, 
from  the  acid  liquor ;  after  which,  a  copious  precipitate 
of  carbonat  of  lime  was  got  by  potafh.  A.  arborenm.  The 
calcareous  part  was  foon  diflblved  in  nitric  acid,  but  the 
form  remained,  and  flill  appeared  like  a  pale  yellow1  po- 
rous fubftance,  enveloped  by  a  fkin  or  epidermis.  Am- 
monia had  no  effecl',  but  carbonat  of  lime  was  obtained 
by  potafh.  Incinerated  and  diflblved  phofphat  of  lime 
was  obtained,  with  a  large  proportion  of  carbonat.  As 
this  phofphat,  therefore,  appeared  to  have  been  defended 
by  the  membranaceous  part  from  the  acid,  a  complete 
folution  of  the  alcyonium  was  made,  and  then,  like  that 
of  the  burned,  it  yielded  phofphat  of  lime,  and  the  li- 
quor became  orange  coloured  as  foon  as  the  ammonia 
was  added.  A  large  portion  of  gelatin  was  procured, 
and  animal  foap  formed  ;  whilft  the  calcareous  part  was 
feparated  during  the  boiling,  and  fell  down  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  powder.  From  this  examination  of  the  alcvo- 
nium,  it  appears,  that  as  the  fponges  refemblc  the  horny 
ftems  of  gorgonire,  fo  thefe  fpecies  of  alcyonium  refem- 
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ble  in  external,  and  chemical  characters,  the  fkftiy  or 
cortical  fubftance,  which  invefts  fome  of  thof'e  bodies  ; 
and  that  they  chiefly  differ  from  the  gorgonicv,  by  being 
deftitute  of  the  horny  flem,  which,  in  the  latter,  feems 
to  fupply  the  place  of  bone. 

From  the  above  experiments  and  obfervations,  Hat-  Condudiog 
chett  thinks  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  varie- 
ties of  bone,  (hell,  coral,  and  the  numerous  tribe  of 
zoophytes,  with  which  the  lafl  are  connected,  only  differ 
in  composition  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  harden- 
ing or  offifying  principle,  and  by  the  ftate  of  the  fub- 
ftance with  which  it  is  mixed  or  connected.  For  the 
gluten  or  jelly  which  cements  the  particles  of  carbonat, 
or  phofphat  of  lime ;  and  the  membrane,  cartilage,  or 
horny  fubftance,  which  fervcs  as  a  bafis,  in  and  upon 
which  the  offifying  matter  is  fecreted  and  depofited, 
fcem  to  be  only  modifications  of  the  fame  fubftance, 
which  progreflively  graduates  from  a  vifcid  liquor  or 
gluten,  into  that  gelatinous  fubftance  fo  often  noticed, 
and  which  again,  by  increafed  infpiffation,  and  by  the  va- 
rious, or  more  or  Iefs  perfect  degrees  of  organic  arrange- 
ment, forms  the  varieties  of  membrane,  cartilage,  and 
horn.  The  reafons  which  induce  Hatchett  to  adopt  this 
opinion  originate  from  a  feries  of  experiments,  made 
with  a  view  to  inveftigate  the  nature  and  compontion  of 
membrane,  for  which,  fee  membrane.,  gelatin,  8cc. 

Fourcroy's  Elements,  vol.  4,  p.  400.  178S. — Ency- 
clop.  Method.  Chimie.  torn.  1,  part  I,  p.  210. — 
Neumann's  Chemiury,  vol.  2.  articles  Bones,  Horns, 
&c: — Richtens  Meiung  von  einer  befondere  Erde  in 
den  Knochen,  in  the  Bemerk.  ueber  die  neuer.  Gegenf- 
tande  der  Chemic.  p.  80.  Gottling's  Almanack  for 
1793. — Weftrurab  in  Crell'a  Chem.  An.  f.  104.  1793. 
— Macquer's  Wcerterbueh  by  Leonhardi,    v.  3,    p.  32. 
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— Schcele,  in  Crell's  Chem.  Journ.  th.  2,  f.  197. — . 
Rouelle,  Journal  dc  Med.  Oft.  1"77. — Civil,  in  his 
Chem.  Journ.  lorn.  1  &  2,  p.  26,  Sc  13«J. — \\  icgleb, 
in  Crell's  Neuefte  Entdec.  t.  2,  p.  6. — Analvfc  dc  U 
Coralline  par  Bouvicr,  Annal.  de  Ch.  t.  8,  p.  308,  & 
Mem.  fur  la  Coralline  par  Durande,  Acad,  de  Dijon. 
f.  2,  p.  173.  An.  1^83. — Experiments  and  Observations 
on  Shells  and  Bone,  by  Charles  Hatchett,  F.  R.  S. 
Philofoph.  Trans.  J.  1799. — On  the  Whitening  of  Bones 
by  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  in  Beddoes  Weftern  Contribu- 
tions.— Cit.  Bonhomme,  on  the  Rickets.  An.  dc  Ch. 
torn.  18. — Analyle  comparee  des  Os  de  1'Homme  avec 
ceux  de  dilVercns  Animaux  par  Merat-Guillot.  An.  de 
Ch,  p.  68.  torn.  34. — Beckmann's  Hiftory  of  Inven- 
tions, Sec.  vol.  3,  p.  276.  1797- — Chemical  Experi- 
ments on  Zoophytes,  &c.  by  C.  Hatchett,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. 
from  the  Philof.  Trans.  1800. — Experiments  on  the  two 
States  of  Phofphat  of  Lime,  on  the  Analyfis  of  Bone, 
&c.  by  M.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.  Mem.  de  L'Inftit. 
Nat.  Sec.  vol.  2. 
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The  exterior  coverings  of  animals,,  which  appearto 
be  produced  for  the  piupofe  of  retaining  their  heat,  and 
as  a  defence  againft  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  are 
hairy  wooL  feathers^  and  filk,  which  laft  fubftance  ferves 
to  envelop  the  (ilk  worm  in  it's  cryftalline  ftale. 

The  hair  of  different  animals  has  been  imperfectly  Hair  and 
analyfed  by  feveral  chemifls.  From  it's  horny  and  fixed 
nature,  we  are  told  by  Achard,  that  he  was  unable  to 
extract  any  thing  from  it,  by  boiling  it  in  water,  in 
open  vefTels ;  the  hair  he  fubmitted  to  experiment  was 
that  of  the  horfc,  the  goat,  the  dog,  the  calf,  human  air, 
and  the  wool  of  the  (beep. 

After  boiling  each  fpecies  of  hair  in  Papin's  digefter, 
he  found,  that  in  one  hour,  it  was  become  fo  foft  as  to 
give  way  when  pretled  between  the  fingers,  and  to  be 
fomewhat  ropy  ;  that  it  had  loft  very  little  of  it's  weight, 
but  had  depofitcd  in  the  water  a  gelatinous  part,  which 
gave  it  a  yellow,  or  brown  colour,  and  left  by  evapora- 
tion a  glue  ;  that  the  hair,  except  the  human  and  wool, 
after  being  dried,  had  become  brittle,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing pulverized  between  the  fingers,  which,  perhaps,  arofe 
from  the  lofs  of  it's  gelatinous  part. 

Hatchett  obferved  the  fame,  for  when  hair  of  various 
qualities,  and  taken  from  different  animals,  was  long 
digefted,  or  boiled  with  di  (Idled  water,  it  imparted  to  the 
water  a  fmall  portion  of  gelatin,  which  was  precipitated 
by  the  tanning  principle,  and  by  nitro-muriat  of  tin  ; 
and  when  the  hair  had  been  thus  deprived  of  gelatin,  and 
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was  fubfcquently  dried  in   the  air,  the  original   flexibility 
and  ehfiicity  of  it  were  found  to  be  much  diminiflied,  (<> 
that  it   eafily   gave  way,  and  was  broken.     And   he  is 
induced  to   believe  from  various   experiments,   that  the 
hair  which  lofes  it's  curl  in  moid:  weather,  and  which  is 
the  fofteft  and  mod  flexible,  is  that  which  mod  readily 
yields  gelatin  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  hair  which   is  very 
flrong  and  elaftic  is    that  which  affords  it  with  the  grca- 
tcft  difficulty,  and  in  the  fmalleft  proportion.     Thefe  re- 
marks have  been  corroborated  by  the  afTertion  of  a  consi- 
derable hair  merchant  in   London,  who,  during  a  long 
experience  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  has  always  found, 
that  hair  of  the  firft  named  quality  cannot   be  boiled  an 
equal  time  with  thofe  lafl  mentioned,  without  fuffering 
material  injury  in  ftrength  and  flexibility. 

By  incineration,  according  to  Achard,  very  little  allies 
were  left  behind ;  he  found  that  one  pound  of  each  af- 
forded the  following  quantity,  viz  : 

drachms,    crs. 
Human  . 
goat's 
pig's       . 
fheep's 
calf's       . 
clog's 

horfe's     ....  3,  12 

The  colour  of  the  allies,  in  thefe  experiments,  was  in 
general  more  or  lefs  yellow  ;  whilft  thofe  from  the  hair  of 
the  horfe  were  rcddifli.  Thofe  from  the  human,  horfe's 
hair,  and  dog's,  were  taftelefs  ;  and  from  the  goat's  and 
pig's,  only  as  he  thinks  accidentally  faline.  The  water 
in  which  thefe  allies  had  been  lixiviated  had  no  effecl:  on 
the  fyrup  of  violets,  which  appears  to  prove,  they  con- 
tained no  fixed  alkali.  \^ 
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Neumann  and  Bafter,  on  the  contrary,  found  a  fixed 
fait  in  thefe  afhes. 

By  diftillation  of  thefe  different  fpecies  of  hair,  Achard  5:\p.°,fedt0 

\  l  dilh.latiwi. 

obtained,  befides  the  carbonaceous  refiduum,  empyreu- 
matic-  oil,  and  the  ammoniacal  fluid,  afforded  by  all 
animal  fubftances,  with  a  cryftallized  feline  matter  in 
the  receiver,  which  wai  partly  flellated,  and  partly  rhom- 
boidal.  This,  on  the  addition  of  potafh,  produced  a 
very  ftrongly  penetrating  fmell  of  ammonia,  and  a 
peculiar  fort  of  animal  ammonia;  which  he  thinks, 
might,  perhaps,  arife  from  the  acid  of  benzoin,  as  in 
urine. 

Digefted  with  quick  lime,  during  it's  extinction,  wool  Quicklime, 
and  human  hair  loft  very  little  of  their  fixity,  and  no- 
thing of  their  fupplenefs ;  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the 
horfe,  goat,  and  doer,  as  well  as  the  briftles  of  the  pig, 
after  undergoing  this  operation,  and  becoming  dry, 
were  very  fhort  and  brittle. 

Mild   alkalis  have  no  effect  upon  hair,  either  in  the  Alkalis, 
cold,  or  at  a  boiling  heat;  but  by  digefting  them  twelve 
hours   with   cauftic   alkali,  they  were   converted  into  a 
jelly. 

According  to  Chaptal,  if  a  cauftic  lye  of  potafh  be 
faturated  with  wool  or  hair,  a  foap  is  formed,  which  he 
calls  the  foap  of  wool. 

Hair,  put  into  the  vitriolic  acid  for  twelve  hours,  in  Vitriolic 
which  time  it  was  coloured  brown,  had  not  loft  any  of 
it's  flexibility,  but  was  fofter  ;  and  the  human  hair,  after 
it  was  wafhed  and  dried,  appeared  partly  white.  On 
digeftion  in  this  acid  with  heat,  the  hair  was  perfectly 
diflblved,  and  produced  a  ftrong  fmell  of  fulphureous 
fpirit.  The  folutions  were  not  affected  by  dilution  with 
water. 

C  C2 
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According  to  Bcrlhollet,   fcourcd    wool   put   into   ml* 
pharic   acid  was  diflblved   by  a  flight  heat  ;  at  firft  the 

folution  was  oolourlcfs,  but  on-  incrcafing  the  heat,  it 
fbon  became  biackifh.  Diililled  with  fulphuric  acid, 
under  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  there  came  over  a  large 
quantity  of  gas,  five  fixths  of  which  were  carbonic  acid. 
This  acid  having  b'jen  abforbed,  the  rcfiduum  was  hy- 
drogen gas.  At  the  end  of  the  diftillatfon,  a  confidera- 
ble  quantity  ofverv  unite  fulphat  of  ammonia  was  fubli- 
med  ;  there  remained  a  coal  in  the  retort. 
Nitrous  According  to  Achard,  fuming  nitrous  acid,  the  fumes 

of  which  immediately  changed  dark  and  black  hair  to  a 
reddifh,  and  afterward  to  a  white  colour,  without  ef- 
fecting it's  folidity,  rorroded,  and  foon  diflblved  both 
hair,  woo],  and  briftJes.  From  this  folution,  purew.- 
Ur  precipitated  a  vcllowifh  flocky  matter,  half  of  which 
was  ioluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  ic  gave  it's  yellow  co- 
lour;  and  on  the  addition  of  water,  became  milky  and 
turbid;  which,  however,  became  clear  again  alter  the 
depofit  of  a  flockv  matter,  greatly  refembling  coagulated 
oil.  This  precipitate,  on  being dlftilled,  afforded  an  al- 
kaline water,  a  large  quantity  of  empvreumatic  oil,  and 
a  coal  which  left  brick  coloured  afhes.  From  the  nitrous 
folution  of  the  human  hair,  when  evaporated  to  one  half, 
arpfe  fome  fmall  needle-like  crvftals.  Weal:  nitrous  acid 
had  no  effect  on  hair  in  the  cold,  but  entirely  diflblved  it 
at  >\  boiling  heat,  became  yellow,  and  had  a  fweetiftl 
fmeil,  the  fame  as  when  boiled  with  fat  oils,  and  other 
animal  matters.  Water,  it  appears,  had  no  effect  on 
this  folution,  which  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  llnce 
Herlhollet  having  treated  hair  and  wool  with  eight  times 
the  quantity  of  common  nitrous  acid  in  clofe  veflels,  ob- 
tained folutions,  which,  on  becoming  cool,  dcpofited  a 
fat  matter  j  and   on   cryftaHi^ation,  a  large  quantity  of 
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oxalic  acid.  This  experiment  of  Berthollet  lets  great 
light  on  tho'fe  of  Achard.  From  fix  drachms  of  wool,  he 
obtained  three  drachms  and  four  grains  of  the  oxalic 
acid  ;  hair  alfo  gave  it  a  deal  of  fat,  but  not  fo  much  ox- 
alic acid  as  wool. 

Achard  found  alfo,  that  the  muriatic  acid  foflened  hair  Mustafa 
in  the  cold,   and   entirely  difTolved   it   at  a  boiling  heat. 
The  dark  brown,  or  nearly  black  folutions  it  forms,    af- 
ford no  depofit  on  the  addition  of  water. 

Berthollet  found,  that  the  muriatic  acid  difTblved  wool 
more  readily  than  the  fulphuric,  but  a  more  continued 
heat  was  necefTary  before  the  folution  became  black. 
Simply  diftilled  with  a  receiver  to  the  retort,  a  confidera- 
ble  portion  of  muriat  of  ammonia  came  over  toward  the 
end,  one  part  of  which  was  brown,  whilft  that  more  ad- 
vanced into  the  neck  of  the  retort  was  white.  There  re- 
mained a  much  more  confiderable  quantity  of  charcoal 
than  with  fulphuric  acid  ;  the  lixiviated  coal  gave  a  folu- 
tion, which  contained  an  evidentquantitv  of  iron.  To  judge 
of  the  vapours  by  the  odour,  which  efcaped  toward  the 
end  of  the  operation,  hydrogen  gas  wasdifencraged.  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  with  the  fulphuric  acid,  very  little 
coal  remains,  but  much  carbonic  acid  is  obtained  ;  whilft 
with  the  muriatic  acid,  as  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
carbon  is  left,  we  may  conclude,  that  very  little  carbonic 
acid  ought  to  be  difengaged. 

According  to  the  experiments   of  Van  Mons,  it  ap-  Oxygenated 
pears,  that   the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas  converted^.   ' 
quills,  wool,  calf's  hair,  and  filk,  after  having  bveen  kept 
fome  days  in  it's  atmofphere,  into  gelatin;  the  two  fi rll 
fubflances  acquired  a  red  colour. 

Alcohol,  vitriolic  ether,  the  flit  and  ethereal  oils  have  Alcohol. 
acYion  upon  hair  either  in  the  cold  or  with  heat. 

According  to  Thomson,   hair,  as  well  as  wool  and  Lijit. 
C  C  3 
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fl Ik,  when  expofed  under  water  to  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
emit  dephlogifticated  air. 
Ferment*-  From  the  dry  and  horny  nature  of  thefe  fubfiances, 
they  are  prevented  from  undergoing  the  putrid  fermenta- 
tion ;  but  we  have  an  account  given  us  by  Carette,  of 
Spontane-  the  fpontancous  eombuftion  of  wool.  According  to  this 
buftion. "  author,  wool  and  animal1  ftuffs  are  liable  to  this  change, 
when  they  are  laid  in  heaps,  accompanied  with  a  cer- 
tain decree  of  humiditv.  He  gives  an  inftance  of  an  old 
woollen  hall,  which  having  been  oiled  in  order  to  render 
it  more  elaftie,  and  covered,  fome  time  after  nothing  but 
a  black  powder  tvas  found  in  the  cover,  which  perfectly 
refembled  a  carbon  :  he  alfo  relates,  that  a  manufacturer 
of  Lifle,  having  put  a  piece  of  cloth  into  his  warehoufe 
which  had  not  been  cleanfed,  it  took  fire  in  a  few  days 
after,  and  that  feveral  inftances  of  the  kind  had  occurred. 
This  has  been  obferved  by  Sonnini  :  he  fays,  in 
the  (hipping  of  wool  it  is  of  importance  to  know,  that 
great  care  mould  be  taken  to  prevent  it's  imbibing  any 
moifture,  for  in  fuch  cafe,  it  heats,  inflames,  and  is  in 
danger  of  fetting  fire  to  the  veffel. 

©  © 

Component  From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that  hair  in  a  che- 
mical view  refembles  the  fibrous  part?,  whilft  water  only 
extracts  a  little  of  the  gelatin.  Wool  inclines  to  a  fatty 
nature,  as  the  Iveofcauftic  alkalis  perfectly  diffolves  it 
on  boiling,  and  forms  a  foap  with  it  as  well  as  with 
hair. 

It  now  remains  to  give  a  fhort  defcription  oftheufes 
of  thefe  fubfiances  in  the  arts,  as  far  as  they  can  be  confi- 
dercd  chemically. 

The  arts.  ^  's  wc"  kp-own  that  the  art  of  the  hatter  confifts  in 

forming  with  hair,  wool,  and  fur  of  different  animals,  a 
kind  of  fluff  of  a  denfe,  compact:  texture,  capable  of  af- 
fuming  and  preserving  any  figure  that  may  be  given  it. 
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To  obtain  this  object,  a  variety  of  procefles  are  employ- 
ed, partly  chemical,  and  partly  mechanical,  which  may 
be  reduced  to  four  principal  operations,  viz.  felting, 
fulling,  dyeing,   and  preparation. 


FELTING. 


If  any  fpecies  of  hair  or  wool  be  infpe&ed  by  the 
microfcope,  it  appears  fmooth  and  polifhed,  yet  if  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  held  by  the  point,  and  drawn  to 
the  root,  the  refi fiance  is  more  confiderable  than  in  the 
contrary  direction ;    the  motion  is  likewife   tremulous, 
and  there  is  a  chirping  noife.    Likewife,  if  a  hair  be  held 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  rubbed  by  alternately 
moving  them  in  the  direction  of  it's  length,  a  progreflive 
motion  will  be  produced,  which  is  always  with  the  root 
end  forcmoft.     The  fame  ftru&ure  may  be  fhown  by  ty- 
ing two  hairs  together,  and  then  giving  the  knot  a  few 
blows  between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  for  the  knot  will 
either  untie  itfelf  or  draw  clofer,  according  as  the  afperi- 
ties  of  the  furfaces  are  placed  in  tying.     From  this  me- 
chanifm  which  is  common  to  wool,  and  every  other  kind 
of    hair,    which,     according    to    Monge,    have    their 
furface  compofed  either  of  fcales  like  thofe  of  flfh  or 
imbricated  cones,  like  the  horns  of  animals,  may  be  de- 
duced the  harfh  feel  of  woollens  againft  thefkin,  compar- 
ed with  linens,  and  their  irritating  effecT:  upon  wounds. 
It  is  this   difpofition   to    progreflive   motion  end  ways, 
which  caufes  hair  to  entangle  and  felt  itfelf  when  prcfled 
by  the  hatter  between  two  pieces  of  linen,  to  which  they  do 
not  unite  from  it's  fibres  being  fmooth.  Cut  hair  is  better 
than  fuch  as  is  plucked,  becaufe  the  bulbous  roots  pre- 
vent the  progreffive  motion.     The  fibres  of  wool  being 
C  C  4 
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crooked,  mud   naturally  move  in    curves;  but  thofe  of 
the  hare,  rabbit,  and  beaver,  bdng   ltraight,  cannot  be 
ufed  alone  in    felting,    until    after    a  previous  operation, 
which  conn  (Is  in  rubbing  them   with  a  nitrous  folution 
of  mercury,   by  means  of  a  brufh,  before  they  are  fcpa- 
rated   from  the  fkin.     The  folution  a£ting  onlv  on  one 
fide  of  the  hairs,  renders  them    crooked.     The  ftraight 
hairs  are  ufed  for   felting  hats,  in  which  operation  the 
action  muft  be  continued  for   a  determinate   time  only, 
othcrwife  they  would  pafs  through  and  come  out  on  the 
oppofite  fide.     The  difpofition  of  wool  to  felt  itfelf,  is  an 
impediment  to  the  carding  and  fpinning  proceffes;   hence 
oil  is  ufed,  which  diminifhes  the  power  of  the  hairs  to 
act  on  each  other  ;   but  at  the  fulling  mill,  foap  and  marie 
are  ufed,  which  carry  oft*  the  oil  and  reftore  the  wool  to 
it's  former  (late,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  fulling 
procefs  takes  place,  and  the  cloths  are  rendered  narrower, 
fhorter,  clofer,  ftronger,  and  thicker.     The  balls  of  hair 
in  the  ftoinach  of  certain  animals  which  lick  each  other, 
are  felted  by  the  action  of  the  ftomach.     To  which  may 
be   added,  that  a   fimilar  caufe  is   the  chief  reafon  why 
beds  of  cock  and  hen    feathers  arc   inferior  to  thofe  of 
goofe  feathers  ;  the  latter  being  much  ftraighter,  do  not 
form   the  hard   flat  balls  which  abound  in   the  former. 
This  work,  which  is  entirely  mechanical,  forms  the  felt, 
which  is  a  kind  of  foft  fpungy   fluff,  of  greater  or  lefs 
thicknefs,  and  in  it's  fir  ft  ftate,  of  a  loofe  and  imperfect - 
texture.     It's  fibres  would  foon  difunitc  from   their  weak 
connection ;  hence  to  give  it  requifite  denfity  and  con- 
fidence, it  undergoes  the  operation  of  fulling, 
l'uiling.  This,  which  is  in  a  certain  refpciSt  the  completion  of 

felting,  has  for  it's  object  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
fibres,  and  a  mere  perfect  and  durable  cohefion  of  the 
whole  mafs.  For  this  purpofe,  the  mere  mechanical  act 
of  preffure  is  infufficient  ;  the  refult  would  be  a  fomilds 
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mafs  without  confiflence,  For  the  falling:,  it  is  necefTary 
to  make  ufe  of  a  bath  of  water  heated  nearly  to  ebullition, 
into  which  are  put,  in  France,  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  of  lees 
of  wine,  for  every  hundred  pounds  pf  water.  The 
heat  is  kept  up  the  whole  time  of  working,  and  every 
three  or  four  hours,  a  new  quantity  of  lees  is  added. 
Into  this  bath  the  workmen  plunge  their  felt,  and  begin 
their  fecond  procefs.  The  felt  is  dipped  in,  and  imme- 
diately taken  out  a<rain  and  fqueezed,  bent  and  rolled, 
by  preffure,  in  different  directions,  fometimes  with  the 
hand  defended  by  leather,  and  fometimes  bv  a  roller,  or 
other  fimilar  inflrument.  This  is  repeated  until  the  (luff 
is  well  condenfed,  and  has  acquired  the  requifite  folidity  ; 
hence  the  lees  added  muft  be  confidered  as  a  chemi- 
cal folvent,  acting  directly  on  the  fubflance  of  the 
hair,  and  producing,  either  by  foftening  or  fwelling  it, 
an  alteration  neceflary  to  infure  the  cohefion  of  the  differ- 
ent fibres  of  the  fluff. 

The  editor  of  the  French  Encvc'op,  Method,   affirmsj 
that  it  is  the  alkali  or  potafh  of  the  lees,  which  determines 
the  fulling.     Chauffier  has,  however,  found  the  affertion. 
of  the  editor  to  be  erroneous;  to  prove  which,  nothing 
more  is  neceffary  than  to  dip  a  piece  of  blue  paper  in  the 
bath,  which  inftantly  becomes  red,  and  if  after  feveral 
hours  work  the  ftate  of  the  bath  be  examined  again,  it  is 
found  that  the  acting  part,  which  is  the  acidulous  tartrite 
of  potafh,  is  partly  exhaufled,  and  the   workmen  foon 
perceive  the  want  of  a  new  portion  ;   and  if  we  confider 
the  {paring  folubility  of  the  acidulous  tartrite  in  cold  wa- 
ter, it  will  appear  why  the  water  muft  be  kept  nearly 
boiling.     Hence  it  is  evident,  that  it  muft  act  by  the 
portion  of  acidule  it  contains.     It  was  this  firft  observa- 
tion that  induced    Chauffier  to  fubflilute  the  fulphuric 
acid  inflead  of  the  lees,  which  although  unknown  to  this 
chemifl,  had  been  ufed   as  a  great  fecret  in  foreign  ma- 
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mi  failures.  He  found  twelve  drachms  of  this  acid  fufE- 
cient  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  water,  and  that  this 
method  was  much  preferable  to  that  of  wine  lees,  as 
being  not  only  more  convenient  and  economical,  but 
the  health  of  the  workmen  was  not  impaired  by  the 
excefc  and  duration  of  the  heat,  the  thick  vapours,  and 
the  difgufting  odour  which  exhales  from  the  bath,  par- 
ticularly when  the  lees  had  been  putrid  and  mouldy.  A 
boiling  heat  is  not  necefiary  as  formerly  ;  ninety,  or 
one  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  being  fufficient  for 
spod  fulling.  It  alfo  faves  fuel;  cauldrons  of  lead  may 
be  fubftituted  for  thofe  of  copper,  and  the  felt  prepared  is 
of  fuperior  quality. 

With  refpecl  to  this  procefs,  it  is  only  necelTary  to 
mention,  that  hats  felted  in  the  new  manner  take  the  dye 
better  than  in  the  old  way,  and  that  oak  bark  is  fubfti- 
tuted to  nut-gall  with  advantage. 
Preparation.  This  procefs,  called  preparation,  confifts  in  lining  the 
inner  furface  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  of  the  brim  of  the 
hat,  with  a  glutinous  fubftance,  which,  by  drying,  gives 
firmnefs  to  the  work  and  prefer ves  it's  form.  This  che- 
jnift  found  a  folution  of  glue  in  a  deco£tipn  loaded  with 
the  mucilage  of  linfeed  oil  the  bed,  whilft  Margueron 
recommends  the  mucilage  extracted  from  the  leaves  of 
the  horfechefnut  when  it's  foliage  is  in  full  vigour.  A 
ftrong  decoftion  of  thefe  leaves,  which  contains  a  great 
portion  of  mucous  and  adhefive  matter,  is  ufed  with  the 
glue.  Thefe  are  better  than  gum  arabic  and  other  fria- 
ble gums  which  become  brittle. 

•  Neumann's  Chemical  Works  by  Lewis,  2d.  edit.  vol. 
2. — Withof,  Anatom.  Pili  hum.  Gutting,  torn.  2. — 
Achard's  Chcm.  Unterfuchung  ueber  die  Beftandtheile 
dcr  H-aare  von  verfchied.  Thier.  in  his  Chem.  and  Phyf. 
•  Abhandlungcn.  l.  p.  166*. — Bertholh  t,  fur  !a  Nature  dea 
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Subftances  animales,  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  Royal  des  Sci- 
ences. 1784.  Paris. — Leonhardi's  Macquer's  Wcerter- 
buch,  vol.  7.  article  Haare. — Monge  Annal.  de  Chim. 
vol.  6. — Chauffier  Obfervation  fur  le  Mecanifme  du 
Feutrage,  Journ.  Polytec.  cap.  i3  p.  160. 
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FEATHERS. 


F«at!.er5.  These,  according  to   H'ildebrandt,  as  well    as  other 

chemifls,  are  fimilar  to  hair.  Hatchett  found,  that 
feathers,  when  digcflcd  in  boiling  diflilled  water  during 
ten  or  twelve  days,  did  not  afford  any  trace  of  gelatin  by 
the  teft  of  the  tanning  principle,  but  nitro-muriat  of 
tin  produced  a  faint  white  cloud.  The  fame  was  obferv- 
ed  when  quill  was  thus  examined. 


SILK. 


SUk.  This  is  the  production  of  the  larva  or  caterpillar  of  a 

phalena,  of  which  feveral  fpecies  afford  it ;  the  phalena 
atlas  of  Linnaeus  gives  the  greater!  quantity,  but  that 
from  the  phalena  bombyx  of  Linnaeus  is  the  mod  gene- 
rally made  ufe  of  in  Europe.  The  matter  from  which  it 
is  fpun  is  found  enclofed  in  two  purfes  or  fmall  interlines 
of  the  animal,  and  this  being  taken  out  and  extended, 
forms  the  Indian  weed  fo  well  known  to  fifhermen. 

The  native  place  of  this  infect  is  China;  whence 
it  was  carried  to  Hindoftan  and  Perfia.  Silk  was  not 
known  in  Greece  or  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Auguilus, 
and  we  are  informed,  that  during  feveral  ages  it  was 
fold  for  it's  weight  in  gold.  In  555,  filkworms  were 
tranfportcd  from  India  to  Conflantinople,  by  two  monks, 
and  manufactures  were  made  at  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Thebes,  whence  it  was  brought  into  Europe,  in 
1130,  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  on  his  return  from  the 
Crufade  to  the  Holy  Land  j  he  eftabliflicd  manufactures 
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at  Palermo,  and  in  Calabria ;  afterward  it  fpread  over 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  in_the  reign  of  James  the  Firfl  was 
conveyed  to  England. 

According  to  Reaumur,  this  is  not  the  only  animal 
that  affords  this  fort  of  matter  ;  he  found  feveral  fpecie$ 
oi  ipiders  which  enclufed  their  eggs  in  a  very  fine  filk, 
and  afforded  a  much  finer  and  ftronger  thread  than  that 
of  the  common  fpecies  ;  it  was  alfo  of  various  colours, 
fuch  as  white,  yellow,  fky  blue,  gray,  and  coffee-colour- 
ed, but  this  has  as  yet  undergone  no  chemical  investiga- 
tion. 

Silk  is  of  different  (hades  of  colour  ;  from  a  white,  it 
goes  through  all  the  (hades  of  vellow,  even  to  a  redd ifh 
colour.  It  is  of  a  ftiff  texture,  and  fhines  from  the  gum 
vamifh  that  covers  it. 

It  is  not  acted  upon  by  water  at  a   boiling  heat  (it's  Expofed  i» 
gum  is  only  affected) ;  from  what,  however,  Chappe  has  thfe  a<aion 
iaid  upon  the  fubiect,    (ilk,   before   it  is  fpun,  and  juft  Experi- 

.  merits  of 

taken  from  the  caterpillar,  mav  be  fo  diluted  with  water  Chappy. 
as  to  form  a  fort  of  gluten,  which  may  be  blown  into 
bubbles  offering  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  far 
fuperior  to  thofe  balloons  made  of  foap  and  water,  which, 
foon  vanifh.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  informed  that 
thofe  made  of  this  filky  matter  are  of  a  permanent  tex- 
ture, perfectly  tranfparent,  preventing  even  the  mod:  light 
gas  from  penetrating  through  it.  He  has  formed  fmall 
balloons  of  it,  the  diameter  of  which  did  not  exceed  three 
inches,  which  he  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  kept  fuf- 
pended  in  an  apartment,  nor  had  many  of  them  fuffered 
any  thing  after  twenty-four  hours.  To  form  this  gluten, 
great  care  is  required  ;  it  cannot  have  all  it's  fupplenef* 
and  ductility  until  it  has  arrived  at  it's  greateft  maturity, 
which  is  when  the  worm  is  difpofed  to  form  it's  filk. 
That  the  yeliownefs  of  which  is  too  marked,  a  difeafed 
•;»ftute  very  common  to  thefe  infects,  will  not  dc.     After 
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being  cut  from  the  worm,  it  mud  be  put  into  a  glafs, 
unbruifed,  and  when  a  fufficient  quantity  is  procured, 
it  mull  be  well  warned  and  cleaned  with  great  precau- 
tion;  the  water  decanted  and  frefli  applied.  Bv  the  ef- 
fect of  the  folution  of  the  colouring  parts  of  the  filk,  as 
well  as  of  the  excrementitious  parts  of  the  infect,  this 
chemift  informs  us,  this  pure  and  tranfparent  water 
becomes  turbid,  vellowifh,  and  obfcure,  and  in  an  hour, 
of  a  green,  tending  to  a  black.  In  this  (late  it  muft  be 
decanted  and  frefli  water  added,  and  repeated  until  the 
yellow  is  extremely  weakened,  and  the  obfcure  green 
chffipated.  The  thermometer  of  Reaum.  being  at  12  or  15° 
above  zero,  two  hours  and  a  half  are  fufficient  to  diffolve 
the  colouring  parts  and  excrements,  of  which  it  muft  be 
purged  to  poffefs  all  it's  ductility.  The  matter  thus  pre- 
pared is  to  be  put  into  a  glafs  mortar,  a  little  diftilled 
water  added,  and  the  mixture  to  be  accelerated  by  tritu- 
ration ;  a  little  more  water  is  then  added  as  the  liquor 
thickens,  whilft  one  part  of  water  to  three  of  the  filky 
matter,  commonly  gives  it  all  the  fupplcnefs  and  ducti- 
lity neceffary.  In  about  half  an  hour  after,  it's  weak 
yellow  colour  becomes  of  a  greenifh  tinge,  which  is  the 
time  of  it's  being  ready. 

Chappe  took  tubes  of  glafs,  of  a  line  or  more  at  the 
orifice,  and  fomewhat  excavated  at  the  inferior  part, 
which  he  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  making  balloons 
of  foap  and  water ;  it  muft  be  fo  blown  as  10  be  made  at 
feveral  times,  for  a  rapid  and  fudden  diftention  always 
deftroys  it.  When  it  has  acquired  it's  utmoft  extenfion, 
which,  in  general,  does  not  exceed  three  inches,  the 
water  is  let  evaporate  without  detaching  the  bubble  from 
the  tube  ;  it  is  then  dried  in  the  fun.  To  take  away  the 
internal  drops  of  water,  Chappe  ufed  a  fmall  capillary  co- 
nical glafs  tube,  by  which  he  attracted  them.  The  colours 
arife  in  proportion  as  the  water  evaporates,  and  prefent 
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themfelves  in  the  fame  order  as  thofe  of  the  rainbow. 
Expofed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  tarnilhed  and  opake,  but 
by  means  of  a  glafs  and  vapour,  may  be  preferved  for 
feveral  years.  It  has  been  ufed  in  medallions,  and  as  or.- 
naments  for  buttons. 

Berthollet  found,   that  the  nitrous  acid  perfectly  dif-  Nitr  us 
folved  filk.     By  means  of  feven  or  eight  parts  of  the  firft,  a" 
to  one  of  the  other,  he  obtained  fome   oxalic  acid,  but 
not  fo  much  as  from  wool ;  and   a   fatty  matter  was  de- 
pofited. 

Welter,  having  treated  fome  (ilk  with  the  nitric  acid  Nitrous 
in  order  to  extract  fome  oxalic  acid,  he  was   furprifed  at ac 
the  end  of  the  operation  not  to  rind  any,  but  inftead  of 
it,  he  found  an  unknown  fait,  filky,  of  a   gold   colour, 
and  which,  on  the  approach  of  a  red  hot  coal,  took  fire 
like  gunpowder. 

The  manner  in  which  he  made  the  experiment  was 
this.  On  one  part  of  filk,  he  poured  fix  parts  of  common 
impure  nitric  acid,  to  which  he  added  a  little  concentrat- 
ed nitric  acid.  The  mixture  was  left  to  repofe  two  days, 
and  then  diftilled.  He  then  returned  what  had  come 
over  into  the  retort  again,  and  put  it  on  a  filter.  As  he 
thought  the  oxalic  acid  cryftallized  too  quickly,  he  poured 
it  back  into  the  retort  again,  and  added  to  it  fome  water 
which  had  ferved  to  \va(h  the  filter.  He  then  extracted  a 
part  of  the  water,  and  endeavoured  to  cryftallize  the  re- 
fiduum,  which  did  not  take  place  ;  he  then  added  what 
was  in  the  receiver  to  that  in  the  retort,  and  diftilled  it 
again.  At  laft,  having  performed  the  fame  circle  of 
operations  for  feveral  times,  the  refiduum  was  an  acid 
liquor,  containing  fome  fmall  granular  cryftals,  (which 
were  not  examined)  and  it  was  reduced  to  about  one  half 
of  the  filk  employed. 

This  liquor  fubmitted  to  different  proofs  (bowed  no  trace 
of  oxalic  acid;  it  was  yellow,  tinged  the  fingers  of  that  co- 
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lour,  and  communicated  to  white  filk  a  beautiful  yellow, 
which  WAS  not  weakened  by  warning  it  with  water.  To 
Saturate  this  liquor  he  mixed  fome  chalk  with  it,  and  fi- 
nished the  faturation  by  lime;  having  afterward  ex- 
tracted it,  he  poured  fome  alcohol  upon  it,  and  there  fe- 
parated  a  gummy  matter  to  all  appearance,  which  was  fet 
apart.  The  alcohol  was  diluted  with  water  and  evapo- 
rated. There  remained  a  yellow  fubftance  with  the  fo- 
lutions  of  muriat  and  nitrat  of  lime.  Having-  decom- 
pofed  thefe  falts  hy  the  carbonat  of  potafh,  and  feparated 
the  carbonat  of  lime,  the  decanted  liquor  was  left  on  a 
fand  bath.  The  day  after,  the  glafs  was  found  lined  with 
gold  coloured  cry  ft  al  9  equal  to  filk  in  finenefr,  which  de- 
tonated like  gunpowder ;  the  fmoke  refembled  that  from 
burnt  refin. 
It'soro-  This  yellow  fait  is  foluble  in  water  and  alcohol.     It 

forties.  cryftallized  on  cooling.  Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  pour- 
ed upon  it's  folution,  deprives  it  of  it's  yellow  colour,  and 
renders  it  milky. 

The  fulphuric  acid  difengages  the  odour  of  nitrous  acid 
from  it's  cryftals.  The  muriatic  acid  precipitates  from 
it's  folution  fome  fmall,whiti(h,  micaceous  cryftals,  which 
in  the  fire  are  volatilized  into  a  fmoke  bitter  to  the  palate. 
This  fmoke  is  inflammable,  and  burns  like  eflcntial 
oils. 

He  treated  fome  frefh  filk  by  the  nitric  acid,  and,  after 
having  obtained  at  different  times  cryftals  of  oxalic  acid, 
he  poured  fome  weak  nitric  acid  on  the  refiduum,  which 
was  of  the  confidence  of  honey.  After  having  warmed 
the  mixture  to  diflblve  all  of  it,  it  was  left  to  repofe  two 
days,  when  he  again  found  fome  cryftals  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  fome  granulated,  yellowifli  cryftals,  extremely  bitter 
and  without  any  aciditv,  tingeing  the  faliva  and  the  tongue 
of  a  yellow  colour,  volatile  in  the  fire,  and  indeftructib-Ie 
by  the  concentrated  nitric  acid,  which  only  took  away 
their  colour,  and  this  on  dilution  with  water  reappeared. 
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'  Having  fatufated  a  little  nitric  acid,  mixed  with  this 
fubftance,  with  potafh,  it  was  evaporated,  and  the  refi- 
duum  took  fire  like  the  filky  fait  before  mentioned. 
Welter  looks  upon  this  laft  to  be  a  triple  fait,  compofed 
of  nitre  of  potafli  combined  with  the  yellow  fubftance  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  Bitter. 

The  cryftals  of  yellow  bitter,  examined  bv  the  masrni-  "!!■  • 
fier,  appeared  to  be  octoedrical,  having  two  oppofite  fum- 
mits  truncated,  whence  refill  t«fqu  are  rectangular  tablets, 
the   edges   of   which  are   cut   floping  towards  the   two 
fur  faces. 

Since  animal  fubftances  become  vellovv  by  the  contact 
of  the  nitric  acid,  Welter  endeavoured  to  extract  hitter 
from  the  fleih  of  the  ox  ;  but  he  found  it  combined  with 
another  fubftance,  which  was  as  unalterable  as  itfelf  by  the 
nitric  acid.  This  combination,  foluble  in  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  is  feparated  from  it  by  water,  in  the  form 
of  a  yellow  powder,  which  does  not  lofe  it's  colour 
in  the  air,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  of  ufe  in  the  art  of 
painting. 

What  gave  Welter  reafon  to  prefume  that  the  yellow 
powder  was  compofed  of  bhter  and  of  another  ne.v  fub- 
fiance was,  that,  on  treating  fpunge  by  the  nitric  acid,  he 
obtained  fome  of  this  laft  fubftance,  without  colour,  folu- 
ble in  concentrated  nitric  acid  like  the  preceding  powder, 
and,  like  it,  capable  of  being  precipitated  by  water; 
knowing,  befides,  how  greedy  bitter  is  of  combi- 
nation, efpccially  with  animal  matters,  and  how  folid  it's 
tinctures  are. 

Welter  thinks  that  bile,  perhaps,  owes  it's  colour  and 
bitternefs  to  this  fubftance,  which  he  calls  bitter. 

The  vitriolic  as  well  as  the  muriatic  acids,  when  coir-  Muriatic 
centrated,  diffolve  filk.  ac,d- 

>     According  to  Weftrumb,  filk  and  wool,  when  treated  Dcphiog. 
with  the  dephlogifticated  muriatic  acid  gas,  or  when  di- 

yoL.  i.  po 
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luted  wilh  water,  inftead  of  being  bleached  like  cotton 
and  linens,  always  became  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  loft  a 
part  of  their  loliditv. 

Alkalis.  The  cauftic  alkalis  corrode  and  difiolve  it. 

Fire.  Sill;,  on  being  expofed  to  heat,  gives  by  di filiation  the 

fame  as  other  animal  fub (lances.  According  to  Neu- 
mann, few  fubftances  afforded  him  fo  much  volatile  al- 
cali ;  and  Tournefort  fays,  that  it  contains  more  than 
hartfhorn  ;  from  15  ounces  of  filk  he  obtained  2  drachms 
of  volatile  fait. 

H'_uice  it  appears,  that,  filk,  like  coal,  refembles  the 
fibrous  matter,  although  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  con- 
crete albumen.  Fourcroy  looks  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  ve- 
getable mucilage  or  gummy  matter,  with  a  peculiar  ani- 
mal oil,  which  gives  it  flexibility,  ductility,  and  elafticity. 
It,  however,  ditfers  from  vegetable  fubftances;  fir  ft,  by 
the  volatile  alkali  it  affords  by  diflillation  ;  fecondly,  by 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  obtained  from  it  bv  the  nitrous 
acid  5  and  thirdly,  by  the  peculiar  oil  which  this  acid  fe- 
parates,  in  proportion  as  it  converts  it  into  faccharine 
acid.  According  to  Gren,  it  is  an  animal-vegetable 
matter,  the  vegetable  part  proceeding  from  the  food  of  the 

Light.  worm.  It  is  convertible  into  paper.  Gadolin  found 
that  crude  filk  expofed  to  the  fun,  after  being'  moiftened* 
afforded  a  great  deal  of  dephlogifticated  air. 

Varnifhof       Silk  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.  univrought  or  crude, 

filk  •  ..... 

and  wrought.  In  it's  natural  ftate  it  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  firft  name,  being  covered  with  a  varnifli,  which  by 
fome  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  gum,  by  others  as  a  refin, 
to  which  it  owes  it's  ftiffnefs,  brilliancy,  and  elafticity. 
Bergman,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed,  that  thisvarnifh  was 
neither  gum  nor  refinrbut  of  an  oily  nature.  Deprived 
of  this  it  is  called  wrought  filk.  It  likewife  contains  a 
yellow  colouring  part. 
This  varnifh  is  foluble  in  boiling  water,  and  confti- 
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tutes  fomewhat  more  than  one  quaiter  of  the  weight  of 
the  filk. 

According  to  Berthollet,  when  feparated  it  is  black, 
brittle,  and  of  a  (Lining  fracture. 

It  is  eafily  fallible  in  hot  water,  and  Berthollet  found,  Hotwatei. 
that  it  left  very  little  refiduum  on  the  filter;  the  folution, 
which  was  clear  and  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour,  was  not       s 
fenfibly  affecled,  either  by  acids  or  by  alkalis.     A  folu- 
tion of  alum  produced  a  precipitate  of  a  dirty  white,  that 
of  ful ph at  of  copper  of  a  dark  brown,  and  that  of  fulphat 
of  iron  of  a  brown  colour.     A  folution  of  muriat  of  tin 
gave  a  white  precipitate,  and  acetite  of  lead  a  brown  one. 
All  thefe  precipitates  were  in  fmall  quantity,  and  more  or 
lefs  vifcous.     An  infufion  of  galls  or  of  fumach  produces 
a  white  precipitate.     Alcohol  does  not  diffolve  this  fub-  Alcohol, 
fiance  even  by  ebullition  ;  it,  however,  takes  up  it's  yel- 
low colouring  part. 

On  diftillation,  Bcaume  and  Berthollet  obtained  the  Djftiiiati03. 
fame  produces  as  from  animal  fubftances.  Hence  this 
varnifh  is  of  an  animal  nature,  which  is  the  reafon  that 
foapfuds,  which  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  deprive  the  filk 
of  it,  eafily  become  putrid.  When  it  is  no  longer  re- 
tained by  the  affinity  it  has  for  the  filk,  it  is  eafilv,  as  has 
been  feen,  foluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  Berthol- 
let is  of  opinion,  that,  although  this  fubftance  is  not 
of  a  vegetable  nature,  the  name  of  gum  is  well  adapted 
to  it. 

The  yellow  colouring  part  which  filk  poUefles  befides  It's  colour- 
it's  gum,  and  which  has  been  juft  obferved  to  be  foluble  fofubtein 
in  alcohol,    being  feparated  by  this  means,    the  £um  is  alcwho1, 
brown,   which  arifes  from  the  heat  it  fuffers  from  ebul- 
lition ;  for  if  this  colouring  part  be  taken  off  by  the  pro- 
cefs  of  Beaume,  which  will  be  defcribed,  the  filk  remains- 
white.  This  alcoholic  folution  of  colouring  matter  left,  on 
evaporation,  a  fcaly  refiduum  of  an  amber  yellow  colour, 

d  d  2 
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Berthollct  mixed  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  with  nearly 
two  ounces  of  alcohol,  which  he  boiled  on  CO  grains  of 
filk  gum,  when  a  folution  took  place  ;  but,  on  cooling,  it 
took  the  form  of  a  jelly. 
Bleac'  inf.  F°r  l'lc  greater  part  of  ufes  in  the  arts  to  which  filk  is 
deftined,  it  is  neceffary  that  it  mould  be  deprived  both  of 
it's  gum  and  colouring  part.  This  double  object,  ac- 
cording to  Bcrthollet,  is  effected  by  means  of  foap ;  and 
to  make  the  operation  more  or  lei's  perfect  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  the  foap,  although  it  appears  to  change 
the  luftre  of  the  filk.  Thus,  for  inftance,  to  make  it  fit 
to  receive  ordinary  colours,  a  folution  of  20lbs.  of  foap 
to  lOOlbs  of  filk  is  fufficient,  taking  care  to  have  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water,  and  the  boiling  to  continue  three 
or  four  hours.  For  filk  that  is  to  be  died  blue,  the  quan- 
tity of  foap  is  augmented,  and  a  larger  quantity  is  em- 
ployed for  fcarlet,  cherry  colours,  he,  fince  it  is  neceffary 
for  thefe  colours,  that  the  ground  of  the  filk  mould  he 
whiter  than  for  lefs  delicate  colours.  If  the  filk  is  to  be 
ufed  white,  it  undergoes  three  operations  with  foap,  and 
in  the  lad  it  is  called  the  bleaching,  by  which  alight  fhade 
is  given  it  under  different  names,  as  China  white,  filver 
white,  azure  white,  thread  white,  &c. 

For  the  China  white  a  flight  reddifh  tinge  is  commu- 
nicated to  it  by  an  American  feed  (bixa  orellata,  Lin.) 
called  anotta.  For  the  azure,  a  little  refined  indigo  is 
vScd.  After  this  it  is  neceffary  to  expofe  it  to  the  vapour 
of  fulphur,  if  intended  for  white  fluffs,  fince  thewhitenefs 
from  the  preceding  proeeffes  is  not  fufiicientlv  fplendid. 

The  Abbe  Columb  found  that  filk,  fcoured  by  the  action 
of  water  alone  at  a  boiling  heat,  became  much  better  for 
dyeing,  and  was  more  ftrong  than  that  fcoured  by  foap. 
A  ftrbng  ebullition  of  eight  hours,  however,  is  neceffary 
I  i  diffolve  all  the  varnifli  of  the  filk,  but  it  preferves  it's 

How  colour. 
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For  a  far  fuperioar  procefs  we  are  indebted  to  Beaume, 
v.  ho  arrived  at  depriving  yellow  (ilk  of  it's  colouring  part, 
without  attacking  it's  gum,  and,  confequently,  without 
depriving  it  of  it's  elaflicity  and.  brilliancy.  Before  the 
labours  of  this  chemift,  the  art  of  bleaching  filk  was  un- 
known in  Europe  ;  and  he  informs  us,  it  coft  him  fix 
years  of  great  diligence  and  induflry  to  create  and  bring 
it  to  perfe&icn.  The  only  author  who  had  written  on 
this  fubjecl:  was  Poivre,  who  believed,  that  in  China  the 
filk  was  bleached  by  expoiure  to  the  fun,  and  he  looked 
upon  this  luminary" as  the  only  bleacher  of  filk. 

The  Nankin  filk  is  perfectly  white,  filvery,  brilliant, 
and,  not  being  deprived  of  it's  gum,  has  all  the  ftiffnefs 
natural  to  unboiled  filk  ;  and  the  great  defideratum  was 
to  give  that  of  Europe  the  fame  whitenefs,  without  de- 
priving it  of  the  other  properties.  It  was  believed, 
that  the  Nankin  filk  was  natural  ;  and  the  late  Soudaine 
obtained  fome  eggs  from  China,  from  which  he  got  filk 
both  of  a  yellow  colour  and  fome  as  white  as  the  Nankin. 
It  appears,  however,  that  aim  oft  all  from  that  country. is 
bleached  by  a  procefs,  which  Beaume  informs  us  he  has 
difcovered. 

Hisviirft  object  was  the  deflrucYion  of  the  cryfalis,  Extinaiea 
which  pierces  the  filky  cod  in  ten  or  twelve  davs.  This  °  tl£c 
had  been  effected  by  a  furnace,  heated  to  70°.  But  the 
inconveniences  were,  that  the  heat  fpoils  apart  of  the  filk 
on  the  furface  of  each  cod,  hardens  it,  and  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  foften  in  warm  water  at  the  time  of  winding.  One 
pound  of  fpun  filk  is  commonly  procured  from  8lbs.  of 
the  cods,  whilft  IS  ounces  of  the  fame,  but  more  beauti- 
ful and  brilliant,  are  procured  from  the  fame  quantity  of 
green  cods,  or  thofe  which  had  not  been  expofed  to  the 
furnace,  and  the  winding  is  performed  by  a  lefs  heat  and 
with  more  eafe.  Hence  the  ufe  of  a  method  of  winding 
the  filk,  when  green,  without  the  inconveniences  of  the 
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fire;  inwhichBeaume  Cucci  -eded  by  means  of  alcohol,  with 
this  advantage,  that  this  method  ftlOWJ  the  cods,  in  which 
the  crvfalis  was  previoufly  dead,  and  which  muft  be  fepa- 
ratcd  from  the  others,  fince  the  infect  foon  becoming  pu- 
trid, fur  nifties  a  liquor,  which  gives  the  filk  a  deep  brown 
colour ;  and  thefe  arc  diftinguifhed  by  having  brown  or 
black  fpots  on  their  furface. 

Iftlufufion.  Previous  to  the  bleaching,  the  wound  filk  mud  he  in- 
fufed  in  water  at  about  43°  for  two  hours,  to  deprive  it 
of  a  little  of  it's 'gummy  part.  During  this  infufion,  it 
foftens,  and  the  water  is  rendered  (lightly  amber-coloured ; 
the  filk  is  then  dried,  and  being  thus  prepared,  6lbs.  of 
it  are  put  into  a  well  wafhed  (lone  pot,  to  which  are  added 
48lbs  of  alcohol  mixed  with  12  ounces  of  very  pure  mu- 
riatic acid  ;  the  pot  is  then  covered,  left  until  the  next 
day,  or  until  the  liquor  from  it's  beautiful  green  pafTes  to 
the  colour  of  dead  leaf;  the  liquor' is  then  let  run  out 
by  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  alcohol  is  poured  upon 
the  filk  at  fcveral  times,  and  let  run  off,  until  it  runs  off 
clear.  S 

Sdlnfufwn.  The  filk  now  undergoes  a  fecond  infufion  of  the  fame 
kind  as  the  fir  ft  ;  it  is  then  left  covered  twenty-four 
hours,  or  fometirnes  two,  three,  and  even  fix  days,  until 
the  filk  becomes  perfectly  white,  and  is  afterwards  wafh- 
ed by  pouring  alcohol  upon  it  until  it  runs  off  clear. 

3d  Infufion.  It  is  now  fubmitted  to  a  third  infufion  of  alcohol  alone, 
4Slbs.  of  which  are  poured  upon  it ;  it  is  let  ftand  until 
the  next  day,  and  the  alcohol  is  then  laid  afide  to  wafh 
the  filk  of  the  firft  infufion.  When  nothing  more  runs 
from- it,  it  flill  retains  it's  weight  of  alcohol,  which  is  to 
be  wafhed  away  by  clear  river  water,  until  nothing  but 
water  runs  off.  The  marine  acid  likewife,  with  which  it 
is  impregnated,  is  to  be  wafhed  off  by  the  fame  means; 
but  the  water  muft  contain  no  nitre,  as  this  tarnifhes  it. 
The  filk  is  placed  under  the  pump,  and  coarfe  cloth  put 
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over  it  for  a  filter,  the  water  is  then  made  to  pafs  through 
the  (ilk,  until  it  no  longer  reddens  the  tincture  of  litmus  j 
the  pot  is  then  flopped  and  filled  with  water,  which  is 
changed  once  or  twice  every  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  the  filk  is  completely  bleached  and  warned.  If 
the  muriatic  acid  be  not  completely  waflied  off,  the  filk  is 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  in  time  it's  threads  become 
brittle.  If  it  be  wrapped  in  woollen,  and  placed  in  the 
current  of  a  river,  it  is  completely  wafhed  in  five  or  fix 
hours. 

It  appears  that,  although  the  mineral  acids  are  of  all  Remais. 
faline  fubftances  the  mod  active  and  deftructive,  they 
may,  however,  be  applied  to  filk  by  the  intermedium  of 
alcohol  without  detriment.  Beaume  has  even  ufed  two 
ounces  of  muriatic  acid  to  lib.  of  alcohol  without  any 
hurt  to  the  filk,  and  this  acid  is  preferable  to  the  two 
others,  provided  it  be  free  from  the  nitrous  acid,  as  this 
lafl  has  the  inconvenience  of  reddening  the  filk  ;  but  al- 
cohol mixed  with  muriatic  acid  extracts  from  yellow  filk 
a  colour,  which  immediately  paries  to  a  beautiful  green 
tending  to  a  blue.  This  on  three  or  four  hours  expofure 
to  the  fun  becomes  of  the  colour  of  dead  leaf,  whilft 
pure  alcohol  alone  extracts  a  beautiful  lemon  colour  from 
the  yellow  filk,  which  is  not  affected  by  the  fun,  and  is 
not  depofited  for  feveral  years,  although  the  fame  filk, 
enclofed  in  a  bottle  and  expofed,  lofes  it's  colour  in  a  fhort 
time. 

Alcohol  alone  polTeffing  the  property  of  taking  away 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  filk,  it  was  the  intention  of 
Beaume  to  have  employed  it ;  but,  although  it  has  the 
advantage  of  converting  thefe  yellow  filks  into  a  ftate  of 
natural  whitenefs^  and  they  are  afterwards  made  per- 
fectly white  by  one  infufion  only  of  the  alcohol  and  the 
acid,  yet  it  is  not  fufficient  to  bleach  thtm  entirely, 
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anil  it  has  likcwife  inconveniences  which  the   other  has 
not. 

To  this  may  fee  added,  that,  in  order  for  the  firft  in- 
fufion  to  have  been  well  made,  the  filk  muft  have  loft  all 
it'?  vcllow  colour,  and  the  liquor  have  changed  it's  co- 
lour a  little  ;  that  it's  duration  depends  on  it's  tempera- 
ture ;  at  20°,  it  is  often  made  in  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  if 
expofed  to  the  bain,  marce  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  all 
the  iufufions  may  be  made  in  one  day.  After  this  firft 
infufion,  the  filk  appears  of  a  grceniih  colour,  which  goes 
off  on  waffling. 

By  thefc  means  the  yellow  fiiks  of  Europe  may  he  ob- 
tained as  beautiful,  and  even  more  fo,  than  thofe  of  Nan- 
kin, and  by  bleaching  the  white  filk,  which  is  natural,  it 
is  infinitely  more  beautiful. 


ATTRACTION  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  PARTS  FOR  COLOURING 
,  MATTER. 

Ata»$ion       Since  the  exteriour  parts  of  animals  are  converted  into 
of  the  ex      artificial  clothing,    and  are  fubiecl  to  have  their  natural 

ternal  part?  «-7  J 

far  colour-  colours  changed  for  a  variety  of  others  by  the  art  of  dye- 
ing, it  will  be  neceffurv,  before  the  conclufion  of  this  ar- 
ticle, to  take  fome  notice  of  the  chemical  attraction  they 
have  for  colouring  matter. 

It  appears  that,  from  the  different  compofhion  of  ani- 
mal fubftances  when  compared  with  vegetable,  the  azote 
and  hydrogen  of  the  firft  being  difpofed  to  take  an  elaftic 
ftate,  their  component  particles  have  lefs  adherence  to  each 
other  than  thofe  of  thefecond;  hence  hair,  wool,  and 
filk  have  a  ftronger  attraction  for  colouring  matters  than 
cotton,  linen,  or  hemp.  With  refpe£t  to  wool,  the  la- 
•minoe  cr  zones,  which  form  the  roughnefs  of  it's  fibres, 
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are  well  fitted  to  contain  the  particles  of  colouring  mat- 
ters; but  their  interftices  being  fmall,  no  colour,  accord- 
ing to  Bancroft,  can  be  conveyed  into  the  cavities,  until 
dilated  by  hot  or  boiling  water,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with 
filk.  This  dilation  and  contraction  of  the  interftices,  with 
the fuperiour  chemical  attraction,  whichanimal  fibres  have 
lor  colouring  matters,'  explain  whv  many  colours,  dyed 
upon  wool  and  hair,  proved  fo  much  more  durable  than  on 
cotton  and  linen,  and  the  finer  and  whiter  the  wool,  the 
foonerand  more  penetrated  it  is  with  the  matter,  whilft 
the  coarfe  wool  receives  colours  with  difficulty  ;  likewife 
from  it's  ftrong  attraction,  wool  is  died  fcarlet  in  a  bath, 
which  has  no  effect  on  cotton.  With  refpect  to  filk,  from 
it's  lefs  difpofition  to  receive  and  retain  colours,  or  to 
combine  with  colouring  matter,  it  bears  fome  refemblance 
to  vegetable  fubftances,  or  rather  feems  to  partake  of  a 
middle  nature  between  the  animal  and  vegetable,  which 
may  arife  from  it's  fibres  having  neither  a  fimilar  organi- 
zation, by  which  it  is  capable,  like  wool,  of  having  it's 
pores  opened  by  hot  water,  of  which  it  has  no  occafion, 
like  the  vegetable,  or,  more  probably,  as  Berthollet  is  of 
opinion,  from  it's  containing  lefs  azote  and  hydrogen  ;  co- 
lours however  dyed  on  filk  are  more  Lifting  than  when 
dyed  on  linens  and  cottons,  which  is  the  refult  of  it's 
greater  affinity  vvnth  the  colouring;  matter. 

Another  circumftance  refpe£ting  thefe  fubftances  is,  M.rdamsin 
that  from  their  difference  of  compofition  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  deftroyed  by  mordants*,  by  their  greater  affi- 
nity for  them  than  vegetables  have  ;  hence,  fixed  alkalis, 
pure  or  cauftic,  deftroy  them  by  their  combination  to 
faturation,  and  by  this  means  lofe  their  caufticity.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  wool,  hair,  and  filk  are  not  able  to.fuftain 
the  lyes,  and  the  employment  of  alkalis  can  only  be  made 

X.  B.  Mordants  are  thofe  fubftances  th.it  ferve  as  a  medium  of  union  be- 
tween the  colouring  matter  and  the  l'ubftancc  to  be  dyed. 

Vol.  i.  ££ 


dyeing. 
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with  great  precaution  in  the  proceflcs  of  dyeing  them,  w  Inch 
is  unneceffary  with  refpeft  to  cotton,  linen,  Sec.  Wool, 
as  it  is  naturally  clothed  with  a  fatty  fubftance,  undergoes 
the  act  of  fcouring  previous  to  taking  the  dye.  This  is 
generally  done  by  hot  water  and  putrid  urine,  which, 
when  the  wool  no  longer  is  milky,  is  fufficiently  cleanfed. 
In  this  procefs  the  ammonia  combines  with  the  fatty 
fubftance,  and  forms  a  foap,  which  renders  it  foluble  in 
water.  For  the  generality  of  colours  it  is  prepared  by 
being  boiled  with  faline  f lib  fiances,  as  alum,  and  tartar, 
called  the  boiling.  Silk,  from  the  fame  reafon,  as  it  has 
lefs  affinity  with  colouring  matter  than  wool,  affords  a 
greater  refiftanee  to  the  aclion  of  mordants  ;  but  although 
their  action  is  weaker  than  on  wool,  it  is  neceflary  to 
make  ufe  of  them  with  great  precaution,  fince  the  bright- 
nefs  of  colour,  required  in  filk,  appears  to  depend  on  the 
moothnefs  of  it's  furface. 

The  mordant  for  filk  is  alum ;  without  this,  the  greater 
part  of  the  colours  applied  to  it  would  have  neither 
beauty  nor  durability  ;  when,  therefore,  the  filk  has  been 
foap-waflied,  it  is  put  into  a  cold  alum  bath  for  about 
eight  hours,  and  then  wafhed  j  a  hot  bath  would  impair 
the  luftre  of  the  filk. 

It  therefore  appears  that  alumine  is  the  grand  mordant 
for  animal  fubftances,  and  the  affinity  which  it  has  for 
them  has  been  proved  by  Berthollet  by  direiSt  experi- 
ment. He  formed  this  combination  by  mixing  an  alkali 
faturated  by  an  animal  fubftance,  with  a  folution  of  alum. 
A  double  exchange  was  the  confequence.  The  alkali 
united  with  the  acid  of  the  alum,  whilft  the  alumine 
combined  with  the  animal  fubftance  was  precipitated. 
He  likewife  proved  it  by  another  experiment.  Having 
mixed  a  folution  of  glue  with  a  folution  of  alum,  he  pre- 
cipitated the  alumine  by  an  alkali,  which  was  found 
to  have  dragged  the  glue  along  with  it,  and  to  have  united 
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with  it.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  femitranfparent  jelly, 
and  dried  with  difficulty.  The  rcafon  of  tartar  being 
added  to  the  alum,  with  refpecl:  to  the  wool,  is,  that  as  it 
is  much  more  tender  than  filk,  it  moderates  the  too  lively 
a&ion  of  the  alum  upon  it.  All  metallic  oxyds,  likewife, 
ferve  as  mordants  to  animal  fubftances,  and  even  fome 
animal  fubftances  themfelves. 
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tiere  foyeufe  du  Ver  a  Soie,  par  M.  Chappe.  An.  de  Ch. 
torn.  2.  p.  113. — Notice  fur  quelques  Matieres  particu- 
lieres,  trouvees  dans  les  Subftances  animales,  Iraitees  par 
j'Acide  nitrique,  par  le  Cit.  Welter,  ibid.  No.  87.  p. 
301 . — Sur  lc  Combunion  de  differens  Corps  dans  l'Acide 
muriatique  dephlogift.  par  M.  Westrumb.  ibid.  torn.  6. 
p.  240. — Obfervations  fur  la  Diflblution  du  Vernis  de  la 
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95. — Berthollet,  Elemens  de  1'Art  de  la  Teinture.  2  vol. 
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1794. — Memoire  fur  le  Blanchiment  des  Soies  fans  les 
decruer  femblables  a  celles  connues  fous  le  Nom  de  Sina 
et  de  Soies  de  Nankin  par  M.  Beaume.  Journ.  de  Phv, 
torn.  1.  p.  375.  1793. 
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